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Foreword 


Many words are used so commonly today that their original deri- 
vation and meaning have been entirely lost. Everyone is familiar 
with the word mulatto, which has come to mean any person of 
mixed white and Negro blood. Few realise, however, that it is 
derived from the Spanish word mulo, meaning mule. Just as the 
mule is a hybrid of mixed blood — that of a horse and a jackass — 
so was the term originally applied to a man (for mulatto is mas- 
culine in Spanish) who was the offspring of a white father and a 
Negro mother. The chance of a mating between a Negro man 
and a white woman was so entirely out of the question that it 
was not even considered. So too do we go back to Spanish for 
the word mestizo, which was used to signify a person whose col- 
oured blood was so considerably attenuated that in some cases it 
was scarcely discernible. Although the word mulatto remained 
unchanged in its journey from Cuba to the United States, the 
word mestizo was anglicised to mustee and, during slave times in 
the southern United States, it came to signify a white or nearly 
white Negro, such as an octoroon. Regardless of the whiteness of 
skin or fineness of features, the mustee was still a Negro and, 


unless he had been manumitted, still a bondsman. 
L.H. 


THE cold drizzle had started during the night 
and by morning, with the rising of the wind, it had settled down 
to a steady downpour, which beat at the scraggly chrysanthemums 
and the late asters that struggled for survival around the front 
steps of the big house at Falconhurst Plantation. It flattened their 
torn petals down into the mud and marked their doom for another 
season. A curtain of water fell from the roof of the long gallery, 
spattering into the rain barrels that Lucretia Borgia had had the 
boys place outside. Rain water was soft for washing clothes, and 
she never missed an opportunity to fill her barrels against next 
week’s wash day. The row of rush-bottomed chairs had been tip- 
tilted up against the wall of the house but so great was the force 
of the storm that they were already dripping water. 

Inside, however, it was warm and comfortable. A log fire 
burned in the brick fireplace of the dining-room. and an tron 
tea-kettle sang on the hob, lifting its heavy lid at regular inter- 
vals to let off the steam. Warren Maxwell, owner of Falconhurst, 
sat at the breakfast table, surveying the dirty dishes that had not 
been cleared away. He was unmindful of the congealing ham fat 
and the yellow tracery of fried eggs on his plate, the coffee 
grounds in his cup, and the rumpled red and white tablecloth. 
Minute by minute his anger mounted. 
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‘Goddam that Lucretia Borgia!’ He brought his fist down 
heavily on the table, making the plates and even the tin coffee- 
pot jump, and then winced from the ensuing pain. ‘Ain’ she 
a-knowin’ I cain’ git up by myself? Where she at anyhow? ’N 
wheres Memnon ’n where’s that goddam li’l squirt Jude? Ain’ 
nobody goin’ to pay no ’tention to me? Lucretia Borgia!’ He 
cupped one hand around his mouth and bellowed. ‘Where yo’, 
Lucretia Borgia, yo’ black bitch yo’? ’N where yo’, Memnon, ’n 
yo’, Jude? Git in here quick or by God a’mighty, Pll hang yo’ up 
’n have the meat stripped right off’n yore bones. Kin do 
it too.’ 

‘Yo’ a-callin? me, Masta Warren suh?’ A rich female voice 
floated in from the kitchen. 

‘Co’se I’m callin’ yo’. What in hell yo’ think I’m a-hollerin’ 
for? ’N where’s that worthless Memnon at ’n that idiot Jude?’ 

‘Memnon he jes’ histed hisself out to de barn for to fetch me 
the saleratus what was left in the wagon yisterday when he 
comed home from Benson. Jude he a-gone upstairs to fetch hot 
water for Ellen so’s she kin wash Miz Sophie “fore she gits her 
dressed. What yo’ wan’, Masta Warren suh?’ 

‘Wants to git up from this goddam table, tha’s what I wan’. 
Wan’ to git me into the rockin’ chair before the fire in the settin’ 
room. Wan’ me a good hot toddy. Wan’ Ellen down here ’n wan’ 
ll] Miz Sophie here. Lotsa things Pm wantin’ ’n here I set.’ 

A colossal female appeared in the kitchen door. Her hugeness 
was not merely corpulence, although she was big-girthed, but she 
was big all over—statuesque and commanding. Junoesque might 
be the word to describe her, although it would have to be a black 
Juno. Her colour was a warm tobacco brown, betokening some 
distant effusion of white blood, and her nose and lips, although 
distinctly Negroid, were not those of a flat-faced Bush Negro. 
She was probably a mixture of Fan and Jaloff with possibly 
some Sudanese thrown in, which would account for her height 
and size. The rough butternut-brown osnaburg dress she was 
wearing strained to enfold the huge, melon-shaped breasts but it 
was clean and the apron she wore over it was white and stiffly 
starched. A length of bright red calico was bound around her 
head and the gold earrings that twinkled in her ears testified to 
the special position she held in this household. 

‘Po Masta Warren!’ There was genuine solicitude in her 
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clucking. ‘We done lef’ yo’ a-settin’ here at the table all ‘lone. 
My fault too for sendin’ Mem out to the barn but wantin’ to 
bake up a fresh pan o° biscuits for ll Miz Sophie.’ She 
chuckled -a deep laugh that started far down in the barrel-like 
belly under those voluminous breasts and then rose in her throat 
to a high-pitched cackle. ‘Guess yo’ jes’ better string me up, 
Masta Warren suh, ’n give me a good hidin’.’ 

‘Jes’? might do that, Lucretia Borgia.’ The old man, now that 
he had company, lost his peevishness. ‘Jes’ might do that. Bin a 
long time since yo’ had a little disciplination. Every nigger needs 
it onct in a while ’n yo’ ain’ no ’ception. That Mem he a-needin’ 
it too with a lil pimentade rubbed in for good measure. ’N that 
worthless Jude boy! Guess I jes’ better string yo’ all up at onct.’ 

‘Yo’ jes’ better, Masta Warren suh. Do us all good. Come on 
now, let Lucretia Borgia git her arm under yo’. Easy there now! 
Don’ try to do it too sprightly-like. This’s bad weather for yore 
rheumatiz.’ She eased him up out of the chair slowly, supporting 
him with her strength; then, still holding him up, she guided him 
step by step across the room and over to the doorway, which led 
to the larger sitting-room. There was a fire in this room also and 
a rocking chair before 1t—an ugly horsehair-covered affair that 
was padded out with pillows and swatched in quilts. She eased 
the man down into it, brought a rising star quilt and wrapped it 
around his legs, and removed his slippers to expose his bare 
feet - maimed and deformed by the rheumatism from which he 
suffered, horny with thick yellow callouses and long toenails that 
had thickened and hardened. 

‘That Jude boy he ain’ a-dreaning off the rheumatiz like’n 
that Alph boy o’ yourn useter, Lucretia Borgia. Wishin’ now we 
hadn’a sold him ’n Meg. Cute little colts they was but ifn wed 
not sold ’em to that Mon-sewer Roche in N’Orleans, Ham- 
mond’d killed ’em liken he did his Mandingo nigger Mede. 
Shame to have kilt that Mandingo — finest nigger I ever seen, he 
was, but Hammond had the right. Ain’ nobody ever questioned 
it. Nigger a-rapin’ a white woman ’n she his wife, man got a 
right to kill him, ’n those twins o’ yourn, Lucretia Borgia, they 
a-rapin’ her too.’ 

‘Yes suh, Masta Warren suh, they was. Ain’ holdin’ ’em up, I 
ain’. But glad Masta Hammond didn’t bile ’em up like’n he did 
Mede. Got good money for them twins o’ mine from old 
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Mon-sewer Roche we did ’n that bettern a couple o’ biled-up 
niggers.’ 

‘Got good money for you too, Lucretia Borgia, when we sold 
you to Mon-sewer Roche alongst with the twins, but yo’ came 
hikin’ yore ass back here on that ol’ mule ’n ain’ never been able 
to get rid 0’ yo’ since.’ 

‘Ain’ never a-goin’ to neither, Masta Warren suh. Ise Fal- 
conhurst ’n goin’ to die here. Yo’ ain’ a-goin’ to sell me.’ 

‘Yo’ too old to sell anyway. Ain’ nobody a-goin’ to buy yo’. 
Yo’ ain’ no breedin’ wench.’ 

‘Ho!’ She indulged in another of her stentorian laughs. ‘Jes’ 
give me a man! That Memnon he ain’ got no sap no more. 
Limp’s a wet rope he is. Iffn Masta Hammond here, he git me a 
good boy ’n you’d see a sucker every year. Things ain’ the same 
since Masta Hammond gone.’ 

Warren Maxwell sat a long moment in silence. It was true, 
things were not the same since his son had left. His voice 
trembled as he asked, ‘How long Ham been gone anyway?’ 

‘Mos’ two years now. Yes, Masta Warren, mos’ two years ’n 
‘bout time we a-hearin’ from him ’gain. Sent Memnon into 
Benson yesterday jes’ a-hopin’ there be a letter from him, but 
wan't none.’ 

‘Send him in ’gain today. ’N git that Jude down here. My feet 
a-gittin’ cold. Mayhap he too old for dreanin’. How old is he?’ 

‘Bout fifteen, sixteen, I reckon. Yo’ bin a-usin’ him ever since 
Meg ’n Alph ’n I was sold to Mon-sewer Roche.’ 

‘Round me up ’nother. Git me one ’bout ten o’ twelve. When 
they’s young, they drean better, I’m a-thinkin’. Git to be that 
Jude’s age, they’s skin thickens up. Got to be right thin-skinned 
they do to drean off the rheumatiz good. That him a-comin’ 
downstairs now?’ 

She glanced up as the stairway door opened to admit a Negro 
adolescent, tall and slender but with the promise of heavy mus- 
culature to come. Without speaking to him, she pointed to the 
folded-up quilt on the floor at Warren Maxwell’s feet. The boy 
made a wry face behind his master’s back, but his scowl turned 
into a smile when he heard Maxwell say, ‘Fix him up a toddy 
too, Lucretia Borgia, when yo’ brings mine ’n git it here mighty 
damn fast. Kin feel the cold creepin’ into my guts. Onct I get 
the toddy into me ’n my feet on this boy’s back, goin’ to feel 
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better.’ He waited for the boy Jude to take off his shirt and lie 
belly-down on the quilt. Lucretia Borgia lifted her master’s feet 
and put them against the boy’s back, and the old man seemed to 
take some comfort from the sleek warmth against his horny soles. 
With a whirl of starched cotton apron, she was out of the room 
only to return in a few moments with two steaming glasses, one 
of which she gave to Maxwell and the other she put down on the 
rag carpet before Jude. Instead of leaving, she remained stand- 
ing before Maxwell, her hands on her hips and a look of deter- 
mination in her eyes. 

‘We jes’ got to do somethin’ "bout the niggers on this place, 
Masta Warren suh. Jes’ got to do somethin’. Gittin’ so many here 
they’s thicker’n fleas on a houn’ dog. Clutterin’ up the place, 
they be. Too many randy young bucks what ain’ got nothin’ to 
do but pester the wenches. We got us over thirty wenches 
knocked up now, ’n they’s some eighteen suckers in the birthin’ 
house. Gittin’? so’s they’s jes’ like rabbits. Got to git us rid 0’ 
some ©’ ’em somehow.’ 

‘Ham’ll take care of it when he comes home.’ Warren Maxwell 
waved the matter aside. ‘Ain’ got no one to take ’em to 
N’Orleans 0’ Memphis now. Ain’ a-goin’ to sell prime nigger 
flesh to them ’tinerant slave traders neither. Ham/’ll take care of 
it. He’ll be comin’ home from the Texies right soon.’ 

<N what’ll he say when he gits here?’ Lucretia Borgia was 
not going to be put off again as she had been so many times in 
the past. ‘Bucks a-pesterin’ all over the place. Soon’s a wench 
gits titted out, six o’ seven bucks starts a-followin’ her roun’ like 
a dog pack after a bitch in heat. They’s a-pesterin’ ’em in the 
weeds, in the fields, in the barn, ’n wherever they can git one on 
theys back. Two o’ three a-standin’ ’round a-waitin’ theys turn 
to pester her. Got to do somethin’ ’bout it, Masta Warren. Tries 
to do the bes’ I can but cain’ do much what with cookin’ ’n 
lookin’ after the house. Memnon he ain’ no good neither. He 
a-tryin’ to be as young ’n as hot-peckered as those boys. What we 
goin’ to do, Masta Warren suh? We ain’ sold us no niggers from 
Falconhurst since Masta Hammond went. Needs to git shet © 
-hout a hundred o’ more young bucks ’n all them knocked-up 
wenches what is just right for sellin’. What we a-goin’ to do, 
Masta Warren suh? I’m a-askin’ yo’.’ 

He pretended not to hear her. “Whar lil] Miz Sophie? Whar 
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that Ellen ’n her brat. Wan’ to feed Miz Sophie her breakfast. 
She likes bread dipped in coffee ’n she likes her grandpappy to 
feed her.’ 

“They’s a-comin’ ’n yo’ kin feed her when she gits here. But 
now *bout sellin’ off these niggers? What we a-goin’ to do ’bout 
that?’ 

‘Ain’ a-goin’ to do nothin’. The old man refused to pursue the 
subject but Lucretia Borgia was adamant. 

‘Cain’ send off no coffle to N’Orleans ọ Memphis ’cause we 
ain’ got no one to take it. Cain’ sell to the slave traders ’cause 
they don’ pay nuf money. Cain’ do this, cain’ do that, cain’ do 
the other thin’. But we gotta do somethin’. Why cain’ we have a 
sale here?’ 

VN ifn yo’ keep on a-frettin’ me, Lucretia Borgia, yo’ goin’ to 
be the first to be sold. Yes suh! Goin’ to hist that fat ass o’ 
yourn right up on to the vendue table ’n see who’ll bid ten 
dollars for your worthless old carcass. A-frettin’ ’n a-naggin’ me 
all the time! So the bucks are a-pesterin’ the wenches are they? 
Well, that’s what they’s for. Let em. Don’ care if’n they knocks 
up every wench on the place. Why’n’t yo’ give me a minute’s 
peace?’ He blew on the toddy glass and took a sampling sip. 
Then he looked up, hoping that she might have gone, but she 
still stood there. ‘Whats that yo’ yappin’ ’bout havin’ a sale 
here? Ain’ never sold no niggers at a sale at Falconhurst.’ 

‘Ain’ but could.’ His unwilling response showed her that some 
glimmer of interest had been sparked in the old man. 

‘Lotsa work to it, Lucretia Borgia. Got to pick out the bucks 
’n wenches. Got to git us an auctioneer. Got to git a lot o’ things 
done ’n Christmas a-comin’ ’n ain’ nobody interested in buyin’ 
servants now. Who a-goin’ to do all that work ’n git things 
started? You?’ 

She pursed her lips together and nodded her head slowly. ‘Kin 
kindly oversee it, Masta Warren suh. Kin do it.’ 

‘There yo’ go puttin’ on airs like God A’mighty. Yo’ ain’ 
a-runnin’ this place, Lucretia Borgia, ’*n don’ think yo’ are. This 
Ham’s place ’n he a-goin’ to run it when he gits back. But like 
yo a-sayin’ with that big mouth o’ yourn, jes’ supposin’ we did 
have a sale here. Who’d do the sellin’ ?’ 

‘Yo? *n Masta Hammond al’ays a-sayin’ that Mista Sly in 
N’Orleans he the best auctioneer. Kin write to him.’ 
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Maxwell settled his feet more comfortably on Jude’s back and 
signalled to Lucretia Borgia to pull the quilt down over them. 
‘N who a-goin’ to write him? My hands are so crippled I cain’. 
Yo’ sure as hell cain’. Ellen cain’ ’n Jude cain’. Ain’ a single 
goddam person on the whole goddam plantation what kin write a 
letter.’ 

‘Doc Redfield kin if’n yo’ asks him. He writ yore last letter to 
Masta Hammond ’n he say anytime he kindly glad to do yo’ the 
favour.’ 

Maxwell’s head slumped down on to his chest. Since Ham- 
mond, his only son, had left him two years before, he had taken 
little interest in the management of Falconhurst and its one cash 
crop — Negro slaves. Although he had not demurred when Ham- 
mond left, he had never recovered from the loneliness that had 
ensued. It was right for the boy to leave. Yes, he admitted that. 
But his leaving had drained Warren Maxwell of all ambition, 
drained him far more effectively than the boy Jude had drained 
off his rheumatism. But Lucretia Borgia was right! There had 
been no annual sale of slaves since Hammond had left except for 
the few that did not measure up to Falconhurst standards and 
had been culled out and sold to itinerant slave traders. How he 
wished Hammond were here to take over. But he wasn’t. He 
looked up at Lucretia Borgia, inwardly grateful for her stalwart 
strength and her genuine interest — unspoken thoughts that he 
would never admit. 

‘Whyn’t yo’ tell Mem if’n he a-goin’ in to Benson today to stop 
-roun’ at Doc Redfield’s place ’n ask him ifn he’d kindly come 
over?’ 

Lucretia Borgia sighed with relief. She had finally penetrated 
Maxwell’s apathy. If she had had the authority, she would have 
managed the whole affair herself but she was powerless to act 
without Maxwell’s word. As a Negro and a slave, she had 
neither voice nor authority. 

‘Will have Memnon do that, Masta Warren suh. Will jes’ do 
that. Here come Ellen ’n Sophie.’ 

The door to the stairway opened and a slight woman stepped 
down into the room, holding up her hand to guide a little white 
girl down the last two steps. The woman’s pale tea rose com- 
plexion testified to a trace of coloured blood but one had to look 
twice to discover it. Traces of exquisite beauty remained in her 
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face but sorrow and uncertainty had ravaged it. She was dressed 
in the same butternut brown that Lucretia Borgia wore, but a 
frill of home-made lace at neck and wrists and pendant garnet 
earrings gave the dress a modicum of distinction. The dress, 
however, was soiled and grease-spotted and the carpet slippers 
she wore on her bare feet were heelless and frayed. 

The child, about four years old, was almost pretty with her 
pale blonde hair, which had been dampened and made into long 
sausage curls. She still had an excess of baby fat- round, pink 
cheeks, dimpled arms and legs, and thickened body. The most 
striking thing about her except for her blonde hair was the fact 
that her pale, china-blue eyes were badly crossed. She wore a 
soiled pinafore of sprigged white cambric, inexpertly made and 
ill-fitting but plentifully bedecked with more of the same 
hand-made lace. Immediately following her was a boy of about 
the same age. He too was white, but he had barely perceptible 
traces of coloured blood. Together they raced across the floor to 
where Maxwell was sitting. The boy reached him first and 
started to climb up the side of the chair, but the girl pushed him 
away. 

‘Here’s my lil Sophie,’ Maxwell said. ‘She jes’ the purtiest 
thing in all the world. She purtier’n a Cherokee rose, she is.’ 

‘Rock me, Grampa.’ She struggled to clamber up into his lap. 
‘Go ’way!’ She pushed the boy again. ‘Git out into the kitchen, 
where yo’ belongs.’ 

‘Whaffor yo’ so uppity with Xerxes for this mornin’, Sophie?’ 
He reached out an arm and drew the little fellow up close to 
him. ‘He alays a-likin? to ride on the rocker when I 
rocks yo’.’ 

‘He nothin’ but a nigger, Grampa. He like his momma Ellen. 
She jes’ a servant, ain’ she?’ 

‘Tha’s right?-the old man nodded—‘but she kinda very 
special servant, she is, `n Xerxes he sorta akin to yo’. His 
pappy’s the same as yore pappy, ’n he looks sorta like yore 
pappy when he was a lil boy. Co’se yore mama was a white 
women ’n married up to yore pappy.’ 

Sophie leaned from her grandfather’s lap and embraced the 
boy standing on the rocker. She planted a juicy kiss on his mouth 
and smiled up at her grandfather. ‘Xerxes a good boy, Grampa, 
’n he goddam pretty too. Don’ min’ if’n he do ride on the rocker. 
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But he black, ain’ he? We a-goin’ to sell him ifn he ain’ good, 
ain’ we?’ 

‘Sell him to the first trader what comes along.’ In humouring 
his granddaughter, the old man winked at Ellen to reassure her 
that she need never fear such an eventuality. This was Ham’s git. 
he’d never be sold. 
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ANY member of one of the old Creole families 
of New Orleans or one who belonged to the tight little aristo- 
cracy of Natchez, both of which made frequent social hegiras to 
the vast plantations that edged the Mississippi, would never have 
included Falconhurst on such an itinerary. Despite the implied 
grandeur of its name, Falconhurst made no pretensions to 
elegance, social prestige, or élite snobbishness. It sported no long 
avenue of live oaks, no boxwood-edged formal gardens, no 
soaring Ionic columns. It possessed no panelled ballroom with 
musicians’ gallery, no spacious dining-room with ancestral Chip- 
pendale or Sheraton. One would not be met by a white-coated, 
soft-spoken butler or escorted to his room by a light-skinned 
servant in black bombazine with white apron and cap. Not at 
Falconhurst ! 

It was located some few miles from an obscure hamlet named 
Benson, in Alabama. The road that led to it was dusty in 
summer and deep in a sticky gumbo of mud when it rained. A 
rutted lane led from the road up to the house and, as it was 
seldom used, it was covered with grass and weeds. The big house 
at Falconhurst, although substantial, completely lacked archi- 
tectural distinction. It was two-storied, faced with wide, 
unpainted clapboards that had weathered to a dingy grey, and 
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boasted four brick chimneys. Its gable ends permitted a wide 
downward sweep of shake roof in the front, which descended to 
hood a narrow gallery from which steps led down to what had 
once been a flower garden but was now a tangle of weeds and 
sunflowers, roses and chrysanthemums, which had gone wild over 
the years, owing to lack of pruning and care. 

Behind the house was a series of substantial barns and leading 
from them a fairly long street—this one not overgrown with 
grass — lined on both sides with well-built, whitewashed slave 
cabins, each with its brick fireplace chimney and all with 
unglazed windows, which were closed at night with heavy 
wooden shutters. The street terminated in a chapel-like building 
that sported a spindly wooden belfry and a large bell. At one 
time the bell had called the slaves to Sunday services and a 
midweek prayer meeting, owing to a burst of religious zeal on 
the part of Warren Maxwell’s wife, who had burned with desire 
to save the souls of the Negroes, but since her death the bell had 
merely served as a plantation bell and the chapel, as it was still 
called, was used as a barracks for adolescent males. ‘Niggers ain’ 
got no souls anyway, Warren Maxwell had remarked. “How 
can they have when they ain’ human? Critters don’ have 
souls.’ 

Behind the chapel there was a long, low building, with barred 
windows and with large plank doors, whose wrought iron 
brackets supported the heavy plank that barred the doors from 
the outside at night. It was here that the young bucks, those over 
seventeen or eighteen, slept when they were not at the moment 
paired off with any wench. The bars and the barred doors were 
not to keep them from running away. Runners from Falconhurst 
were so rare as to be almost unknown. The bars served merely to 
confine the bucks at night to keep them from rampaging around 
the quarters, sneaking into the cabins where the younger girls 
were domiciled, or enticing wenches away from the bucks they 
were mated up with. That the adolescent occupants of the 
chapel and the older ones in the garsonay (a corruption of 
garconniére, the house set aside for young bachelors on the big 
plantations) indulged in various forms of sexual experiments 
among themselves after the doors were locked for the night was 
recognised but never admitted, censured, or punished. It was 
merely one way -and probably the best way — of draining them 
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off and keeping them good-tempered and manageable until the 
time came for breeding them to another wench. 

All of the buildings, which made up quite a sizeable village in 
themselves, showed evidence of good construction and repair, 
although here and there loose boards and flaking whitewash 
testified to Hammond’s two-year absence and the neglect that 
had ensued. 

Warren Maxwell had inherited the place from his father, who 
had cleared the land and built a log cabin on it. Later when 
Maxwell married the daughter of Theophilus Hammond, whose 
family was a few rungs higher up on the ladder of gentility than 
the Maxwells, he had built the present house and dubbed it Fal- 
conhurst for no reason at all except that the name appealed to 
him. As he had prospered, he had in mind erecting an even more 
imposing house, but after his wife’s death he lost all interest in 
social position or ostentation and was quite content with the 
homely amenities of the present house. It was comfortable and it 
served him well. 

His only interests were his son Hammond and his plantation 
and as time went on his life became restricted to these two inter- 
ests. The friends of Mrs Maxwell found little to interest them in 
calling on the lonely widower and his son. He himself had no 
close friends in the neighbourhood, although he was eminently 
respected and looked up to. Consequently Falconhurst rarely 
played host to anyone but itinerant slave traders who bedded 
their coffles in the barn, stayed overnight, and ate a hearty 
breakfast, all in the hope of picking up a few culls from the 
Falconhurst stock. They never got any prime specimens; these 
were reserved for the annual sale that took place either in New 
Orleans or Natchez. 

Although Falconhurst did not share the distinction of a 
palatial big house, liveried servants, or social prestige with some 
of the other plantations, neither did it share the mortgages that 
increasingly ate into their owners’ funds. Like most of the other 
plantations, Falconhurst had at one time specialised in raising 
cotton — until the soil had thinned out and become practically 
worthless. However, instead of continuing on, losing money year 
after year on constantly deteriorating crops, Warren Maxwell, 
not in the least afraid of the opprobrium attached to being a 
slave trader, which ranked considerably lower in the social scale 
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than cotton planter, converted his plantation to a breeding farm 
for slaves. 

It was a slow crop, needing a considerable number of years to 
mature, but it was a cash crop and a very profitable one, as the 
many iron kettles of gold eagles, which Maxwell had buried in 
the ground at Falconhurst, could testify. By careful and selective 
breeding Maxwell gradually attained an enviable status for his 
Falconhurst breed. He produced good slaves — strong, handsome, 
well-muscled young bucks with rich sperm in their loins which 
was able to produce more of a like ilk. His wenches were pretty, 
healthy, lissome, and raised to spread their legs to receive the 
thrusts that would make them fruitful dams. As superior slaves, 
they commanded high prices and it was seldom that any of the 
Falconhurst breed were put out to hard field labour by their 
purchasers. They were used to improve the breed of their own 
slaves, the males as studs and the females as dams. 

Where others bred fine horses or blooded cattle, Maxwell bred 
Negroes. Although he had no knowledge of genetics, he was wise 
enough to know that like breeds like. A hollow-chested, rickety, 
undernourished sire mated to a like dam would produce only 
weak, spindle-shanked whelps, whereas a strong, healthy buck 
mated to a strong, healthy dam would invariably produce strong, 
healthy suckers. Inbreeding was dangerous. So was promiscuity. 
So was breeding too young a male. A male was seldom used for 
breeding until he was full-grown, around eighteen, and he was 
then used as a stud for about four or five years. Wenches were 
started a little earlier, around sixteen, and Maxwell figured on 
five or six offspring from each of them before they were sold off. 
Records were kept of dams and sires; bucks were allotted 
specific wenches and they were not permitted to stray away from 
the one that had been apportioned to them until there was 
evidence that she was pregnant. When that occurred, they were 
separated. She was sent to the birthing house and he was con- 
fined once again to the garsonay until such a time as another 
wench would be picked out for him. Impotent and infertile males 
and females were sold off along with those who developed any 
physical defects. Children were taken away from their mothers a 
few days after birth and raised by wet nurses. It was the 
privilege—a droit de seigneur—and the custom of the white 
master, not only on Falconhurst but on most of the other big 
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plantations, to deflower a wench when she had reached nubility. 
The practice had been followed at Falconhurst by both Warren 
Maxwell, in his prime, and by Hammond. This accounted for 
some paler specimens among the slave population. Also the fact 
that male visitors at Falconhurst—and there were no other 
kind — were offered a bed wench. This was a mark of Southern 
hospitality, as commonplace as the evening meal or morning 
breakfast. Light-skinned slaves were bringing premium prices 
and the demand was increasing. Whereas plantations with large 
families of growing sons found no difficulty in producing these 
mulattos, quadroons, and mustees, it was not so easy at Fal- 
conhurst, where Hammond Maxwell had been of late the only 
available white male. He had, however, partially solved the 
difficulty by purchasing, whenever able, light-skinned children 
who were potential producers of other light-skinned slaves. Both 
the Maxwells, however, preferred undiluted blood. To them the 
perfect specimen, male or female, was the true African, particu- 
larly one from the superior tribes — Mandingo, Ibo, Fan, Kru, 
Soudanese, Jaloff, or Senegalese. Unmixed blood was, however, 
a rarity for new stock except for the few that were smuggled in 
from Cuba; they no longer arrived from Africa and most planta- 
tion owners had bred indiscriminately. 

The Maxwells knew all of their some three hundred slaves by 
name. Each was named usually with some classical or historical 
name that they picked from the three books of which Fal- 
conhurst boasted—a dog-eared volume of Greek and Roman 
mythology, another of European history, and, of course, a Bible. 
Warren Maxwell, although he could read, write and cipher, had 
had no formal education and, although he had sent his son to a 
nearby seminary for one year, Hammond had absorbed little 
education, being principally concerned with homesickness and a 
longing to return to Falconhurst. But education was not 
necessary in their profession. As Warren Maxwell often said — 
‘Breedin’s the easiest thing in the world. Jes’ git yo’self a randy 
young buck what’s big-peckered and well-balled, give him a well 
titted out wench, lock ’em up, ’n nature takes its course. Course, 
ifn he too big for her, give him a piece of bacon rind so’s he 
won’ split her open ’n that’s all the ’quipment you'll need. 
They'll do the rest theyselves.’ Early in life he had inducted 
Hammond into the business and Hammond had taken an even 
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greater interest than his father. The excellence of the Fal- 
conhurst breed was due mostly to his careful selection of bucks 
and dams. 

Life was happy, pleasant, and carefree for the Negroes at Fal- 
conhurst. For the first ten or twelve years of their life they ran 
around naked, like little animals. Each day was a continuous 
play-day and, although they lacked playthings, chips could be 
sailed in puddles, trees could be climbed, and games played 
among themselves. As they grew older they put on clothes and 
the sexes separated, the girls forming little cliques and the boys 
banding together. Gradually the boys came to notice the girls 
and the girls returned their interest, whereupon they were for- 
bidden to mingle and the boys sent off to live in the chapel and 
the girls in various cabins that were presided over by some ageing 
duenna. 

Although a few fields were planted to cotton each year, it was 
only a token crop and merely served as an excuse for Hammond 
Maxwell to call himself a cotton planter rather than a slave 
breeder. Almost the entire resources of the plantation were 
devoted to raising food for the slaves. At times the Maxwells 
were hard-pressed to keep all the Negroes occupied; conse- 
quently working hours were short and labour never onerous. 
Food was cheap; therefore the Maxwells fed their slaves well. 
This was not necessarily kindness of heart but merely sound 
business. Good food was necessary for sound, healthy bodies. 
Work increased muscles. 

No slave at Falconhurst was ever mistreated. They were far 
too valuable. Neither father nor son were sadists and neither 
enjoyed inflicting pain on their stock. Hammond would never 
buy a boy with a welted back, nor would he sell one either 
except to dispose of him to some slave trader. Punishment for 
minor offences consisted of short rations, a few days in the 
calaboose, or the loss of a man’s current wench. Whippings for 
some major offence were so rare as to be a novelty, but when 
they did take place, attendance by the entire slave population 
was necessary so that all might see the punishment meted out to 
disobedience. 

Tragedy had struck more than once at Falconhurst. As a 
young lad, Hammond had been thrown from a gelding and his 
leg broken. Owing to an imperfect setting of the bone, he had 
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always walked with a slight limp. From that time on, Maxwell 
had never allowed a gelding on the place and his almost fana- 
tical hatred of emasculated horses had kept him from ever 
gelding any of his male slaves, despite the fact that young 
eunuchs become fashionable as house servants. “To protect our 
young ladies, suh. Cain’ have no randy bucks a-goin’ roun’ in the 
big house with they’s britches standing straight out in front. No 
suh!’ Regardless of the demand, Maxwell had always refused to 
castrate his males. ‘Eatin’, sleepin’, ’n fornicatin’s all the fun a 
nigger has, so let ’em.’ That was his theory. 

But the greatest tragedy that had come into his life, far 
greater even than the death of his wife, was Hammond’s depar- 
ture from Falconhurst. Not that Warren Maxwell blamed his 
son. The boy had to go, even though it broke his heart to leave. 
His father understood. The roots of the tragedy were buried 
deep in Hammond’s marriage to his cousin Blanche. When the 
time for marrying came, Hammond had not looked far. None of 
the local belles, whom he had met casually on the rare occasions 
when he was invited to neighbourhood plantations, had appealed 
sufficiently to him to start him courting. White women aroused 
no desire in him. He had had his first wench at the age of fifteen 
and from that time on he had always had some favourite, often 
two or three at a time. 

A visit to relatives on the Hammond side had placed Blanche 
in his path and, although Blanche was ‘sooch-eyed’, her pink and 
white skin, her blonde hair, and her obvious desire to marry him 
had conquered any animadversion he might have had. She was a 
white woman, therefore only a step lower than those heavenly 
beings with wings that were pictured in the family Bible. She 
was something to be put upon a pedestal and be admired as a 
piece of rare bric-a-brac—a Dresden shepherdess for the 
parlour, decorative but never touched. Naturally she would pro- 
duce children and, as this would not be through parthenogenesis, 
he, as her husband, would have to participate, but this must 
needs be accomplished very carefully so as not to wound her 
either physically or mentally. It was, according to southern folk- 
lore, an established fact that white women were far too pure to 
enjoy sex. Men were wonderful to flirt with, and it was even 
possible to allow them a stolen kiss or two, but it was the con- 
sensus of opinion among the fair sex that once a man got into 
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bed with a woman, he did horrible things to her for his own 
masculine enjoyment. That any white woman would ever admit 
that there was any pleasure in copulating with a man was 
unthinkable. It was one of the crosses she had to bear and most 
husbands saw to it that she bore it as seldom as possible. Why 
struggle with an unwilling, frigid wife who went through the 
ordeal grim-faced and determined not to show the slightest 
degree of pleasure -it would be most unladylike if she had and 
undoubtedly would have drawn strict censure from her husband 
— when the slave cabins were full of lusty black wenches who 
really enjoyed spreading their legs for a white master. They not 
only enjoyed it but were honoured by it. Hammond solved this 
problem for himself by buying Ellen, a beautiful octoroon girl 
whom he really loved. After his marriage he quitted Ellen’s bed 
only on such rare occasions as he felt necessary to impregnate his 
wife. 

In this he felt he was showing the utmost in consideration to 
Blanche, taking it for granted that she had much rather sleep 
alone than to have him sweating beside her or upon her. But he 
had never figured and could never imagine that Blanche was 
every whit as lusty as himself. Had Blanche been described to 
him as a nymphomaniac, he would not have understood the word 
nor believed it if he had. She had been despoiled long before 
marriage to Hammond by her brother Charles and this incest- 
uous relationship had proved to her that her greatest pleasure 
was that derived from a man. The knowledge, gained to be sure 
after the wedding ceremony, that his wife had not come to him a 
virgin only served to drive Hammond farther apart from her. 
Even the birth of their daughter, Sophie, had not helped to bring 
them together and had provided no common meeting ground. 
His daughter meant little to Hammond; he desired a son. 
Dutifully, therefore, he sacrificed the pleasure of a night with 
Ellen to spend it with Blanche, and on these rare occasions her 
insane desire for him only succeeded in estranging them further. 

Blanche, lying awake night after night and picturing what 
went on in the next room between Hammond and Ellen, 
thwarted in her legitimate desires, denied her husband’s services, 
and unable even to drink herself into complete oblivion with corn 
whisky, had looked elsewhere. Outside of her father-in-law, Fal- 
conhurst was unable to provide any other white man and, with 
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social contacts in the neighbourhood so few, she had no oppor- 
tunity to meet any. Her desire becoming uncontrollable, she did 
not hesitate to take the step that meant crossing the colour line. 
She had settled upon Hammond’s Mandingo slave, Mede, his 
Negro fighter, his pride and joy. 

Mede was magnificent -a bronze Hercules —and during Ham- 
mond’s absence Blanche had commanded him to sleep with her. 
He was unwilling, knowing full well that he was treading on 
dangerous ground, but he had no choice in the matter. For a 
slave to think of disobeying the commands of his mistress was 
unthinkable, even though he knew that he was doing wrong. And 
so Mede had shared her bed. In the close confines of Falcon- 
hurst this had not gone unnoticed. The house servants soon 
found out about it, particularly Lucretia Borgia’s adolescent 
twins, Alpha and Omega, whose knowledge, used to blackmail 
the hapless Blanche, gained them equal entree to her bed along 
with Mede, while poor Lucretia Borgia quaked with fear in the 
kitchen. 

Shortly after Hammond returned, he was overjoyed to note his 
wife’s pregnancy and naturally gave himself credit for it because 
such a mating as she had encouraged was so entirely alien to the 
mores of the land that it was unthinkable. As her pregnancy 
increased he even began to show her some affection and atten- 
tion, hoping that she would produce the son on whom he could 
lavish the same affection as his father had on him. 

Blanche’s mother had arrived for the accouchement but when 
the child was born, she took one look at it, murdered it, and 
departed. It was black, which was only natural because whether 
it was sired by Mede, Meg, or Alph, none of them had any white 
blood. Hammond saw the child and then did what any Southern 
white man would have done under the circumstances — he 
poisoned Blanche. A short time previously he had sold Lucretia 
Borgia’s twins, along with Lucretia Borgia herself, to an eccen- 
tric Frenchman by the name of Roche in New Orleans, so it was 
impossible to wreak his vengeance upon them but Mede was 
there and Mede must be punished. It is probable that Hammond 
loved Mede far more than he had ever loved Blanche and, 
although he knew in his own heart that Mede was a victim of 
circumstances, his code demanded that Mede perish along with 
the white woman who had accepted his embraces. Hammond 
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killed him. He murdered the one person in his life whom he 
loved, admired, and cherished. It was no simple murder, no 
merciful slaying, no quick, charitable death. He had caused the 
boy — this perfect specimen of manhood — to immerse himself in 
the huge kettle that was used for slaughtering hogs. That the 
kettle was filled with boiling water was no deterrent. Mede 
entered it, prodded by Hammond’s pitchfork. The boiling water 
killed him and separated the flesh from his bones. After the 
water had cooled, those bones had been rescued by his mother 
and sister, Old Lucy and Big Pearl, pure Mandingos both. 

Then Hammond had departed. He could not remain at Fal- 
conhurst and his father did not blame him for not wanting to 
stay. He left behind him a broken-hearted old man, a grieving 
Ellen, his daughter Sophie, by Blanche, who was too young to 
care, and his mustee son Xerxes by Ellen. He left Old Lucy, 
Mede’s mother; and Big Pearl, Mede’s sister; and Big Pearl’s 
son, Old Mista Wilson, the fruit of an incestuous mating between 
Mede and Big Pearl in Hammond’s endeavour to breed another 
generation of pure Mandingos. He left behind him Falconhurst, 
which he probably loved more than anything else with the excep- 
tion of his father. He left behind the hundreds of slaves whom he 
had lived with, bred, and reared. 

Now he had been gone for two years and infrequent letters 
indicated that he was in Texas. By reading between the lines one 
could see that he was homesick and broken hearted. Some day, 
when the passing years had healed his wounds, he would come 
back. His father prayed that it would be soon. So did Ellen, who 
loved him, and so did Lucretia Borgia, who was more of a 
mother to him than his own mother had ever been. 
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LUCRETIA BORGIA dropped her dishcloth. 
She had heard Mem yelling when he first turned into the lane. 
Running out the kitchen door, she nearly tripped over Xerxes, 
who was stretched full-length on his belly on the top step, sip- 
ping sugar water out of a tin cup with a straw. She cursed him 
roundly and shoved him with her foot under his belly until he 
tumbled down on to the next step, whereupon he set up a howl 
that nearly drowned out Memnon’s shouts. Mem was riding a 
lathered horse, standing up in the stirrups, and as he reined up 
suddenly where Lucretia Borgia was standing the bag of 
groceries tied to the back of the saddle tore loose and fell to the 
ground, nearly landing on Xerxes, who screamed all the louder, 
bringing Ellen out on to the gallery with Sophie. Hearing Mem’s 
shouting, Lucretia Borgia’s cursing, Xerxes’ bawling, Sophie too 
started to cry. 

‘We got us a letter}, Mem managed to holler louder than 
Xerxes and Sophie screeched. ‘We got us a letter ’n thinkin’ it 
from Masta Hammond. Mista Morley he give it to me ’n he said, 
don’ lose it, Mem. Better tell Masta Warren we got it.’ 

‘°N ifn we got it, where is it?’ Lucretia Borgia reached up a 
hand while Memnon searched his pockets. ‘Whar’d yo’ put it? I 
do declare, Memnon, yo’ gits stupider ’n stupider every day.’ 
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Memnon had pinned the letter so carefully in his jacket pocket 
that it took him some moments to extricate it, but when 
he did, he waved it before Lucretia Borgia. ‘It from Masta 
Hammond. He’s a-comin’ home. Masta Hammond he’s a-comin’ 
back.’ 

She snatched the letter from him. ‘Yo’ ain’ a-knowin’ nothin’ 
bout it, Mem. Yo’ cain’ read. How yo’ know it from Masta 
Hammond?’ 

‘It a letter, ain’ it?’ 

‘Git down ’n pick up them vittles. Don’ leave ’em layin’ in the 
dirt. "N yo’, Xerxes, quit yore bawlin’ o’ I'll give Yo’ somethin’ 
to bawl about. Slap his ass, Ellen, ’n tell Sophie to keep quiet. 
Ain’ no sense in them a-carryin’ on so.’ She took a deep breath 
preparatory to heaving her body up the steps and mounted them 
one at a time, puffing between each step. Once inside the 
kitchen, she straightened her apron, smoothed down her head- 
cloth, and prepared to enter the sitting-room but not before 
Warren Maxwell himself started shouting. 

‘Lucretia Borgia! Lucretia Borgia! What all that yellin’ ‘n 
to-do *bout?’ 

‘Yellin’est house I ever did see,’ she muttered under her 
breath. ‘Every person gotta yell his fool head off.’ Then louder, 
as she passed through the dining-room: ‘We got us a letter, 
Masta Warren suh. Mem jes’ brought it. He a-thinkin’ it from 
Masta Hammond.’ 

‘Well, bring it here. Fetch it! What yo’ a-waitin’ for? Jesus 
Kee-rist, Lucretia Borgia, do I have to tell yo’ every goddam 
thing? Cain’ yo’ never think o’ nothin’ yore own self?’ 

She quickened her steps and walked over to his chair, holding 
out the letter. His crippled hands reached up for it and trembled 
as he took the sealed piece of paper. It slipped from his fingers 
but not until he had looked at it. 

‘Ain’ from Ham. Ain’ his writin’. Writ too good for Ham.’ 

‘But it from somebody.’ Lucretia Borgia was as disappointed 
as Maxwell. ‘It gotta be from somebody.’ She retrieved the 
letter and placed it in her master’s hands. 

‘Git me a table knife? He continued to stare at the letter 
while she marched out into the dining-room and back. Carefully 
he inserted the blade into the seal, broke it with clumsy fingers, 
and opened the letter. While she stood there impatiently he read 
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it to himself, laboriously spelling out some of the words. When 
she saw that he had finished, she asked, ‘Who it from?’ 

‘From Mista Sly in N’Orleans.’ 

‘What he say?’ This was almost as exciting as a letter from 
Hammond. ‘What that Mista Sly say?’ 

‘Ain’ yo’ fergittin’ somethin’?’ he said scowling. 

‘Masta Warren suh, she added perfunctorily. “What he say, 
Masta Warren suh?’ 

‘Don’t know ifn it any o° yore damned business, Lucretia 
Borgia. Yo’ a-gittin’ all-fired nosey, a-buttin’ into my affairs. 
Member what I bin sayin’ ’bout hangin’ yo’ up ’n strippin yo’ 
down?’ 

‘Shore do, Masta Warren suh.’ Lucretia Borgia was not at all 
perturbed. ‘But what that Mista Sly a-sayin’?’ 

Maxwell had intended all the time to read the letter to her 
but now he noticed that Ellen had come into the room, leading 
Sophie by one hand and Xerxes by the other. She stood in the 
dining-room doorway, her eyes pleading with him. 

‘Ain’ from Ham. His gruffness covered up his own dis- 
appointment. 

‘It from Mista Sly’—Lucretia Borgia had to let Ellen know 
that she already knew all about it-‘’n ifn yo’ kin shet up that 
Xerxes, Masta Warren a-goin’ to read it.’ 

ON ifn yo’ shet that big mouth © yourn, Lucretia Borgia, 
might git a chance to hear myself think. ’N yo’, Ellen, give that 
brat a slap on his ass ’n quiet him down.’ 

Lucretia Borgia stood mute, Xerxes stopped his bawling, 
Sophie tried to focus her crossed eyes on her grandfather, and 
there was a lull in the noise. Maxwell shifted himself in his chair 
so that the light was better, cleared his throat and began to 
read. 


Warren Maxwell Esq., 
Falconhurst Plantation 
Benson, Alabama. 


Honoured Sir: 


In reply to your esteemed favour of the 12 inst., permit me to 
offer my thanks to you for your past patronage and my hope that 
I can be of service to you in the future. I feel that it would be 
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advantageous to hold a vendue of Falconhurst stock and will be 
happy to manage the sale for you. It is my opinion, together with 
that of my associates, that such a sale would be profitable only 
because of the first-class reputation which Falconhurst servants 
have throughout the entire area. 


The vendue could be held sometime the latter part of fanuary, 
either at Falconhurst Plantation or in Benson Village. I suggest 
the latter if possible, provided there is a roofed assembly place 
in the town. 


If you could supply us with some 150 prime specimens, say 
100 strong young bucks and 50 wenches, the majority of the 
latter visibly enceinte if possible, we could round out a good 
afternoon’s sale as I always sell Falconhurst stock singly and not 
in groups. 


We have missed not seeing Mr Hammond Maxwell in New 
Orleans these past two years and I trust you will convey to him 
my sincere regards. Also trust that this letter finds you in the 
best of health. 


Your obedient servant 


Jonathan Sly 


He slumped back in his chair, rubbing his hands, trying to 
chafe the pain out of them. ‘What in tarnation yo’ think that 
word en-sent-ee mean. We got any ensentee wenches here, 
Lucretia Borgia?’ 

‘’Spects we have, Masta Warren suh. We got the best wenches 
in the country. ’Spects some o’ ’em kindly ensentee, tho’ ain’ 
noticed it myself. But we got plenty what’s knocked up anyway. 
Better to sell a wench what’s knocked up than one with a sucker. 
If’n she’s knocked up, they knows she’s a good breeder but if’n 
she jes’ got a sucker in her arms, cain’ tell rightly if’n it hern o’ 
not.’ 

‘If'n we got any what ain’, better put two bucks to her. Got to 
rush things. Don’ believe in puttin’ more’n one stud to a wench 
but this’s different. Wants to get fifty wenches all knocked up 
with bellies stickin’ out. Don’ care if’n they’s ensentee o’ not. Do 
say that two bucks with one wench always gits results. One buck 
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gets so horny a-watchin’ the other, they each got two-three shots 
in ’em. Yo’ ’n Mem pick out the extra studs, Lucretia Borgia.’ 

‘That Mem he no good for pickin’ out bucks.’ Lucretia Borgia 
was certainly not going to share the one task she enjoyed more 
than all others. ‘Mem jes’ ain’ in’rested in bucks. All look like to 
him. He don’ even finger ’em for to see if’n they any good. Now 
me’ -she nodded her head emphatically —‘ fore I picks out a 
stud, I fingers him good. If’n he got thin sap, reckon he ain’ too 
powerful. Picks em with good thick sap, I does.’ 

‘Tha’s right? Maxwell agreed, ‘thick sap always better’n thin. 
Whar that Mem anyway? He ain’ never ’roun’ an’ I want him. 
N whar’s that Jude? Do declare he’s slippery’s an eel. Tho’t yo’ 
was a-goin’ to git me a new saplin’ to drean my rheumatiz. 
Whyn’t yo’ done it. ’N git Memnon in here - want a toddy I do 
n want it hot. ’N git Jude here, my feet’s cold.’ 

‘Tol’ Jude he could go,’ Lucretia Borgia replied, undisturbed 
by the old man’s whining. “Had to make water, he did. Memnon 
be out stablin? the horse. Got a new saplin’ for you. "Member 
that Tiger boy what Masta Hammond sired — his first git? Time 
he got house-broke. Dido she a-bringin’ him in, but she 
a-washin’ him good so’s he won’ be stenchy.’ 

‘Ain’ no git ọ Ham’s goin’ to be stenchy anyway.’ Maxwell 
seemed disappointed that he had nothing more to complain 
about. ‘Better we keeps that Jude boy along in the house ’n have 
Memnon train him for a house servant. Jude all housebroken ’n 
all, it a shame to send him back to the garsonay. He kin ten’ to 
me too. He used to me ’n he a right lively saplin’. Ain’ seen 
Ham’s Tige for quite a spell. He a-growin’ up?’ 

‘Yes suh, Masta Warren suh. He a-shootin’ up. Pretty boy 
too! He got yeller hair jes’ like Masta Hammond. Right smart 
saplin’ but he ain’ housebroke. Got to housebreak him.’ 

‘Cain’ have him pissin’ on the carpet o’ shittin’ his pants. Yo’ 
better git after him.’ He listened to the kitchen door open and 
close. ‘Who that?’ 

‘Could be Memnon with the vittles from the store or could be 
Dido with Tiger. Wan’ that I go ’n see?’ 

‘Goddammit, yes! Don’ stan’ there a-wearin’ out the carpet. 
N mix me a toddy too. Come over here, Ellen. Want company, I 
do. Lookin’ like we a-goin’ to have a vendue right here at Fal- 
conhurst. Ain’ never sold no stock here afore. Somethin’ new. 
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Ain’? never done it afore. Figured could git better prices in 
N’Orleans. Means a lotta work ’n ’thout Ham don’ know as how 
we goin’ to manage it.’ Maxwell always found it difficult talking 
to Ellen. He was fond of her because he knew how much his son 
loved her, but she was a little too meek for him. He liked them 
spunky, like Lucretia Borgia. 

Ellen had been as disappointed as the old man that the letter 
was not from Hammond and did not announce his forthcoming 
arrival. At first, after his departure, the memory of his body and 
his love had sufficed but lately she had found herself eyeing 
some of the attractive young bucks and often at night up in her 
lonely bed she had indulged in extravagant fantasies with one or 
another of them. She had come to envy the wenches out in the 
cabins and Maxwell’s remark about supplying two studs to each 
wench had further inflamed her. She felt a hot flush in her 
cheeks and she was aware that her hands were trembling but she 
was able to control her voice when she answered Maxwell. 

‘We jes’ all pitch in, Masta Warren suh. Kin sew, I kin. Kin 
make up all the dresses for the wenches ’n the shirts ’n britches 
for the bucks. Masta Hammond always say Falconhurst niggers 
got to look good on the vendue table. He never did hol’ 
with sellin’ ’em off in osnaburg. Wantin’ good rigs for his 
niggers.’ 

‘Tha’s right. Never would have thought o’ it. Got to git us 
some yard goods from Benson. Tell Lucretia Borgia to figure out 
what we be needin’. Black britches ’n white shirts for the bucks. 
Black dresses °*n white neckerchiefs for the wenches. Red 
headcloths too. Cover up theys hair if’n it too short ’n kinky. 
Goin’ to put yo’ in charge. Git yo’ some good wenches to help 
yo’. Set ’em up in the loomin’ house ’n yo’ see that they work.’ 
He looked up as Lucretia Borgia entered, bearing a steaming 
toddy on a small tray and leading a bright-skinned boy of about 
eight years. 

She lifted a stool with one foot and shoved it near to Max- 
well’s chair and put the toddy down on it, cautioning him that it 
was hot. Then she led the child around in front of him. “This 
here’s Tige,’ she said. 

The boy, frightened out of his wits on this, his first trip to the 
big house, kept his head lowered, his bare big toe making circles 
on the rag carpet. He was sniffling from fright, ready to burst 
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into tears but Maxwell, recognising the resemblance in the little 
fellow to his own son, who had sired the lad, reached out one 
gnarled hand and placed it on the close-cropped head. 

‘Yo’ Tiger?’ he asked, his voice devoid of its usual gruffiness. 

The boy merely nodded his head under the pressure of the old 
man’s hand. 

‘Yo’ speak up, Tige’ — Lucretia Borgia was loath to relinquish 
her authority -—‘o’ yo’ll feel the flat oè my hand.’ 

‘He’s all right, Lucretia Borgia. Jes’ a little skeered, tha’s all.’ 
He cupped the boy’s chin in his hand and lifted his face. “What 
she a-meanin’, Tiger, is that yo’ gotta say, “Yes suh, Masta 
Warren suh.” Thas’ proper. Yo’ won’t forgit, will yo’?’ 

‘Yas suh, Masta Warren suh.’ The boy’s words came haltingly. 

‘Yo’ means no suh, Masta Warren suh.’ Lucretia Borgia was 
impatient with the boy’s apparent stupidity. 

‘Leave him ’lone. Here, boy’—he proffered the toddy glass — 
‘take a sip o’ this. Nice ’n sweet. Yo’ll like it. Take care, though, 
it mighty hot.’ 

Tiger sipped and smiled. Then Maxwell indicated to Lucretia 
Borgia to fold the quilt and put it on the floor and had the boy 
take off his shirt and lie down on it. Placing his feet on the 
glabrous skin, Maxwell covered them with another quilt, while 
Tiger on his stomach, his head propped up on his hands, his eyes 
rolling to show the whites, stared straight ahead. Maxwell looked 
down at the child, his thoughts momentarily confused. This was 
just another nigger sapling; ten years or so from now hed be a 
valuable buck because he had good bones, the promise of muscu- 
larity, and a handsome face with a light brown colour, which was 
heightened by the kinky blond hair. Yet Maxwell was not 
unaware that this child was his grandson, the son of his own son 
Hammond. He looked up at Lucretia Borgia. 

‘Whereat that l1 horse what Hammond used to play with 
when he a youngun?’ 

She thought for a moment, pursing her lips, then went across 
the room to a tall Empire secretary, rummaged through the top 
drawer, and brought out a small horse and rider, crudely carved 
from wood with traces of paint still showing. The rider could be 
removed from the saddle and slipped back on. She brought it 
over and placed it in Maxwell’s hand. It had been his son’s one 
and only plaything, but after Hammond’s accident on the horse 
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he had never cared for it. Maxwell held it for a moment, 
stroking it with his hand, then reached over and placed it on the 
carpet before Tiger. 

‘Somethin’ for yo’ to play with whilst yo’ a-lyin’ there,’ he 
said. Of course, this boy on the floor before him was not human 
but he did have human blood in him and the fact that that blood 
was Hammond’s had changed the boy’s status. He was not on a 
level with Xerxes, who was far whiter, but Xerxes took after his 
mother while this boy looked like Ham. 

Tiger regarded the toy horse without touching it. He looked 
up at Lucretia Borgia for instructions. 

‘Yo’ says, “Thank-ee Masta Warren suh”.’ 

Tiger repeated the words, then allowed the barest tip of his 
finger to touch the horse. That this wonderful object should be 
his was quite beyond his comprehension. To be allowed to touch 
it, handle it, and play with it was so entirely removed from 
anything that had ever happened to him before that he could not 
understand it. Hitherto the extent of his playthings had been a 
chip to sail in a puddle, a switch broken from a tree and 
denuded of its leaves, or a stone to throw. 

His contemplation of his treasure was short-lived. Sophie ran 
over to her grandfather, swooped down, and snatched the toy 
from in front of Tiger, hugging it closely to herself. 

‘He cain’ have it, Grampa. It mine. He jes’ a nigger. Dirty li'l 
nigger, yo’. She kicked his face, but as she was barefooted, it 
inflicted no injury. Tiger tried hard not to cry. 

Maxwell put his arm round her and gently took the horse 
away. ‘Horses ain’ for li’l girls,’ he explained. “Them’s boys’ 
playthin’s. Li’l girls play with dolls. Tell yo’ what, Sophie. PU 
have Dido make you up a nice cornhusk doll. She kin do ’em 
good. She dress it up for yo’ all pretty.’ 

Sophie’s eyes followed the horse as Maxwell put it back in 
Tiger’s hands. She really didn’t want the horse, she had played 
with it to her heart’s content and abandoned it long ago as 
uninteresting. It would be much better to go to Dido’s cabin, 
where the young boys stayed, and play with them while Dido 
made the doll for her. The saplings at Dido’s house wore no 
clothes and, young as she was, Sophie was fascinated by the ana- 
tomical difference between boys and girls. 

‘Didn’? wan’ that damned ol’ horse nohow,’ she said. ‘Kin I go 
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to Dido’s cabin now, Grampa. Kin I, huh?’ At his nod of assent 
she ran from the room. 

Tiger’s hands closed round the toy. “Thank-ee, Masta Warren 
suh he said again. “Tiger be a good boy. He do as Masta 
Warren say.’ Then, remembering his last-minute instructions 
from Lucretia Borgia, he added, “Tiger ain’ a-goin’ to piss on 
the floor nohow.’ 

‘Larrups yo’ good if’n yo’ do.’ Lucretia Borgia scowled and 
showed the flat of her hand. ‘Always larruped those twins 0’ 
mine every mornin’ regular.’ 

“N a hell o’ a lot o’ good it did ’em,’ Maxwell scoffed, 
‘a-rapin’ a white woman. If’n I wants this boy larruped PI tell 
yo’. Larrup any yo’ wants but keep yore black hands off’n 
Xerxes ’n Tiger. Theys Hammond’s git. "Bout time, Lucretia 
Borgia, yo’ learned I’m still a-runnin’ this place. Leastwise till 
Ham gits back. That Memnon?’ he asked as he heard the 
kitchen door close again. 

‘Mem?’ Lucretia Borgia called out. 

‘Comin’.’ 

‘Then git in here, drat yore yellow rind.’ Maxwell’s impa- 
tience had returned. ‘Git in here. Got us a lot œ work to do. Yo’ 
so goddamned lazy, Memnon, yo’ cain’ even shake the dead lice 
off’n yore carcass. Declare, yore bout due for a whoppin’. Goin’ 
to hang yo’ up ’n strip the meat right off’n yore back ’n then rub 
pimentade in. Ham gave it to yo’ onct with a drenchin’ o’ ipecac 
forehand. Made yo’ sicker’n a dog, the ipecac did. Puked all 
over the place, but he whopped yo’ jes’ the same. Liable to git it 
"gain, so step lively.’ 

‘Yas suh, Masta Warren suh.’ Mem entered the room, followed 
by Jude, who halted at the door in amazement, seeing Tiger in 
his accustomed place under Maxwell’s feet. Not knowing what 
else to do, he tiptoed into the room to stand behind Lucretia 
Borgia. 

‘Now look-it here, Maxwell addressed them all. ‘We got a lot 
o work to do. Dependin’ on yo’ to help me. Catch any 0’ yo’ 
a-laying down on the job, ’n PI skin yo’ ’live. Don’ wan’ no word 
o this sale to git out now. Makes the niggers nervous, thinkin’ 
they might git sold. Ain’ nobody knows *bout it but jes’ us. So 
if’n it leaks out, goin’ to whop yo’ all. 

‘Mem, hist yore ass out to the barn ’n git me Priam, then git 
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down to the carpenter’s shop ’n git me Absalom. Git Hermes in 
from the fields ’n git Pharaoh too. Tell ’em to wash up so’s they 
won’ be stenchy ’n put on clean clothes ’n come here to the 
house. Knows it ain’ fittin’? for ’em to come in here but I cain’ go 
out ’n we got things to do. Ellen, yo’ stay here. Send Xerxes out 
to play. Lucretia Borgia, git a chair from the kitchen ’n sit 
down.’ 

Thus did he drape the mantle of authority over Lucretia 
Borgia -not by word of mouth, for he would never have been 
guilty of delegating any authority to a Negro, let alone a woman, 
but merely by letting the others see her seated in his presence. 
That would be enough. No slave was permitted to sit on a chair 
in the presence of a white man. They must either remain stand- 
ing or sit on the floor. But Warren Maxwell realised one thing. 
Lucretia Borgia had more ‘git-up-n-git’, more innate intelli- 
gence, more natural perspicacity than anyone else on the planta- 
tion. She was a born boss. As she started for the kitchen to fetch 
the chair she passed Mem, open-mouthed and goggle-eyed over 
her sudden rise in status. 

‘Git started, nigger,’ she said, ‘shake the lead outa yore ass.’ 
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WITH Warren Maxwell presiding, seated in his 
rocking chair with Tiger at his feet, and Lucretia Borgia 
perched stiffly on a kitchen chair a little behind him, the Council 
of State of Falconhurst met in full session. The heads of various 
departments — those few Negroes whom Warren Maxwell had 
come to know and trust—were all there. Ellen, who but for the 
slight attenuation of her blood would have been his son’s wife; 
Agamemnon, the house servant; Absalom, trained as a carpenter, 
light in colour and small in stature; Priam, who showed almost 
pure Whydah blood lines and was in charge of the barns; 
Hermes, tall, slender and graceful with curly black hair and two 
dimples in his cheeks, who had charge of the field gangs; and 
Pharaoh, a huge black brute, probably Sudanese, who stood 
well over six feet tall and was the official whipper and unofficial 
constable of the plantation and held the record for having sired 
over forty offspring since he had first been put to stud. These 
young men, none of them over thirty, had been Maxwell’s 
trusted lieutenants since the departure of his son. They had 
grown up with Hammond, played with him as a child, swum 
with him, ridden with him, hunted with him and been his com- 
panions. They were not his friends — actual friendship between a 
master and a slave was not recognised—but they were, one 
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might say, his pets. They were not for sale, unless of course 
some exceptional offer were to be made for them, because their 
training, intelligence, and reliability made them valuable assets 
to the plantation. 

They stood around Maxwell’s chair, entirely cognisant of the 
authority of Lucretia Borgia, who was seated behind them. They 
all knew and feared her. Not one of them but what knew her lust 
for power. They recognised her for the sycophant she was, flat- 
tering the whites while she furthered her own ends. Some of 
them had felt the flat of her hand on various occasions without 
the ability to hit back because she was a woman. Yet, despite 
everything, they liked her, even respected her for her ability, her 
intelligence, her drive, and her sincere interest in the well-being 
and prosperity of Falconhurst. Lucretia Borgia was not afraid of 
work, although she was not overly fond of it and if she could 
delegate it to anybody else, she did, but woe unto them if it was 
not done in a way that measured up to her standards. Still, she 
never shrank from any task and, once having started it, did not 
abandon it but saw it through to its finish. She had a smattering 
of all crafts, from worming a nigger to plastering a wall, and she 
recognised good workmanship. If a job was well done, she 
accepted it without praise or comment; if it turned out poorly 
she was not sparing of her right hand. 

Maxwell had a deep and abiding affection for her, which he 
would not have admitted even to himself. He knew he could trust 
her along with the men before him. They were not ordinary 
servants. It was Hammond who had first delegated authority to 
them and later Maxwell had confirmed it. He knew he was safe 
in telling them about the forthcoming sale and that they would 
not spread the news. Although the Negroes at Falconhurst had 
been indoctrinated into their eventually being sold by colourful 
propaganda as to their future position as studs and breeders on 
other plantations (most of which was true and not unduly exag- 
gerated), the prospects and uncertainty of a sale always made 
them nervous and apprehensive. Their life at Falconhurst was 
pleasant — little work, plenty of food, and kind treatment. 
Although they were never allowed to form any permanent 
attachments for the women they were assigned to, they had close 
and interdependent relationships among themselves. Bucks usu- 
ally paired off or had their own little clique of chosen friends 
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and wenches were prone to accept the other women in their 
cabins as sisters. A sale, with separation not only from the 
environment they had always known but from their friends, 
caused restlessness, even though they anticipated going to a 
better place. Therefore, in telling about the impending sale 
Maxwell swore them all to secrecy and bound them by the threat 
of a whipping if any word of it leaked out. 

To Absalom he gave orders for the felling of trees and the 
sawing of planks for the repair of cabins and barns. Although he 
had not yet considered the exact location of the sale, he 
envisaged that perhaps it would be held out of doors and in such 
case, lumber would be necessary for the construction of the 
vendue platform and benches for buyers and spectators. To 
Hermes he assigned the task of getting the men out into the 
fields and, although there were no particular tasks for them to 
do at this time, he told him to issue hoes to the men and have 
them chop weeds. This was more to condition their bodies than 
to accomplish any worthwhile result through their labour. Bucks 
needed to be hardened up before a sale so that their muscles 
would not be soft and flabby but well pumped up and rounded 
with bulging biceps, well padded pectorals, and bellies that dis- 
played a corrugation of muscles. They were to start at once and 
all men and women were to be given extra food — more clabber, 
more molasses, more hogmeat, and any greens that might be 
available. Each worker was to have one raw egg a day to make 
his skin shine and saplings were to ferret out hens’ nests in 
barns, sheds and highweeds. Both bucks and wenches were to be 
issued chicken and ham fat to be well rubbed into their bodies at 
night to condition them further. Perfection in a slave, Maxwell 
had always maintained, consisted of many little things all added 
together to make a perfect whole. 

Lucretia Borgia was to have charge of feeding all hands, in 
addition to her supervision of the breeding cabins and the 
birthing house. Naturally she was expected to oversee the 
cooking and cleaning of the big house, although Maxwell 
suggested that she delegate some of this to Ellen. By her 
favoured position as his son’s concubine, Ellen had never been 
called on to do any work, but now, what with seeing to the 
sewing of garments and overseeing some of the housework, she 
would have her hands full. 
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Priam was to get together a group to whitewash all cabins and 
barns, spruce up the grounds, cut weeds around the cabins, and 
make the whole place neat and tidy. Maxwell anticipated a great 
influx of visitors and, although Falconhurst was no brick- 
mansioned showplace, he intended that it reflect the prestige of 
his Falconhurst breed. 

To Mem, who had had early training as a mason before he 
became a house servant and who still understood how to slap 
mortar on bricks, Maxwell assigned the task of building a fire- 
place in the barn. There would be too much for him to do now 
to transact all his business in the house ard he could have him- 
self carried out in his chair to the barn, provided there was a fire 
out there. He wondered why he had not thought of it before. 

Remained then but Pharaoh to be assigned and he was given 
the general job of overseeing the various groups so that there 
would be no slackers and that everyone was kept working. All 
four men were to report to Lucretia Borgia, who would, in turn, 
report to Warren Maxwell himself. Jude was to take over many 
of the house duties that Memnon had performed and Memnon 
was to be free to do his masonry work and to ride into Benson 
every day, collect mail, and do errands. Instructions having been 
given, Maxwell questioned each one of the men individually to 
see that he understood thoroughly his tasks. This done, he 
further briefed Lucretia Borgia. She was to get someone to take 
over as much of the cooking as possible —-say Dido, who had at 
one time been her assistant. Dido’s job of slopping the niggers 
would be turned over to someone else, but as this consisted 
mostly of setting pans of milk to sour to produce clabber, baking 
compone, and boiling up meat and greens in the big kettles, it 
required no particular culinary skill such as was necessary in the 
house. 

Loath as she was to relinquish her cooking and the subsequent 
praise it usually brought her, Lucretia Borgia was glad to be 
relieved of the humdrum work of preparing three meals a day. 
She knew she could lord it over Dido and she determined, on her 
own, to get a girl in the kitchen in addition to Dido to train in 
housework so that she might be relieved of that task too. She 
waited until the boys had filed out before she relinquished her 
seat, then stood up and faced Maxwell. 

‘Bin a-sittin’ so long, gets stiff in the knees.’ It was her way of 
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acknowledging the honour that had been paid to her. ‘Lots to do 
now, Masta Warren suh. What yo’ think Pd better start on first?’ 

‘Got to git them extra bucks picked out to cover the wenches. 
That most important. Wan’ them wenches all knocked up an’ 
time come for the sale. Guess yo’ll have to wait till nightfall; 
boys all out’n the fields ’n scattered all over the place now. Kin 
go to the garsonay after they gits locked up for the night ’n pick 
om out. Member what I a-sayin’. I wants good breeders. Strong 
young bucks what’s got good sap in ’em.’ 

‘Ain’? no way © tellin’.’ Lucretia Borgia stood still, her eyes on 
the hit-or-miss pattern of the rag carpet. ‘Yo’ ’member that 
Napoleon boy what yo’ gave me ‘fore Masta Ham went? Well 
that Pole he had plenty o’ sap but he never had a sucker in him. 
Ain’ no way œ tellin’, Masta Warren suh.’ 

‘Ain’? no shore way. Yo’ right for onct, Lucretia Borgia. 
Sometimes it the fault o° the buck, sometimes the fault o’ the 
dam. ’Members that Pole boy, I do. Fine upstandin’ young buck. 
Think Ham sold him at the Forks in the Road. He lookin’ like he 
had plenty of suckers in him but didn’ have nary a one.’ 

‘Shore tried hard ’nuff though’ -— Lucretia Borgia giggled- 
‘member he mighty powerful. Mem mighty jealous-like me 
takin’ on Pole ’n thinkin’ mayhap Mem he put a Obeah on him 
so’s he don’ do nothing.’ 

Maxwell snorted. ‘We ain’ goin’ to have no talkin’ *bout Obeah 
o` any such foolishness ’round here. Ain’ no such thing. Jes’ 
nigger superstition what they brought over from Afriky. Buck kin 
either git suckers o’ he cain’. Obeah got nothing to do with it.’ 

‘No suh, Masta Warren suh, no suh. But I kin pick ’em ifn 
anyone kin. Ain’ much "bout bucks I don’ know.’ 

He nodded his head in agreement. ‘Course it don’ seem hardly 
fittin’ for yo’ to do it but trust yo’ more’n Mem. What yo’ think, 
Lucretia Borgia? Thinkin’ o’ sellin’ him off. Mem a-gettin’ on, 
must be nigh forty now. He a-gittin’ slothful.’ 

‘Always was!’ Lucretia Borgia curled her thick lower lip in 
contempt. ‘’N ’sides, he ain’ the man he useter be, Masta 
Warren, suh. He right triflin’. Yo’ ain’ bin a-knowin’ it, but I bin 
a-coverin’ up for him for quite a spell. Shore wish yo’d sell him 
’n give me a young vig’rous buck. Think I kin git yo’ ’nother pair 
o’ twins like’n Meg ’n Alph.’ 

‘Them twins came through Mem ’n not yo’. Brought me three 
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pairs o’ twins when he in his prime. Damndest nigger for 
plantin’ twins I ever did see, but he a-gettin’ too slothful. Goin’ 
to think it over. May sell him. Jes’ may, but don’ say nothin’ to 
him bout it.’ 

‘No suh, Masta Warren suh. A-goin’ now. Goin’ down to 
Dido’s cabin ’n fotch her up here. Got lots to do, Masta Warren 
suh.’ 

‘Well, git started then. Declare, Lucretia Borgia, yo’ jes’ *bout 
so slothful’s Mem. Don’ know if’n I might sell yo’ too.’ 

Her laugh was loud, raucous, and entirely disrespectful. ‘Sol’ 
me onct, yo’ did, Masta Warren suh. Sol’ me ‘long with them 
twins to Mon-sewer Roche way down in N’Orleans but I runned 
a come back. Yas suh!’ she said, giggling, ‘rode that goddam 
mule all-a-way from N’Orleans. Rid nights so’s the paddy-rollers 
ain’ cotchin’? me. Go "head! Sell me ’gain! I Falconhurst nigger, 
Masta Warren suh. I a-goin’ to die here. Yo’n Masta Ham ‘n 
Miz Sophie mine. Falconhurst mine too. Don’ min’ ifn yo’ sells 
me, but that don’ mean I a-goin’.’ 

It was on Maxwell’s tongue to reprimand her, but he did not. 
Unwilling as he was to admit it, he depended on her. The whole 
place would fall to pieces without her and he realised it all too 
well. Still, he had to have the last word. 

‘Sell yo’ if’n I wants.’ He pointed a gnarled finger at her. ‘Sell 
yo’ way up in Virginny o’ over in Georgia, so goddam far yo’ 
cain’ git back ifn yo’ don’ keep a civil tongue in yore head. Jes’ 
‘bout sick ’n tired o° yore sass, Lucretia Borgia. Jes’ bout. Now 
git goin’.’ 

She started for the kitchen but just as she was about to pass 
through the door into the dining-room he halted her. ‘Git that 
Jude to mix me up a toddy, good ’n hot. ’N one for Tiger too 
but ’thout too much corn ’n more sweetnin’. ’N, Lucretia 
Borgia!’ 

‘Yas suh, Masta Warren suh.’ 

‘Bout that buck yo’ a-cravin. Let Mem bed hisself down in the 
woodshed ’n pick out some likely buck for to share yore pallet in 
the kitchen. Git a likely boy ’n we kin housebreak him to take 
Mem’s place if’n we sell him.’ 

‘Thank-ee, Masta Warren suh, thank-ee kindly. Pick a good 
one, I will. She smiled to herself at her reward as she passed 
out into the kitchen. ‘Sell me!’ she muttered to herself. ‘Jes’ like 
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to see OP Masta sell me. Runned onct ’n would run ’gain, but he 
ain’ never a-goin’ to sell me. Not by a jugful, he ain’.’ Lucretia 
Borgia was in her element. There were orders to give and she 
had the authority to back them up. Like a ship under full sail, 
she made her way to Dido’s cabin and packed her off to the big 
house kitchen. She considered putting Old Lucy to slopping the 
Negroes. Lucy was Maxwell’s pure Mandingo wench, the mother 
of Mede, whom Hammond had murdered, and Big Pearl. The 
fact that neither Lucy nor Big Pearl had ever been considered 
for sale showed the place they occupied in the plantation hier- 
archy. She decided against it. Old Lucy was too uppity to take 
orders with good grace. “Them Mandingos always too uppity. 
Think they’s better’n anyone else, but they the muskiest niggers 
ever. Stink jes’ like polecats.’ Rather than risk a rebuke to her 
authority, she decided to leave Old Lucy alone, knowing that she 
might get her comeuppance if she crossed swords with her or 
with Big Pearl. Well, shed get Tense to slop the slaves. She'd 
had a period at the big house when she was Hammond’s bed 
wench and she knew more than the wenches who had never done 
anything but lie on their backs and get pestered. 

Lucretia Borgia was anxious for the night to come. She antici- 
pated the choosing of the needed studs but most of all she 
realised that it would give her an unparalleled opportunity to 
pick out the one she wanted for herself. She had had her eye on 
several but had never dared invite any to the kitchen for fear of 
Maxwell’s censure. The strictest of all Falconhurst rules was 
that against indiscriminate pairing off. Not that it stemmed 
from any question of morality. That was the last thing to be 
considered, but it was designed to guarantee and assure that no 
buck’s time would be wasted in dallying with some light o’ love 
when he should be producing suckers from some particular mate 
that had been chosen for him. A breeder of horses did not let his 
stallions pick their own mates. Niggers were no different. 

In the meantime Lucretia Borgia had to see that Dido cooked 
the ham just right; that cold milk was fetched from the spring 
house for Sophie and Xerxes; that there was enough food for 
Mem and Jude and Tiger in the kitchen; and that the new 
wench, one Orissa she had picked out, had instructions in 
washing the dishes, pots and pans. Indeed, there was so much to 
do that by the time supper was Over, Lucretia Borgia was as 
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tired as though she had done her ordinary day’s work — but by no 
means too exhausted to do the job that was ahead of her. 

The bucks were locked in the garsonay after their evening 
meal and it had always been Mem’s job to keep tally and see 
that all present were accounted for before the big plank was 
slipped into the iron hangers and the occupants locked up for the 
night. She waited for him to do this and then, when he started 
the laborious task of getting Warren Maxwell up the stairs to his 
bedroom, she dispatched Jude along with them to learn how to 
undress the old man in case Maxwell did carry out his plan to 
sell Memnon, which she secretly hoped he would do. Although 
Memnon had been considered her ‘man’ for a number of years 
and had sired her children, she had never been bound to him by 
any ties of affection. He, as a house servant with a record of 
service as long as her own, represented a division of her 
authority and she knew that if he were no longer there, she 
would be the only remaining house servant that would count. 

Dido had returned to her cabin, taking with her the new girl, 
Orissa, who was being covered by a buck there. Mem and Jude 
were upstairs with Maxwell; Ellen too had gone upstairs, taking 
Sophie and Xerxes with her; and little Tiger was in Maxwell’s 
bed, at his feet. Lucretia Borgia took down three tallow dips 
from a shelf above the fireplace and placed a tinderbox in her 
pocket. From a drawer underneath the dish cupboard she took — 
counting on the fingers of both hands three times — thirty small 
wooden discs, each strung on a rawhide thong. These she hung 
over her arm. The weather had turned unusually warm for that 
time of year and she did not bother with the ragged shawl that 
hung on a nail by the door. Outside it was bright moonlight —a 
full moon that flooded everything with silver, etching black 
shadows from trees and shrubs. 

All the shutters in the cabins along the street were closed as 
protection against the night air and every cabin was dark. 
Bedtime came early at Falconhurst. There was nothing to sit up 
for and no light to sit up by. There was, however, a light in Old 
Lucy’s cabin, which was separated from and behind the others, 
and Lucretia Borgia was impelled by curiosity to knock on the 
door and see what Old Lucy and Big Pearl might be doing that 
would require a light. She was, however, unsure of her welcome 
and did not particularly want a run-in with Old Lucy. Besides, 
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she had something far more interesting to occupy her mind. 

The plank that barred the doors of the garsonay, heavy as it 
was, offered no difficulty. She removed it and opened the big 
double doors, stepping inside and not bothering to close them. 
Inside, the brilliant moonlight, streaming through the barred but 
unshuttered windows, cast zebra-like shadows on the floor, 
illuminating the long double rows of sleeping men. The floor, 
except for a centre aisle, was strewn thickly with hay and straw 
that was in some places covered with ragged quilts and horse 
blankets. On these the men slept, their heads up to the wall, 
their feet to the aisle. The long room was filled with deep- 
chested snores and the sound of heavy breathing, as her entrance 
had not awakened the sleepers. Without lighting her candles, she 
walked down the centre aisle, peering curiously at the men until 
she came to a couple who were sleeping soundly, entwined in 
each other’s arms. She stopped for a moment, staring down ar 
them, disgusted at witnessing two men in such a position. Bucks 
were for wenches! To her this was an unpleasant reminder of 
what she had seen in the Roche mansion in New Orleans when 
she had accompanied her twin sons there after they had been 
sold. 

Stooping over to get more leverage, she raised her hand and 
let it descend on the rounded buttocks of the boy nearest her, 
With all the muscles of her powerful arm behind it, her hand 
made a resounding slap on his bare skin. The fellow jack-knifed 
up, disengaging himself from his partner, and stared up, scarcely 
able to believe what he saw—Lucretia Borgia in the garsonay. 

‘What yore name, boy?’ she demanded. ‘’N what hisn?” she 
said, pointing to the other, who had also awakened and lay there 
trembling. 

‘I Darius, he said, his teeth chattering with fright. He was 
absolutely unaware of why he had been singled out for punish- 
ment. He had been sound asleep. ‘’N that there’s Luxor.’ He 
pointed to his companion. 

‘Both yo’ boys come ’round to the kitchen door come mornin’, 
Ain’ a-goin’ to have no goin’s-on like’n this here at Falconhurst, 
Bad ’nuff in N’Orleans. Buck a-sleepin’ with his arm ’round 
‘nother buck!’ She snorted in disgust. ‘Jes don’ cotton to the 
idea. Masta Warren he a-goin’ to have yo’ two whopped. Goin’ 
to strip the meat right off’n yore bones.’ 
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‘Ain’ done nothin’, Miz Lucretia Borgia mam. Ain’ done 
nothin’? bad. Sound ’sleep, I was, ’n so was Luxor. Jes’ kinda 
cuddlin’ up ’n gittin? warm ’cause we ain’ got no blanket. Sides, 
I ain’ had no wench never. Memnon he never picks me out. What 
I a-goin’ to do?’ 

‘Yo’ a-goin’ to be at the kitchen door come mornin’, that’s 
what yo’re goin’ to do.’ 

‘Ain’ my fault neither,’ Luxor was sobbing. ‘Ain’ a-knowin’ 
what Darius a-doin’ whilst I sleepin’. Please don’ whop me, Miz 
Lucretia Borgia. Ain’ to blame.’ 

“Pears like’n nobody to blame, but yo’s goin’ to get whopped 
all the same.’ She turned her back on them and clapped her 
hands together, waking those who had not already been roused 
by the disturbance. One by one they sat up, yawning and 
stretching, clasping their knees with their hands or leaning back 
against the wall. They all wondered at the presence of a woman 
in their midst — something that had never happened before. She 
ordered two of them to get up and drag a bench into the middle 
of the floor, then lighted two of the candles and, after dripping 
some of the tallow on the bench, placed them one on each side of 
her. Lighting the third one, she placed it on the floor. All these 
actions were closely followed by the boys, who did not know 
what to make of it. 

‘Got to git me some thirty likely bucks,’ she announced, ‘what 
is good ’n strong for covering wenches. All yo’ boys git up ’n line 
up in a row. Wants yo” to come here one by one.’ 

‘Take me, Miz Lucretia Borgia mam,’ a voice called out from 
the darkness. ‘I jes’ a-waitin’ for a likely wench.’ 

‘Take me! Take me! Take me!’ The calls came from all 
parts of the shed. 

‘Yo’-all jes’ keep yore mouths shet. I take those that I wants 
and I don’ take those that I don’ want. Yo’ there’ -she pointed 
to one of the boys who had lifted the bench — ‘yo’ start. Come 
over here.’ She indicated a spot directly before the candle that 
burned on the floor. ‘’N make it fast too. When I say “jump”, 
yo jump.’ 

He stepped up into the circle of light and she made a careful 
examination of him with her hands. She looked first at his face, 
scrutinising it carefully, because she wanted only the best- 
looking, the handsomest, and the best-appearing. She discounted 
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thick, rubbery lips, broad, flat noses, or any other feature that 
detracted from the boy’s good looks. Although she was aware 
that she would never see the progeny that he might beget, she 
wanted that issue to be a credit to Falconhurst. Her hands 
explored the thick column of his neck, ran down over his shoul- 
ders to feel of his arms, then back to judge the width of his chest 
and the firm muscles of his pectorals. She felt the flatness of his 
belly and the firmness of his thighs, letting her hands go down to 
explore the roundness of his calves and her fingers to count his 
toes and see that they were straight and well formed. Then, 
having completed her examination of his body, she cupped his 
genitals in her hand, weighing them and manipulating them. She 
enjoyed the feeling of tumescence her hands engendered. 

The fellow seemed to meet all her requirements and she 
decided that he was well capacitated and fit to sire Falconhurst 
progeny. She took one of the wooden discs on the rawhide thong 
from her arm and hung it around his neck. ‘Yo’ll do,’ she said. 
‘Yo’ had a wench afore?’ 

‘Shore have, Miz Lucretia Borgia mam. Memnon he gave me 
that Bedelia wench over in Sue-Mary’s cabin. Did a good job on 
her too. She had a fine big sucker, so they’s a-tellin’ me. Buck it 
was. Bin a-waitin’ for Memnon to give me ’nother wench. Shore 
thank yo’, Miz Lucretia Borgia mam. Goin’ to work hard, I am. 
Goin’ to git another buck sucker for Masta Warren.’ 

‘Yo’d better!’ She dismissed him and called for another. 

One by one they stepped up before her, quite unabashed now 
and anxious for her inspection. Seeing the others being handled 
had excited them and they pranced before her like young 
stallions, each convinced of his own superior powers. 

After the first ten or so, it seemed to her that it was a waste 
of time. All Falconhurst boys seemed eminently qualified, as 
indeed they were, because over the years the undesirables had 
been weeded out and only the strong, the healthy, and the 
handsome remained. 

She did, however, come across three boys whom she discarded 
because of extreme phimosis. Cursing Mem for not having 
brought it to her attention or that of Maxwell, she felt almost as 
much disgusted at seeing this as she had at seeing the two boys 
sleeping together. . 

‘Cain’? have no Falconhurst boys like’n that,’ she explained to 
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them. ‘Bucks like’n that ain’ no good for breedin’. ’Sides, buyer 
coming to look you over ain’ a-goin’ to buy yo’ for no 
stud. He jes’ a-goin’ to buy yo’ for a fiel’ hand. Damned stenchy 
too.’ 

One of the boys protested. ‘Ain’ my fault, Miz Lucretia 
Borgia mam. I cain’ help it but I a good stud, mam. Mem he 
picked me to cover a wench ’n got her knocked up. Got good sap 
in me.’ 

She waved him away. With all she had to choose from, she was 
not interested in anything but perfection. Almost every boy that 
passed her seemed right for the job in mind and she had only 
two or three of the wooden discs left on her arm when a young 
buck stepped up before her whose absolute perfection made her 
gasp. The candlelight flickered on his superb thighs, lit up his 
massive chest, the columnar neck, and lingered on the handsome 
face. He was not black but a warm shade of copper brown and a 
satiny bloom highlighted the sleekness of his skin. Lucretia 
Borgia realised that his perfection needed no examination. 

‘Yo’ shore hung, boy.’ She nodded her head in admiration. 
‘Um-um! Yo’ more like’n a jackass ’n a buck. Cain’ waste yo’ on 
no wench ’n, ’sides, yo’re a-goin’ to split her open. Yo’ a pretty 
boy too. What’s yore name?’ 

‘I Jeng,’ he answered, conscious of his own superiority. “Tha’s 
short for Genghis Khan what Masta Hammond done called me. 
Useter be jes’ Johnny when he bought me ’n I jes’ a saplin’.’ 

‘Yo’ had any git?’ 

‘Yes suh, Miz Lucretia Borgia mam. Got me two wenches 
knocked up ’n waiting for ’nother soon’s Memnon he pick me 
gain.’ 

She regarded him thoughtfully, closing one eye as she in- 
ventoried him. ‘How’d yo’ like bein’ a house servant?’ She knew 
that she was proffering the highest honour a slave could achieve. 
House servants, with permanent positions in the big house, where 
they came in intimate daily contact with their white masters, 
were the aristocracy of all bondsmen-—far removed from 
ordinary field hands. 

‘Shore likes it fine, Miz Lucretia Borgia mam.’ Genghis Khan 
could scarcely realise his good fortune. 

‘We a-makin’ some changes up at the big house. Yo’ come 
-roun’ to the kitchen door come mornin’, alongside them two, 
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that Darius ’n Luxor. Got to see what yo’ look like in the 
daytime.’ 

‘Yes suh, Miz Lucretia Borgia mam. Yes suh. Shore will.’ 

She found that she had given out all the discs before the line 
had been half examined. Her examination had proven successful. 
She now had thirty sound boys; she had chosen the best of the 
lot for herself; and she had apprehended two who were culprits 
and three whom she knew would require the services of Doc 
Redfield, the veterinarian. Leaning over, she snuffled the candle 
on the floor between her fingers and stood up. 

‘Each one 0” yo’ boys what got the dingus ’roun’ yore neck, 
stay here in the garsonay tomorrow mornin’ after the others go. 
Got special jobs for yo’ boys a-coverin’ wenches. Going’ to tell 
yo’ what cabins yo’ a-goin’ to.’ She snuffed out one of the 
candles on the bench and then held the other one high. “Where 
yo’, Genghis Khan?’ 

‘Right here suh, Lucretia Borgia mam.’ 

‘Git yore trogs ’n put ’em on ’n come with me. Ain’ no need 
for yo’ to wait till morning’. ’N yo’ three boys what couldn’t skin 
it back — what yore names?’ 

‘I Aesop,’ one answered. 

‘Pope,’ another called out. 

‘Aztec, the third answered. 

‘Come ’roun’ to the kitchen door come mornin’.’ 

‘Yo’ a-goin’ to cut us, Miz Lucretia Borgia mam?’ Aztec 
wailed. 

‘Doc Redfield he a-goin’ to.’ 

‘Please, Miz Lucretia Borgia mam. Don’ cut me. Hurts, it do. 
Please don’.’ Aesop was pleading now. 

‘Pshaw! Don’t hurt none. Jes’ a bitty snip, tha’s all. All over 
in a minute ’n yo’ll be like other bucks. Worth it.’ 

She happened to think of the two delinquents. ‘Yo’, Darius, ’n 
yo’, Luxor? Whereat are yo’?’ 

They stepped up before her but they lacked the alacrity of 
Genghis Khan. Both had a hangdog expression. She stared at 
them, surprised to see that both had their necks encircled with 
rawhide thongs and the wooden discs. | 

‘Good God A’mighty!’? She realised she had passed them 
without recognising them. ‘Yo’ shore yo’ the ones I caught 
pesterin’ each other?’ 
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‘Yes suh, Miz Lucretia Borgia mam. Yo’ done give us these 
here dinguses.’ 

She started to laugh. ‘Reckon I ain’ a-goin’ to have yo 
whopped after all. Cain’ cover no wenches with whales on yore 
backs. "Sides, onct yo’ get a taste of wenches, won’ be doin’ no 
foolishness like I cotched yo’ at. Git yo’selves back to bed. Yo’, 
Darius, yo’ sleeps over here ’n yo’, Luxor, yo’ sleep on the other 
side? She blew out the candle, making sure to grab Genghis 
Khan’s wrist and pull him along with her. ‘’Member now, yo’ 
boys what I picked out, stay here come mornin’. Go back to 
sleep now ’n no matin’ up. If’n I cotch yo’ in any more ©’ that 
foolishness, what boys a-doin’ it a-goin’ to get whopped n I 
means whopped. A-goin’ to slice the meat right off’n yore backs. 
Come along there, Genghis Khan, step lively *n put that plank 
up on the door.’ 
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ALTHOUGH Mem did not take his demotion 
to the woodshed with any very good grace, he realised that 
Lucretia Borgia would not have ordered him out of the kitchen 
had she not had authority from Maxwell to do so. He well knew 
that the stalwart Genghis Khan was to supplant him in Lucretia 
Borgia’s good graces and, although he was not overly fond of her 
and fed up with her bossiness, he nevertheless was jealous of his 
position as head man in the house. Consequently he spent a 
wakeful night in the woodshed, listening to the heavings in the 
kitchen and worrying about his position. He was aware that since 
Hammond had departed he had been lazy and dilatory in attend- 
ing to his duties but with old man Maxwell confined to his chair 
and no other authority than Lucretia Borgia, he had slipped 
further and further into a disinterested laxness, earning for him- 
self more and more reprimands from Maxwell. 

The next morning his worst fears were realised when Lucretia 
Borgia escorted Genghis Khan in to be presented to Maxwell 
after breakfast and he heard Maxwell’s approval of the new boy. 
He waited until Maxwell was alone, contentedly sipping a toddy 
with which Mem had taken more than usual pains, to advance 
his cause and ferret out whether or not he was scheduled to be 
sold. After his long years of service he hardly thought this 
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possible, but he got no satisfaction from Maxwell, who con- 
sidered it none of Mem’s business whether he was to be sold or 
not. Then, when Maxwell ordered him to take the unhousebroken 
Genghis Khan under his wing and teach him the household 
duties Mem had always performed, his worst fears were realised 
and as the day progressed these were not only realised but veri- 
fied when he heard his master calling for ‘Jeng’ instead of the 
familiar ‘Mem’. 

Questioning of Lucretia Borgia, who was plying Jeng with a 
breakfast that would have been adequate to feed three hands, 
brought no results as to their master’s intentions, although Mem 
had a pretty good idea that Lucretia Borgia had been privy to 
his demotion. He regretted now that he had not been more 
assiduous in his attentions to her. She was a demanding woman 
and too often of late he had turned over on his side at night and 
gone to sleep in the midst of her importunings. Oh, well. maybe 
it wasn’t too late to prove his worth; he scurried around with the 
greatest show of alacrity he had displayed since Hammond left. 

‘What them three boys a-standin’ outside the kitchen do’ for?’ 
he demanded when he spied Aesop, Aztec, and Pope waiting 
dejectedly outside. ‘Masta Warren he say all the boys out in the 
fields a-choppin’ weeds.’ 

‘Don’ make no neverminds what Masta Warren say.’ Lucretia 
Borgia slid another slice of ham on to Jeng’s tin plate. ‘Yo’ mind 
yore business, I mind mine. Them boys is for me to handle. 
Better yo’ goes ’n gits yore horse saddled. Mind yo’ what Masta 
Warren say *bout yore goin’ into Benson every day now. ’N mind 
yo’ *bout what he say ’bout gitting that fireplace a-buildin’ out’n 
the barn. Hist yore ass outa here ’n git started. Jeng ’n I kin 
take care o’ things here. ’N on yore way to Benson ride ’round to 
Doc Redfield’s ’n tell him we got us three boys here what’s 
needin’ to be cut.’ 

“Yo? means—?’ 

‘Ain’ no business o° yourn what I means. Now, make tracks.’ 
Slipping a hand down under the open neckband of Jeng’s shirt, 
She gave one nipple a little pinch and sailed into the sitting- 
room. 

Maxwell took a sip from his glass and looked up at her. ‘Well, 
what yo’ wan’?’ 

‘Yo’ always said, Masta Warren suh, ’n Masta Ham a-sayin’ so 
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too, that yo’ ain’ a-wantin’ no bucks here what cain’ skin 
theysclves back. Found me three las’ night. Knows yo’ ain’ 
a-likin’ that, so’s sent Mem ’roun’ for Doc Redfield so’s he could 
snip ’em.’ 

°’Thout a-askin’ me?’ 

‘Now, Masta Warren sub’ — Lucretia Borgia’s rich voice 
descended to a lower octave —‘jes’ tryin’ to save yo’ trouble ’n 
worriment. Don’ wan’ to fret yo’ with every lil thing. Knows yo’ 
got yore mind full o’ thinkin’ *bout the sale ’n reckon anythin’ I 
kin do to save yo’, better do it.’ Her words were buttery and 
persuasive. ‘Po’ Masta Warren. Got all the ’sponsibility.’ 

The explanation soothed him. ‘Yo’ did right, Lucretia Borgia. 
Bucks like’n that is dirty. Buyers come to finger ’em ’n don’ like 
it ifn they cain’ skin it back. Stenchy too! Have Mem put "em 
in the calaboose till Doc comes. Sometimes bucks git scared ’n 
try to run if’n they knows they a-goin’ to git cut. Whyn’t Mem 
tell us *bout it *fore this?’ 

‘Mem he too slothful. He don’ do nothin’ no more. Have to do 
it all myself o’ it don’ git done. But sent him off to Benson like’n 
yo’ wanted. Kin have Jeng, the new boy, do it.’ 

“Pears yo’ mighty taken with this Jeng. He’s a good-lookin’ 
boy. Better git him some trogs like Mem’s. Shore be a credit to 
Falconhurst us havin’? a house servant liken him. Mem gittin’ too 
old m careless-like. Yes, have Jeng lock ’em up.’ 

‘Dido she ina kitchen now. Jude he here to wait on yo’ ifn yo’ 
wants anythin’. Got to git me down to the garsonay ’n parcel out 
them bucks I picked out for yo’ las’ night. All right potent boys, 
Masta Warren suh. All thick-sapped. First time we ever put two 
bucks to one wench.’ 

‘Cain’? waste no time.’ Maxwell handed his glass up to her to 
be refilled. ‘If’n one buck don’ do it, other will. Ifn two bucks 
cain’ do it, we give ’em three ’n if’n three bucks don’, we make it 
four. Sen’? Jude back with another toddy. Do believe my rheu- 
matiz better. Seems like’n that Tiger he a-dreanin’ it better’n 
Jude ever did, even better’n your Alph did.’ 

‘Yes suh, Masta Warren suh, that Tiger he shore good. He’s 
Masta Ham’s git, tha’s why.’ 

Once back in the kitchen, she showed Jeng just how to mix 
the hot toddy —the right amount of corn, the correct amount of 
sweetening — and cautioned him that the water must be boiling. 
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Dispatching Jude with the toddy, she gave Jeng the key to the 
calaboose and told him to lock up the three boys who were 
outside, then took herself off to the garsonay to collect the 
men. 

Shepherding the thirty boys before her, she started down the 
street of cabins, stopping at the first one. A tall, angular woman 
appeared in the door, her manner obsequious before the recog- 
nised power of Lucretia Borgia. 

‘How many wenches yo’ got in yore cabin, Burma?’ 

‘Got me three now. That Julia girl jes’ got knocked up ’n I 
sent her down to the birthin’ house. Got room for one more 
‘cause usually has four here a-gittin’ covered. Mem a-goin’ to 
sen’ me a new one?’ 

Lucretia Borgia shrugged her shoulders at the mention of 
Mem’s name. ‘He ain’ goin’ to do nothing’ bout it. Pl see that 
yo’ gits an extra wench. Goin’ to give yo’ four more boys.’ 

‘What I a-needin’ four bucks for? Got me four now. Ain’ 
a-needin’ four more. Bad nuf cookin’ for four wenches ’n four 
bucks.’ 

‘Masta Warren he a-sayin’ to put two bucks to one wench. He 
mightly anxious to get all the wenches good ’n knocked up. Yo’ 
puts one wench to two boys in one bed. Soon’s one finishes, let 
the other start. That way if’n one don’ do it, the other will. ’Fore 
yo’ knows it, the wench’ll catch.’ 

Burma realised that something unusual was about to happen 
and she had been at Falconhurst long enough to know what it 
might be. ‘Masta sendin’ off a coffe to N’Orleans?’ she 
asked. 

‘Now who a-goin’ to take a coffle off to N’Orleans?’ Lucretia 
Borgia could see that Burma was fishing for information. ‘Masta 
Ham ain’ here ’n Masta Warren too cripped with the rheumatiz. 
Jes’ Masta’s idea, tha’s all. He a-thinkin? Masta Ham mayhap 
a-comin’ home soon ’n he want to make a good showin’. Now 
min’ what I tol’ yo’, two bucks to each wench ’n keep ’em 
humpin’.’ 

She took the first four in the line and pointed out Burma and 
the cabin. 

‘Git yo’ selves off to the fields now. Gittin’ through work 
tonight, yo’ comes here to Burma. She’ll feed yo’ ’n bed yo’ 
down. Yo’ boys here for one reason. Yo’ to pester the wenches. 
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Don’ wan’ no fightin’ bout who does it first. If’n the boy what’s 
been here all "long want to go first, yo’ let him. Plenty of time 
for yo’ after he gits through. Hear o’ any fightin’, there’ll be a 
whoppin’. Understan’ ?’ 

‘Shore do,’ the four answered as they left the group and went 
over to the barn where Hermes was passing out hoes. 

One by one she stopped at the various cabins on the street, 
passing out two, three, or four bucks to each cabin to meet the 
needs of the occupants. She found that her thirty were not quite 
enough and that she lacked some six, so she went over to the 
field gang that was just starting out and picked out six likely 
looking boys who were unattached. Examining them, she felt, 
would be a waste of time. Thin-sapped bucks, she decided, were 
a rarity at Falconhurst. 

Her enquiries had brought out the fact that there were vacan- 
cies for some four wenches in the cabins, so she went to the large 
cabin presided over by Berenice, where the wenches were lodged 
awaiting nubility. Berenice produced six, ranging from a possible 
thirteen to fifteen or sixteen years of age, whom she guaranteed 
to be qualified. 

‘They’s virgins,’ Berenice proclaimed proudly. ‘Bin a-watchin’ 
over ’em right close ’n ain’ none o’ them bin busted. Better tell 
the cabin wench what has them that the bucks gotta be right 
careful with ’em. That Florida’ — she pointed to the youngest of 
the lot — ‘she right small. Put her with a buck who not hung too 
heavy ’n tell him to use plenty o’ grease on her.’ 

‘She right puny.’ Lucretia Borgia inventoried the girl, who 
seemed little more than a child. ‘Don’ look liken she got a 
sucker in her, but she kin try. She not a-goin’ to mind if’n it hurt 
a little the first time, is yo’, chile?’ 

‘No, Miz Lucretia Borgia mam.’ The girl’s expression was 
not, however, too confident. 

‘Yo’ try real hard to git a sucker for Masta Warren ’n [ll give 
yo? a piece © peppermint candy jes’ liken yo’ had las’ 
Christmas.’ 

By the time she had delivered the six girls to the cabins, the 
morning was almost over and she knew that she should be back 
in the house overseeing Dido’s preparation for the noonday meal. 
When she saw the buckboard that Doc Redfield always used 
turning into the lane, she hurried her steps. Guests at Falcon- 
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hurst were rare and she wanted the meal to have the touch of her 
own hand. She hurried her steps and got to the house before the 
doctor. Jeng was crouched on the hearth, his back to the fire, 
playing with his toes. | 

‘Soon’s yo’ hear a rap on the door,’ she coached him, ‘yo’ 
walks in ’n opens the door. Then yo’ bows jes’ a little ‘n yo’ says, 
‘Pleased to come in kindly, Doc Redfield suh!’ Yo’ does it all 
quiet like ’n smiley ’n then yo’ comes out ’n I has the toddies all 
mixed for yo’ ’n yo’ takes it back.’ 

Jeng walked in, catlike on his toes, to the sitting room, opened 
the door when he heard the knock, and carried out Lucretia 
Borgia’s instructions to the letter. His startling good looks, his 
easy affability of manner, and his feline grace brought a com- 
ment from Doc Redfield. 

‘Yo’ got a new boy?’ he asked Maxwell as he took the chair 
that Jeng offered with a flourish. 

‘Breakin’ him in, jes’ breakin’ him in to see ifn he works out 
onct he’s housebroke. Thinkin’ o’ getting’ shet o’ that Mem. He 
gittin’ plum’ lazy n’ triflin’, Lucretia Borgia she picked out this 
boy. Well set up, ain’ he?’ 

‘Mind if I fingers him?’ At Maxwell’s nod of assent Redfield 
pulled Jeng over to him, ran his hands up and down the boy’s 
flanks, and murmured his approval. 

‘Shuck down, boy shuck down! Doc Redfield a-wantin’ to see 
what prime nigger flesh like? Maxwell was a little impatient. 
‘Man want to finger yo’, boy, yo’ shucks down for him *thout 
havin’ to be asked, that is ifn they no females ’round.’ 

With good grace and a winning smile, Jeng slipped out of his 
trogs and stood proudly while Redfield examined him. He 
realised the superiority of his own body and was proud to 
exhibit it, knowing that its perfection reflected his master’s 
importance. 

‘Fine setup boy, Warren. He bring a good price in N’Orleans. 
Reckon he could sell as a fancy, hung like’n he is. Reminds me 
somewhat o’ that Mede boy that yo’ had but not so powerful. 
This one not Mandingo but thinkin’ he might have some Man- 
dingo strain in him. Might be some Fan ’n Ibo too.” 

Maxwell shook his head. ‘Ain’ as I sees it, Doc. Would say this 
boy mos’ pure Dahomey. Ham bought him an’ he a saplin’. Got 
him in Memphis ’n right proud when he brung him home. Might 
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be jes’ a smickerin’ o human blood in him but not much. I’m 
a-thinkin’. He got a head liken a Dahomey — kinda low forehead, 
deep-set eyes, short nose, ’n not very niggery lips. Ain’ got no 
Mandingo blood in him at all, far’s I kin see. Mayhap a little 
Fulani ’cause his hair middlin’ straight.’ 

Redfield bowed to Maxwell’s superior knowledge. Few people 
were as adept at recognising blood strains as Maxwell. Both men 
sipped at their toddies, blowing on them to cool them. Finally 
after inquiries as to each other’s health and a discussion of the 
impending sale of Falconhurst stock, of which Redfield was cog- 
nisant, having carried on all the correspondence, he got down to 
the business of the day. 

“What this I hear ’bout yo’ wantin’ three boys gelded? Tho’t 
yo’ never had no boys gelded here at Falconhurst. First time I 
ever called on to do it.’ 

‘Who said anything *bout geldin’ *em? Don’ hold with geldin’ 
horses or niggers. Jes’ want these boys snipped, tha’s all. Got 
three here down in the calaboose what cain’ skin it back ’n that 
bad. No one wants to finger a stenchy boy like’n that ’n keeps 
"em from being good breeders too. Jes’ wan’ that yo’ should snip 
off they’s tassels. Could do it myself ifn I wunt cripped. Done it 
a good many times. 

‘Good thing yo’ sent for me though.’ Redfield was proud of his 
veterinary ability. “Got me a new way which I learned up at the 
Forks of the Road on my last trip up there. Learned it from OP 
Doc Simpson, who’s vet for Uncle Sam Plantation. Yo’ pulls the 
skin down’s much yo’ kin ’n ties it tight with cotton thread. Then 
yo’ ties it tight to the boy’s big toe ’n has him stretch it. Then 
yo’ takes a razor, sharp’s yo’ kin strop it, ’n slices the skin off 
‘thout cuttin’ the thread. Cauterise it with a hot iron. Cut the 
thread *n draw it back. Takes two bucks to hold the boy, one 
behind him a-holdin’ his arms ’n the other a-grabbin’ his legs. 
Boy yells like bloody hell but don’ hurt him more’n a second. 
Make him lie down ’n keep him poulticed with cloths wrung outa 
cold brine-—not too strong brine neither. Kin give him some 
Jaudanum if’n yo’ right particular that he don’ suffer too much. 
Ain’ never git no blood pizen that way.’ 

‘Uscter hol’ it with my fingers,’ Maxwell said, looking at his 
deformed hands, ‘’n jes’ give it a slice. New way seems better 
howsomever. Don’ min’ wasting the laudanum neither. Bucks too 
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valuable now to take chances. Kin yo’ cut ’em now, o’ better 
still, stay *n eat with us ’n cut ’em afterwards.’ 

‘Wish’t I could, Warren, jes’ wish’t I could, but on my way 
over to Miz Damon’s place. She got a wench in labour ’n it 
breached. By the way, Warren, been doin’ some askin’ ’round 
*bout yore sale. Rev’nd Martin he say he’ll rent yo’ the church 
for fifty dollars so’s yo’ kin hold the sale inside. People kin sit 
down ’n be comfortable. Room in the church for ’bout two hun- 
dred *n ’nother hundred ’n fifty kin stand. Good place if’n it 
should rain. Says the women in the church’ll serve food to the 
buyers too — good dinner for two bits.’ 

Maxwell considered the proposition. It would save him time 
and money, offer weather protection, and be more comfortable 
for prospective purchasers. He nodded. ‘Good idea. Thank the 
Rev’nd. Probably the first time some o’ them planters seen the 
inside of a church. How ’bout it, Doc? Soon’s Mem gits a fire- 
place built out’n the barn, I’m a-goin’ to line up my bucks ’n 
pick out a hundred or so for sale. Whyn’t yo’ come over? Might 
like to see ’em. Pretty sight.’ 

‘Admire to, Warren, admire to. Ain’ no purtier sight I knows 
of, less’n it pickin’ out wenches.’ 

“Too soon for that, Doc. Too soon! Got to wait till the last 
minute *fore I knows what ones is knocked up. Puttin’ two bucks 
to every wench ’n ought to get results.’ 

‘Falconhurst bucks shore lucky, Warren. Well, I got to git 
goin’. Stop in for a minute when I’m through ’n will have to trot 
along.’ 

‘Jeng — that yore name?’ Maxwell called. 

Lucretia Borgia had been eavesdropping by the dining-room 
door and she pushed Jeng into the room. 

“Take Doc Redfield down to the calaboose. Git the key from 
Lucretia Borgia. Git another strong boy so’s yo’ kin help the 
doctor. Where that Mem?’ 

‘He ain’ back from Benson yet.’ Lucretia Borgia stepped into 
the room. ‘had time to git there *n back three times.’ 

‘Shore a-goin’ to sell that boy.’ Maxwell waved one hand as 
Redfield left, followed by Jeng. ‘Shore goin’ to rid myself o’ him 
’n his slothful ways.’ 

‘Yes suh, Masta Warren suh. Best yo’ do. Jeng he young ’n 
strong °*n willin’.” Lucretia Borgia had been hoping that she 
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might assist in the operations on the three boys, as she had never 
scen it done, but she was pleased that her current favourite had 
been chosen. It meant that he was being accepted by Maxwell 
and that his permanence was being assured. Her trial of him the 
night before had caused her to be infatuated with his youth and 
potency and she had no desire to lose him. Making much ado 
about it, she fetched a worn pair of carpet slippers, removed 
Maxwell’s feet from Tiger’s back and pulled the slippers on to 
his feet. At a word from her, Tiger got up and scampered out 
into the kitchen, hanging on to his crotch as a damp place 
darkened his trousers. She then adjusted the pillow at Maxwell’s 
back, handed him his half-finished toddy, and repaired to the 
kitchen herself. 

A high-pitched howl from the direction of the calaboose 
caused Dido to drop a pan of biscuits as she was putting them 
into the brick oven beside the fireplace. 

‘Who a-gittin’ whopped?’ she asked. 

‘Ain’ no one a-gittin? whopped,’ Lucretia Borgia answered 
with the importance of one who knew everything that was 
happening. ‘Jes three bucks a-gittin’ cut.’ 

‘Nutted?’ Dido asked. 

Lucretia Borgia shook her head. ‘Jes’ gittin’ they’s tassels cut 
off.’ 

Dido started to laugh—a long series of high-pitched giggles. 
‘Squealin’ like’n a stuck pig, ain’ he? Good for him, though, If’n 
Masta Hammond here, he’d a done it to ’em long ’g0. Bet it that 
Aesop boy. He a right purty boy, but never could skin it back. 
When he was a-coverin’ that Pallas wench in my cabin, she right 
resentful that Mem give him to her.’ 

‘That Mem awful triflin’.? Lucretia Borgia was glad to get 
something else on him. ‘Should’ve told me. Yo’ should’ve too. 
Cain’ have no Falconhurst bucks like’n that. Now don’ stan’ 
there with yore big mouth a-hanging’ open, Dido. Git them 
biscuits into the oven. Mayhap Doc Redfield he a-stayin’ to 
dinner after all. Step lively, Dido.’ 

Another scream, this one even higher and more prolonged than 
the other, issued from the calaboose. 

Jude looked up at Lucretia Borgia wide-eyed. ‘Mus’ hurt 
somethin’ awful.’ | 

‘Don’ hurt much.’ Lucretia Borgia belittled the matter. ‘Yo’ 
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lucky yo’ here at Falconhurst, boy. Some place they does worse’n 
that to all house servants. Yes suh! Cuts it all off. Jes’ chops the 
whole goddam thing right off, balls ’n all. ’N ifn yo don’ step 
lively, a-goin’ to call in OP Doc Redfield ’n have him chop yo’. 
So when I speak, yo’ jump. Hear me?’ 

‘Yes mam, Miz Lucretia Borgia mam.’ Jude’s eyes rolled in 
terror. ‘Shore will.’ 
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LUCRETIA BORGIA gently removed Jeng’s 
heavy arm from across her neck and turned over on her side, 
snuggling up to the warmth of his body and pulling the ragged 
quilt over her shoulders. There were only a few glowing embers 
in the fireplace and the night’s chill had crept into the kitchen 
from outside. The first rays of the sun penetrated through the 
small paned windows, promising a warm day after the morning 
chill had evaporated. She knew it was time to heave her 
monumental body up from the thin pallet on the floor but she 
luxuriated in these few moments of wakefulness when she could 
plan her day with all the strategy of a general. Her hands 
wandered over the glabrous mounds of Jeng’s chest, luxuriated 
in the satin smoothness of his skin, then crept down over his hard 
belly to linger for a fleeting second in the close-napped stubble 
of his groin before she grasped him. His body straightened and 
he made little moans in his sleep while a trickle of saliva oozed 
from a corner of his lips. Desire flooded her but she did not 
want to awaken him, knowing that his early morning tumescence 
could only be dissipated in one way and, with the light of day in 
the kitchen, she did not dare indulge. Tiger and Jude were 
sleeping on another pallet, wound together in a quilt, and she 
realised that the force of Jeng’s performance together with his 
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hoarse words of endearment would awaken them. Better to let 
him sleep until she was up and dressed. Reluctantly she disen- 
gaged her hand despite the consuming desire to let it remain. 

Her campaign for the removal and eventual sale of Mem was 
progressing satisfactorily. She never lost an occasion of belittling 
him before Maxwell and her sly insinuations of tasks undone or 
poorly done were achieving results. Already Maxwell was 
coming to depend more and more on Jeng than on Mem, and 
Lucretia Borgia lost no opportunity in advancing Jeng’s cause. 
She was quite unaware of the emotion called love. To her it had 
always been synonymous with passion but she realised that her 
feeling for the younger man beside her, although she by no 
means discounted his prowess in lovemaking, was not entirely 
based on that alone. As regards their ages, he could well have 
been her son and it is possible that he represented to her those 
twin sons to whom she had given birth and who had been sold. 
Whatever it was, her feeling towards Jeng was something deeper 
than she had ever experienced before and she was determined to 
hang on to him. 

With Mem out of the way, her position in the house would be 
supreme. She would always cater to Maxwell as his was the 
voice of final authority, but she had ways and means of getting 
Maxwell to think as she did. His needs were few and easily 
supplied - good food, a warm hearth, a constant succession of 
hot toddies, and Tiger to rest his feet upon in the superstitious 
belief that the young boy would drain the aches and pains of 
rheumatism from his body. Yes, with Mem gone, she would be 
supreme in the household and whoever held the authority of the 
household held authority over the whole plantation. Lucretia 
Borgia’s lust for power was in many ways a purely selfish one, 
yet it was not entirely so. She was as devoted to Falconhurst as 
Maxwell himself and she wanted it to continue to grow and 
prosper, not only for her own security but to keep it intact for 
the return of Hammond Maxwell. She worshipped Hammond 
and he, in turn, although he would not have admitted it to him- 
self, looked upon her with all the affection of a son towards a 
mother. Lucretia Borgia recognised her own executive ability. 
She knew she could run the plantation as well as any white man. 
She was fully aware of her own efficiency, her ability to plan 
ahead, and her resolute determination to see things through. Per- 
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haps also she was aware of her own overweening ambition. 

There remained, however, one isolated spot at Falconhurst 
where her authority was not recognised and that was the cabin of 
Old Lucy, where she lived with her daughter, Big Pearl, and her 
grandson, the young boy with the contradictory name of Old 
Mister Wilson. Old Mister Wilson was a double grandson to 
Lucy as he was the offspring of a mating between her daughter, 
Big Pearl, and her son, Mede, whose skull and bones now decor- 
ated the shelf over her fireplace. Both Warren Maxwell and his 
son had been possessed with a fanatical desire to breed pure 
Mandingos—a superior breed of Negroes. Old Lucy was a pure 
Mandingo and her two children, Big Pearl and Mede, had been 
sired by another pure Mandingo who might possibly have been 
her brother. Hammond had bred the brother Mede and the sister 
Big Pearl to produce Old Mister Wilson, now a toddling child, 
who had been named after the original owner of Lucy, Pearl, 
and Mede, a Mr Wilson of Coign Plantation. 

Mede, the giant Mandingo, had been Hammond’s special pet. 
The young fellow was as affectionate as a puppy, as lovable as a 
kitten, and as strong as a young bull. It had broken Hammond’s 
heart to kill him but his own code and that of the entire South 
had demanded it. Although he was aware of Mede’s innocence, 
the mere fact that he had shared Hammond’s wife’s bed was 
enough to condemn him. Hammond had never really loved 
Blanche; she was a white woman and his wife, and, he had 
hoped, she would be the mother of a son who would inherit Fal- 
conhurst. What little desire he might have had for her body had 
been killed by the realisation that before her marriage she had 
had incestuous relations with her brother Charles. This had 
sickened him of her and he had transferred all his love to his 
octoroon slave Ellen, but it is doubtful if he loved Ellen any 
more than he had loved Mede. Blanche’s and Mede’s deaths had 
sent him away from Falconhurst broken-hearted, but before he 
went, he had made his father promise never to sell Old Lucy, 
Big Pearl, or Old Mister Wilson. They occupied a special place 
in the social structure at Falconhurst, entirely removed from the 
other servants. Old Lucy had her own cabin. Neither she nor Big 
Pearl were called upon to do field labour, nor was Big Pearl 
used for breeding. 

Big Pearl lived up to her name. She was a colossal woman but 
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so perfectly proportioned as to be overwhelmingly beautiful. 
Since Mede’s death she had had no buck assigned to her but she 
had stolen countless rendezvous with various plantation hands, 
although she had never become pregnant again. Nobody, with 
the exception of her equally colossal brother, had ever seemed 
able to impregnate her and, owing to a superstition that Max- 
well held- that cross-breeding between Mandingos and other 
Negro blood was dangerous—he had never allotted her a 
bedmate. This had not, however, seriously inconvenienced Big 
Pearl. She had tried out most of the male population of the 
plantation, even lying in wait and raping some, but had never yet 
found a man who could wholly satisfy her, as her brother had. 

For years there had been an armed neutrality between Old 
Lucy and Lucretia Borgia. Old Lucy was a true aristocrat, 
proud of her Mandingo blood, which she felt—and rightfully 
so — raised her above all other Negroes. Consequently she looked 
down her hawklike Moorish nose at Lucretia Borgia, whom she 
considered of inferior breed to herself. On the few occasions 
when there had been contact between the two, Old Lucy had 
been only too willing to cross swords with Lucretia Borgia and, 
although the encounters had ended in a draw, with neither 
claiming absolute victory, Lucretia Borgia knew that her position 
at Falconhurst would never be completely secure and impreg- 
nable until she had brought Old Lucy and Big Pearl under her 
thumb. The latter she did not fear so much because she knew the 
key to her compliance—a buck. Any buck provided he was big 
enough would cause Big Pearl to soften like putty in her hands. 
Not so with Old Lucy. 

The elimination of Old Lucy, along with Mem, was now 
Lucretia Borgia’s chief objective. Failing in eliminating her by 
sale, which she figured at the very beginning was impossible, 
knowing full well that Maxwell would never sell her off, she 
plotted for some way to bring her into subjection. It was a 
project worth working on and she felt that sooner or later she 
would find the right solution. In the meantime she must get up 
and dress, rouse Genghis Khan, get Tiger and Jude up and 
moving, and start preparations for breakfast before Dido 
arrived. 

She parted regretfully from the warmth of Jeng’s body, stood 
up, and shivered in the chill. From a cupboard beside the door 
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that led into the woodshed she took down a clean under- 
garment —one she had fashioned herself from an old sheet. It 
entailed somewhat of a struggle to get into it and squeeze her 
huge breasts inside and then button it down the front. She wore 
it from no sense of modesty but merely as convenience, as it kept 
her melonlike breasts from swinging and impeding her work. 
Once inside it, she slipped on a wide, ruffled petticoat of the 
same white cotton material, stiffly starched and ironed. Taking a 
deep breath and drawing in her stomach, she buttoned it around 
her waist, feeling between the stricture of the undergarment and 
the binding of the petticoat waistband that she would never be 
able to breath again. After a moment of gasping she donned a 
clean dress of what had once been a black and white calico but 
from constant washings and ironings had faded into an earthy 
grey. A voluminous apron of white cotton, as stiffly starched as 
the petticoat, went over this and she had to rest a moment 
before she could raise her arms and tie the turkey red headcloth 
around her head. This was a mark of vanity because Lucretia 
Borgia was secretly ashamed of her head of close, kinky wool, 
which had never grown to the length of hair. Another bit of 
vanity was the brooch she pinned at her throat, whose brassiness 
was lost in the daily scouring she gave it with wood ashes. Slip- 
ping her big feet into run-down carpet slippers, she went and 
opened the woodshed door. 

‘Mem! Mem! Git up, yo’ lazy nigger! Masta Warren "wake 
’n ready for yo’.’ 

She was answered by a snore. 

‘IPn yo’ don’ hist yore black ass off’n that floor, a-comin’ out 
with a gourd o’ water ’n goin’ to splash yo’ good.’ 

Mem was awake and only feigning the snore, but he knew all 
too well that Lucretia Borgia would carry out her threat, so he 
eased himself up into a sitting position, his head on his hands. 
‘Whaffor yo’ so goddam bossy?’ he enquired. But she had closed 
the door on him, and he merely reached for his pants and his 
shirt on the floor beside him. 

‘Jude! Tiger!’ She was all action and efficiency now. ‘Git 
up! Jude, yo’ takes Tiger out’n the gallery ’n have him pee ’n 
wash him all over. Masta Warren don’ like it if’n he stenchy ’n 
yo” wash yo’self too.’ She added some shavings and light kindling 
to the fire, blew on it with a bellows, and started a blaze to 
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which she added some pine knots. The water in the big iron 
kettle on the crane was still warm and she ladled out a basinful, 
washing her own hands and face. She would not bathe until just 
before she served the evening meal, when she would change her 
clothes again. Lucretia Borgia had always been a stickler for 
cleanliness. Throwing out the water she had washed in, she again 
filled the basin with warm water and put it in the dry sink. Now 
it was time to wake Jeng. She hated to do it; he looked so 
handsome lying there on the pallet. Nudging his bare shoulder 
with the toe of her carpet slipper, she spoke softly to him. 

‘Jeng boy! Time to git up! Wan’s yo’ should git upstairs first 
afore Mem gits there ’n help Masta Warren. He a-goin, to ’pre- 
ciate that. Wash yo’self afore yo’ puts on yore togs.’ She waited 
for him to stir and open his eyes. ‘Shore hates to disturb yo’, 
boy,’ she apologised, ‘but gotta git us a-goin’. Lots to do this 
mornin’.’ 

He stretched, his muscles rippling and catlike, yawned, and 
sat up and stretched again, then got to his feet in his superb 
nakedness. Lucretia Borgia had an urge to touch him, allowing 
her fingers to tingle with the strength and hardness of him, but 
she knew that this was neither the time nor the place. She was 
glad she had not succumbed to the temptation because just at 
that moment the door opened and Mem walked in. He stared at 
the naked Jeng, contempt showing in his curled under lip, as he 
walked across the kitchen floor to the door of the dining-room. 

‘Where yo’ a-goin’?’ Lucretia Borgia’s words halted him. 

‘Goin’ to tend to Masta Warren. Ain’ nobody kin tend to him 
liken I kin.’ 

CN yo’ all musky ’n stenchy. Yo’ knows how he hates a 
stenchy nigger. Git out on the gallery ’n wash yo’self. °N wash 
yore armpits too.’ 

‘Water’s cold out there. Ain’ yo’ got no warm water? 

‘Not for yo’ I ain’. Jeng he a-usin’ the last.’ She inclined her 
head to where Jeng was splashing water on his face and chest. 

‘Lookin’ like he yore pet these days. Ain’ yo’ got nothin’ 
better’n to do but make sugar titties fer him to suck on.’ 

‘Ain’ no business o° yourn, nigger. Git goin’ o’ I cracks a 
broomstick over yore head.’ 

From the same closet from which she had taken her clothes 
she produced a clean white shirt and a pair of pressed black 
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trousers, both of which had belonged to Mem. With these on her 
arm she dried Jeng’s back with a rough towel and then helped 
him into the clothes, buttoning them for him. He had no slippers, 
so that when he had donned the two garments he was dressed. 
She regarded him for an instant then went to her closet and took 
out a bright orange square of silk, which she used for a headcloth 
on special occasions. This she tied around his neck, patted him 
on the cheek, and shoved him gently towards the dining-room 
door. 

‘Go upstairs to Masta Warren,’ she instructed, ‘fore Mem 
gits there. Be careful with OP Masta. Lift him up easy-like, so’s 
his rheumatiz won’ hurt him. Jes’ ease his clothes on to him ’n 
let him lean on yo’ a-comin’ downstairs. He used to Mem, so’s 
yo gotta take pains with him. I gits the fire a-goin’ in the settin’ 
room so it all ready when yo’ come down ’n yo’ tell him yo’ built 
it? She nodded decisively to impress her instructions on Jeng’s 
mind. 

Sending Mem in to start the fire in the dining-room when he 
came back into the kitchen, she flew about preparing breakfast. 
Dido was late and she cursed her while she ground coffee, sliced 
ham and bread, and sent Jude in to set the table. Mem had 
started the fire and then gone upstairs but returned quickly, as 
Maxwell had preferred the ministrations of Jeng. There was 
nothing for Mem to do except greet Dido and Orissa when they 
came in, criticise Jude for the way he was setting the table, and 
sniff at Tiger to see if he was clean and well washed. 

‘I a-servin’ brekkus?’ he asked Lucretia Borgia. 

‘Ain’ yo’ always served it?’ 

‘Yes, but don’ know now with yore sugar-tittie boy Jeng 
‘round. Don’ know what I supposed to do.’ 

‘Help Dido!’ she snapped back at him. ‘Git yo’self down to 
the root cellar ’n git me some yams ’*n some turnips for dinner. 
Git out to the smokehouse ’n git me a fresh ham. Git yo’self 
down to the barn ’n see ifn yo’ kin find some fresh eggs. Git 
yo’self out’n the garden ’n see ifn we got any collards left for 
greens. Git me some shavings from the carpentry shop. Split me 
some firewood. Kin fin’ yo’self plenty to do but yo’ so goddam 
lazy, yo’ never do nothin’ ’ceptin’ yo’re told. How yo’ a-comin’ 
with that fireplace what Masta Warren want out in the barn?’ 

‘All done.” Mem was glad that he could report progress on one 
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item. ‘Jes’ got to wait for the mortar to dry so’s I kin light me a 
fire ’n see how it draw. Ain’ goin’ for no greens ’n ain’ goin’ to 
fetch no eggs. That’s wimmen’s work.’ 

Here was something else to report to Maxwell- Mem’s 
unwillingness to help her was but further propaganda against 
Mem, whose departure was, she felt, already assured but this 
was not as important as her getting the best of Old Lucy. 
Various schemes continued to go through Lucretia Borgia’s head 
as she flounced about the kitchen, giving orders to Dido, Orissa, 
and Jude. Ham and eggs were sizzling in the big tripod iron 
skillet; salt-rising bread was being toasted on a long fork over 
the coals; coffee was bubbling when she heard Jeng transferring 
Maxwell from the sitting-room to the dining-room. 

Everything was progressing satisfactorily and there was no 
further need for her to do anything except to supervise the 
others. Pulling up a chair to the kitchen table, she eased her 
huge body down into it, prepared to do some intensive thinking 
before she went into the dining-room, when Maxwell had 
finished with his breakfast, to get her instructions for the day. 
The fingers of one of her huge hands drummed on the scrubbed 
table top, then stopped, and a smile spread over her face. She 
felt she might have reached a solution. Getting up and adjusting 
her apron and smoothing her headcloth, she sallied into the 
dining-room. 

‘Mornin’, Masta Warren suh. Hopes yo’ slept well Jas’ night ’n 
that yore rheumatiz better this mornin’. PH git Tiger in so 
soon’s yo’ finish yore breakfast *n hopes that that flatiron I 
hotted up las’ night kept yore feet good’n warm.’ 

‘Ain’ so good’s Tiger. He keep warm all night but ain’ wantin’ 
the boy to drean me all day ’n night too. He Ham’s git ’n want 
to favour him. Git me Mem - no, druther have Jeng—’n help me 
into the sittin’-room. That good ham Dido cooked this mornin’. 
She a-catchin’ on.’ 

Lucretia Borgia curled her lower lip and lied. ‘Dido didn’ 
cook it. I did. Dido always burns the fat on it. So I cooks it for 
yo’. Let me help yo’? Masta Warren suh.’ In her exigency she did 
not even favour Jeng this morning. ‘Easy does it, Masta Warren 
suh. Jes, yo’ lean on me.’ She supported him into the sitting- 
room and got him seated. Calling for Tiger, she got him 
stretched out on the floor, then summoned Jeng to bring in a 
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toddy. Fussing over the old man like a mother hen, she got him 
into a good mood. 

‘Somethin’ I bin a-notionin’, Masta Warren suh, but course 
ain’ up to me to talk *bout it. Ain’ a-tryin’ to run yore business, 
Masta Warren suh, but jes’ bin a-notionin’.’ 

‘Any notionin’? to be done ’round here. Pll do it. Things 
a-goin’ *long well. Gittin’ everythin’ in order for the sale. Soon’s 
that fireplace a-working out’n the barn, [ll git the bucks lined 
up ’n pick ’em out. Mem got that fireplace built yet?’ 

Lucretia Borgia clucked mournfully and sighed. ‘Yo’ knows 
Mem, jes’ a-dillyin’ ’n a-dallyin’. Got to light a fire under him 
‘fore he gits started.’ She stood expectantly, Knowing that the 
seed she had planted a minute before about her unexpressed idea 
would eventually take root. She did not have long to wait. 

‘What dam-fool notion yo’ bin a-notionin’ *bout?’? Maxwell 
asked with some petulance. 

It was her cue. ‘Jes. bin a-thinkin’, Masta Warren suh. We got 
us every wench here all a-covered ’n a-gittin’ knocked up for the 
sale. Now I a-knowin’ yo’ ain’ a-sellin’ oP Lucy o’ Big Pearl, ’n 
OP Lucy she too old for breedin’ but there that big gyastucus 
Big Pearl jes’ a-wastin’ when she could be gittin? a sucker in her 
belly. Git a good sucker outa Big Pearl ’n Masta Ham be kindly 
joyful ’n he gets home.’ 

‘Thought yo’d some dam-fool idea. Jes’ thought it. Cain’ cross 
Mandingo with any other nigger. Goin’ to git a varmint if’n 
yo’ do. OP Mista Wilson he say never to do that. He tried ’n 
he say yo’ gits a mean critter. Mandingo blood jes’ don’ mix with 
any other nigger blood.’ 

‘Yes suh, Masta Warren suh. Knows that’n it right but—’ 

Before she could finish, Maxwell clapped one hand down hard 
on the arm of the chair and then winced from the pain. “That 
Jeng boy! Doc Redfield he a-sayin’ he think Jeng part Man- 
dingo ’n I say he Dahomey, but I a-sayin’ it jes’ ’cause I don’ 
want Doc to git big-headed knowin’ more’n I do. But could be 
that Doc right ’n Jeng do have Mandingo blood. He hung near 
so heavy’s that Mede boy.’ Maxwell nodded his head vigorously. 
‘Yes suh! We'll stud that Jeng to Big Pearl ’n ifn he got any 
Mandingo blood in him, she ought to catch. Call him in here. 
Wants to have him shuck down so’s I kin git another look at 
him.’ 
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‘Yes suh, Masta Warren suh,’ Lucretia Borgia suddenly saw all 
her hopes dashed to the ground. Why had she ever started this 
thing? Things were going wrong and she needed to do some 
quick thinking. She hesitated only a moment. 

‘Jeng he down to the springhouse a-settin’ clabber. Git him 
for yo’ right quick ifn yo’ wants but jes’ one thing, Masta 
Warren suh, if’n yo’ gives me leave to speak. Don’ know if’n that 
Jeng he got any Mandingo blood o’ not but we got one buck who 
has — purenteed certain — if’n yo’ members.’ 

‘Course I remember.’ Maxwell didn’t have the least idea of 
what she was talking about. ‘Knows every servant here. But jes’ 
who yo’ a-thinkin’ bout? See ifn it the same one I am.’ He was 
not going to admit any laxity in memory. 

‘Yo’ ’members that Trajan boy?’ She hurried on before Max- 
well would have a chance to answer. ‘Masta Ham pick him up 
‘bout five o’ six years ago at a swap he made with that Miz 
Dovie down at Dove Cote Plantation — she what bought that boy 
Colt off’n us. Got him along with three or four other saplin’s. He 
bout thirteen, fourteen that time. "Member Masta Ham a-sayin’ 
that he shore proud to git that boy ’cause he mos’ all Mandingo. 
He right certain he was.’ 

‘That’s the boy I a-thinkin’ of. Ham always did have a good 
eye for niggers. "Member he right fond o’ that boy — braggin’ 
how he git a Mandingo saplin’ for mos’ nothin’. Where he now?’ 

He a-workin’ out’n the barn with Priam a-learnin’ black- 
smithin’. He a powerful big fellow ’n right purty. Lookin’ jes’ 
like a Mandingo, Masta Warren, suh. Kinda coppry skin like ’n 
nose jes’ like Ol’ Lucy’s. Sired five 0’ six suckers already. Good 
sap in him. So, seein’ as how Masta Ham he a-sayin’ this Trajan 
mos’ all Mandingo, I a-thinkin’ he kindly do for coverin’ Big 
Pearl. Course if’n yo’ wants Jeng to do it, he kin do it, but tho’t 
Masta Ham he be right happy to see a Mandingo sucker when 
he gits home. Been thinkin’ how Masta Ham was a-waitin’ for 
Trajan to sprout up so’s he could cover Big Pearl.’ 

‘Recalls Ham talkin? *bout it. Maxwell did have a vague 
recollection of such a conversation. ‘This Trajan a-coverin’ any 
wench now?’ 

‘Yes suh, Masta Warren suh. He down in Andromeda’s cabin 
but kin switch him.’ 

‘Yo’ jes’ do that, Lucretia Borgia. Tell OP Lucy I’m a-sendin’ 
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him over. Time Big Pearl earned her keep ’round here. Time she 
got knocked up. Was a-thinkin’ o’ that Trajan boy jes’ the other 
night ’n plannin’ to put him to Big Pearl. Don’ know how it 
slipped my mind. Yo’ ’tend to it, Lucretia Borgia. Git “em 
started. Ain’ intendin’ to sell Big Pearl never but times she got a 
good sucker for us. She jes’ a-eatin’ her head off, doin’ nothin’.’ 

Lucretia Borgia had won her point. She could hardly wait to 
get to Lucy’s cabin, but she fussed around Maxwell a little 
more, arranging his pillows and the quilt that covered him, 
pulling Tiger’s shirt up over his head to make more room for the 
old man’s feet. She called for Jeng, who had not been to the 
springhouse at all, to bring in another toddy. Then, in all the 
glory of her calico dress—other wenches wore only osnaburg - 
her starched white apron, and her red headcloth, she sallied forth 
to do battle with Old Lucy. 


Lucy was seated in the doorway of her cabin, picking over 
black-eyed peas. She had her own vegetable plot, her chickens, 
and a shoat each year, so she provided her own food and cooked 
her own meals. When she spied Lucretia Borgia coming up the 
path to her door, she got up, went inside, and slammed the door 
shut, reappearing in a moment at the open window. 

‘Mawnin’, Lucretia Borgia.’ Lucy had learned manners at 
Coign Plantation but she refused to address Lucretia Borgia as 
‘Miss’ or to add the respectful ‘mam’ after her name. Lucretia 
Borgia, being only a slave herself, was not entitled to any title at 
all but she had insisted on it from all the other blacks at Fal- 
conhurst. Old Lucy had been the only one who had demurred. 

The slamming of the door in her face and the fact that Old 
Lucy had addressed her as an equal caused Lucretia Borgia’s 
choler to rise but she controlled it. She resolved to be even more 
polite than Old Lucy. 

‘Mawnin,’ Lucy. How’re yo’ ’n Big Pearl ’n Old Mista 
Wilson?’ 

‘Tolable, jes’ tol’able.? Lucy remained in the window, arms 
akimbo on the sash. She made no move to open the door or 
invite Lucretia Borgia inside. She, however, not to be outdone, 
marched up to the door and gave it a push but the door would 
not budge. Lucy had turned the wooden button on the inside. 
Lucretia Borgia was locked out. She would be forced to ask for 
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admittance, which galled her. ‘Whaffor yo’ keep yore goddamned 
door locked? Seems like’n yo’ ain’ wantin’ to see me, nigger. 
Open up ’n let me in.’ 

Lucy was not intimidated. ‘Opens up for those I wants to see, 
locks up for them I don’.’ 

This was a little too much for Lucretia Borgia. She shook her 
fist at Old Lucy. ‘Now looka here, nigger. Don’ wan’ no more o’ 
yore sass. Ise got business with yo’. Ain’ a-goin’ to git into no 
arguifyin’? with yo’, ol’ wench, but aims to tell yo’ what’s what. 
Sendin’ a buck over to yore cabin tonight to cover Big Pearl. 
Time she got a sucker in her belly. Sendin’ that big Trajan buck 
what’s in the barn—.’ 

‘Oh, thank-ee, Miz Lucretia Borgia mam.’ Big Pearls massive 
but handsome countenance appeared over her mother’s shoulder. 

‘Yo’ keeps outa this.’ Old Lucy turned and planted a resound- 
ing slap on Big Pearl’s face. ‘Yo’ jes’ cravin’ to spread yore legs, 
that’s all? She shook a menacing finger at Lucretia Borgia. ‘Ain’ 
havin’? me no buck here in my cabin. Masta Warren he say that 
this’n’s my cabin ’n it’s mine. Got me a real bed ’n ain’ yearnin’ 
to give it up to no common nigger buck jes’ so’s he kin pester 
Big Pearl. "Sides, Masta Warren ain’ a-tellin’ me hisself. What 
right yo’ got, yo’ low-life nigger wench, a-traipsin’ down here, 
a-poundin’ on my door, tellin’ me I got to take in some stenchy 
nigger buck.’ 

‘Ain’ so stenchy’s yo’, OP Lucy. Yo’ Mandingos stink like’n a 
polecat. Kin smell Big Pearl a mile away ifn the wind right. She 
right musky, that girl, ’n so’s yo’. Don’ make no never minds, 
tho’. Yo’ takin’ Trajan ’cause I says so.’ 

‘Ain’? Lucy made to close the shutter, but Big Pearl’s mas- 
sive arm pushed it open again. 

‘Masta Warren he say I kin have Trajan?’ she asked. 

‘Course he say so.’ Lucretia Borgia realised she was coming 
out the little end of the horn and wondered just how she was 
going to save her dignity. 

‘Don’ believe it. Don’ believe a word o’ it. Yo’ jes’ a-makin’ it 
all up. Lucretia Borgia.’ Old Lucy disappeared from the window 
and opened the door. ‘Yo’ think yo’ so high ’n mighty. Tryin’ to 
be a white nigger. Yo’ nothin’ but some Ashanti trash, that’s all. 
Ain’ no Bush nigger a-tellin’ us Mandingos what-for. Goin’ right 
up to the big house. Goin’ right in to see Masta Warren himself 
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‘1 ask him. Come an’ he find out yore a-lyin’, hell have yo’ 
strung up. He shore a-goin’ to give yo’ a-hidin’.’ 

The battle was already won, although Old Lucy did not know 
it. Lucretia Borgia grinned. ‘Well, now, yo’ jes’ do thai, nigger. 
Yo’ jes’ sashay right ’longside o’ me to the big house. Yo’ hist 
yore black ass right into the parlour, where Masta Warren he 
a-sittin’ all cripped up with his rheumatiz so’s he cain’ move, all 
a-sufferin’ ’n a-painin’. Yo’ jes’ blabs outa yore big yawkin’ 
mouth that yo’ ain’ a-goin’ to do like’n he say. Shore! Yo’ jes’ do 
that ’n see who gits whopped. Shore like to see yo’ strung up, 
nigger. Mayhap Masta Warren let me use the paddle on yore 
bare ass. Yo’ come right “long, Old Lucy. Come right along.’ 

Old Lucy quailed. For a servant to go unasked to the big 
house was the height of impropriety. She realised that if 
Lucretia Borgia had not been delegated authority, she would not 
have been so willing to have her go to Maxwell himself. She 
hesitated, her foot on the doorstep, but the look of triumph on 
Lucretia Borgia’s face informed her that Lucretia Borgia had 
authority behind her. For a long time she had been wanting to 
have a buck assigned to her cabin for Big Pearl. She was willing 
to accept defeat gracefully, knowing that she would be the 
gainer in the end. 

‘Iffn yo’ kindly steps in, Lucretia Borgia, be right pleased to 
offer yo’ a cuppa sassafras tea. Right bracin’ it is. Water all 
hot — only take a minute.’ 

Lucretia Borgia could afford to be magnanimous also. With 
the condescension that the young Victoria of England might have 
offered in entering a Welsh miner’s cottage, she heaved her bulk 
up over the doorstep and into the cabin, where Lucy dusted off 
the one and only chair for her. She glanced up at the mantel- 
piece, where the white skull and thighbones of Mede, Old Lucy’s 
son, provided a macabre decoration. Her look was pregnant with 
meaning. The fact that he was a Mandingo and Hammond Max- 
well’s pet had not saved Mede from being boiled up in the hog- 
killing kettle. ‘Poor Mede.’ she sighed. ‘He was one pretty boy.’ 

Lucy was quick to catch the implication and busied herself 
with the preparation of the tea but Big Pearl edged over to 
Lucretia Borgia. 

‘That Trajan mos’s pretty’s Mede, Miz Lucretia Borgia mam. 
He right powerful but could’ve wished it might bin Jeng.’ Big 
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Pearl sighed. ‘He bigger’n Trajan but Trajan he right likely.’ 

‘Jeng he up’n the big house now.’ Lucretia Borgia smiled 
complacently as she sipped the tea Old Lucy had handed her in 
a tin cup. ‘Jeng he kindly busy now. Yes, indeedy, Jeng he a 
busy boy.’ She could afford to be generous now. ‘This good tea, 
Lucy. Whyn’t yo’ come over to the big house some evenin’ ’n 
have a cup ©’ coffee ’n piece o’ my poun’ cake. That'll give Big 
Pearl ’n Trajan a chance to do a li’l pleasurin’ alone. Masta 
Warren he kindly anxious to git Big Pearl knocked up by Trajan. 
He mos’ purentee Mandingo, yo’ know.’ 

‘Well, ain’ that nice? Ain’ that jes’ nice?’ Lucy brightened up. 
‘Mandingo, huh? Thank-ee, Miz Lucretia Borgia mam. Be right 
glad to visit yo’. Heard yore poun’ cake mos’ tasty. Thank-ee 
Miz Lucretia Borgia mam.’ 

Lucretia Borgia sipped her tea. The last barrier had fallen. 
Falconhurst was hers. 
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FOR two days a steady downpour had pelted 
from leaden skies, accompanied by a chill wind that bit through 
the light osnaburg and tow linen clothes the Negroes wore and 
penetrated to the very marrow of their bones. ‘Those lucky ones 
who had two shirts wore them; others wrapped themselves in 
pieces of sacking; and at night the boys in the garsonay and in 
the chapel covered themselves with their ragged quilts and 
snuggled close together for warmth. Maxwell, however, went 
ahead with the preparations for choosing the slaves he was to 
offer at the coming sale. He had ascertained from Mem, after 
frequent proddings, that the fireplace in the barn had been 
finished and was ready for use. Priam had fashioned firedogs out 
of wagon tires in the smithy and there was a big pile of pine 
knots stacked beside the fireplace, with kindling wood and 
shavings already laid, waiting to be lit. 

For a week Jeng had been busy carving out wooden discs 
about the size of a silver dollar in his spare time. Jude had 
nainted them red and even Sophie and Xerxes had helped by 
stringing cach disc with a rawhide thong. These would be used 
to mark the men who were to be sold, like those Lucretia Borgia 
had marked in the garsonay. Doc Redfield had been invited to 
come over for the occasion and Lucretia Borgia had not only 
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baked one of her famous pound cakes but had made pralines, 
topped with sugary pecans, from a recipe she had learned during 
her brief sojourn in New Orleans. 

Although the rain had diminished during the night, there 
remained a cold drizzle and the first thing Maxwell did, on 
arising, was to hobble to the window with Jeng’s assistance and 
peer out through the wavy glass at the dismal landscape outside. 

‘Ain’ a-havin’ none o’ them bucks wash theyselves today. Don’ 
wan’ no epizootic ’roun’ here. Ain’ one for fingerin’ a lot o’ 
musky bucks but a damn sight rather have ’em musky ’n dead. 
Yo’ tells Lucretia Borgia.’ 

‘Yas suh, Masta Warren suh, tells her, I do.’ 

Doc Redfield arrived while Maxwell was finishing breakfast 
and had to sit down to have a cup of coffee ‘to get the chill out 
of his bones,’ he said, although Maxwell recommended a hot 
toddy as more efficacious. Redfield declined, knowing that the 
day would bring countless repetitions of Maxwell’s favourite 
beverage. After breakfast Lucretia Borgia bustled around, 
making a great ado over preparations for Maxwell’s hegira to 
the barn. She ensconced her master in the old horsehair rocker, 
plentifully padded out with pillows, slipped a pair of home- 
knitted woollen socks on his bare feet, wound his legs with two 
quilts, and wrapped a motheaten Kashmir shawl, which had 
belonged to his wife, around his shoulders. Jeng and Mem, by 
slipping two poles under the chair, were able to lift it and carry 
it through the door, across the gallery and down the steps, then 
along the rutted path to the barn. During the trip Mem 
stumbled once, calling down the wrath of Maxwell for his 
clumsiness. The big double doors of the barn were closed and 
Redfield, who had gone on ahead, ordered a boy to open them. 

Billows of grey smoke poured out. 

‘By Jesus Kee-rist Almighty, Mem, ifn yo’ve burned down the 
barn, PI whale yo’ till yo’ is nothin’ but a lump o’ worthless 
meat. Whats happenin’ ?’ 

‘Don’ know, Masta Warren suh. Mem was puffing from his 
burden. ‘Lit the fire jes’ before I left to come into the house to 
git yo’. Fire a-burnin’ nice. Mayhap the chimbley a IPI damp 
what with all this rain ’n everythin’.’ 

The inside of the barn was filled with smoke, which poured 
from the new fireplace. It was obvious that the chimney didn’t 
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draw —some fault in Mem’s workmanship had resulted in a stop- 
page, because instead of rising, the smoke continued to pour out 
into the barn. They deposited Maxwell’s chair just inside the 
opened doors and Mem ran over, trying to fan the logs into a 
blaze, but the more he fanned and fussed with the fire, the 
thicker the smoke became. Maxwell, despite the fact that he was 
in the doorway, started to cough and soon Redfield, Jeng and 
Mem were all seized with paroxysms of coughing. 

‘Do declare, Mem’ —- Maxwell tried to speak between spells of 
coughing — ‘yo’ the most worthless nigger I ever had. Cain’ never 
do nothin’ ’n do it right. Sell yo’, I would ifn I thought anyone 
would pay two bits for yore worthless carcass. Sellin’ too good 
for yo’, though.” He turned to Redfield. ‘Doc, yo’ bin breakin’ 
lazy niggers for years.’ 

‘Shore have, Warren. Got it down to science, I have. Anyone 
round here what’s got a lazy nigger o’ a troublesome one jes’ 
sends ’em to me. Takes ’bout a month ’n then I sends the boy 
back right gentle ’n anxious to work. He never forget, never.’ 

‘Come over here, Mem. Wants yo’ should listen.” Mem edged 
over to the doorway, his face several shades blacker from soot. 

‘Now tell me, Doc, jes’ how yo’ goes about breakin’ a nigger.’ 

‘Works ’em, I do. Workin’ ’n whoppin’ ’n short rations! Best 
way! Gits ’°em up at four o’clock ’n puts ’em to cleanin’ the 
barn. ’N they shore cleans it, Warren. Cleans it so clean yo’ 
could mos’ eat off’n the floor. Don’ give ’°em no brekkus. No 
suh! Then onct they gits through with cleanin’ out the barn ’n 
waterin’ the stock ’n feedin’ it, I gits them to take down the 
snake I keeps out in the barn. Got me a big ironhook s’bout 
head-high in the wall ’n makes ’em shuck down ’n take a-holt of 
it with both hands. Then I snakes ’em. If’n they cleans the barn 
good, they gits only ten lashes but ifn it not purentee clean, they 
gits twenty. Every time they lets go the hook with their hands, 
they gits one extra lash. Mostly they ends up with twenty-five 
lashes ’cause they always forgits somethin’ o’ takes theys hands 
off’n the hook. 

‘Hear that, Mem?’ The fire was dying down somewhat and 
the smoke dispersing. 

‘Yes suh, Masta Warren suh. Shore hears that but yo’ ain’ 
goin’ to need to do nothin’ like’n that to Mem. Mem always a 
good boy, Masta Warren suh. Looks after yo’ good.’ 
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‘Yo’re damn right I ain’ a-goin’ to do it. Doc Redfield he 
a-goin’ to. That all yo’ do, Doc?’ 

‘Hell no! That’s jes’ the beginnin’. Have my man Jerry Jingle 
take ’em out’n the fields. They chops cotton œ chops weeds 0’ 
saws wood o° does any work what has to be done. Jerry he gits 
plenty o’ work outa them. He shore hates a stubborn nigger ’n he 
gits more work outa ’em than I kin. “Bout twelve o’clock he stops 
the boy ’n gives him some pone ’n water. Plenty of water but not 
too much pone. Then he works the ass ofn that boy till sun- 
down. Jerry reports to me if’n the boy works well ’n if he do, I 
give him jes’ ten snakes but if’n Jerry has any complaints, I 
gives the boy twenty, jes’ like’n in the mornin’. As a matter ©’ 
fact, cain’? remember a time when Jerry ain’ had some complaint. 
Night come on ’n the boy gits a little more pone ’n water ’n I 
shackles him up in the barn. Spread-eagles him out flat on the 
floor. Ain’ givin’ him no chanct to play with himself ’n have a 
little fun that way. No suh! Ain’ no fun noways for a boy what’s 
gittin’ broke. Come mornin’ they has another day afore them. 
Teaches ’em to kiss the snake each time they brings it to me. 
Teaches ’em to git down ’n kiss the toe o’ my boots ’n thank me 
each time I snakes ’em. Figure on "bout a month to break a boy 
good. Course, when I send him home, he sort of scrawny ’n his 
back pretty well whaled up, but he mighty meek. Yes suh, 
mighty damned meek—ain’ no more spunk in him. He right 
docile.’ 

‘Yo’ hear tha, Mem? Yo’ jes’ keep a-thinkin’ “bout it. Yo’ jes’ 
keep it in yore mind. God A’mighty, it’s cold here! Jeng, yo’ run 
over to the house ’n tell Lucretia Borgia to hist her black ass 
over here. Needin’ her, I am.’ 

Lucretia Borgia had been pouting in the house. Dido and 
Orissa had had complete instructions for getting the noon meal. 
Ellen, although she knew nothing about cooking, was abie to set 
the table with a white tablecloth and the best gold-band china. 
Jude was helping to prepare vegetables and there was nothing 
really for Lucretia Borgia to do except stare through the window 
at the barn and curse the fact that she was not out there. She 
resented Maxwell’s not having asked her to come, although she 
realised it was hardly fitting for a woman to be there, especially 
with Redfield being present. Now, with Jeng’s summons, she was 
out of the house and actually ran down the lane to the barn. It 
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was surprising how fast Lucretia Borgia could move in spite of 
her bulk. She burst into the barn, took in the situation at a 
glance, but waited respectfully for Maxwell to speak to her. 

‘Colder’n an old maid’s tit out here. That goddamned Mem 
never try out the fireplace to see if’n it worked. Bin shiverin’ like 
a dog a-shittin’? on a briar. Got to git warmed up.’ 

‘Now jes’ yo’ don’ fret, Masta Warren suh. Gits yo’ nice ’n 
comfy in two shakes o’ a lamb’s tail. Jes’ leave it to Lucretia 
Borgia.’ She was in her element. Always when things reached the 
point of utter confusion, they called on her, and regardless of 
what the problem was, she was usually able to solve it. 
Dispatching Jeng for a bucket of water, she doused the fire in 
the fireplace and had them open the back doors to the barn to 
sweep out the smoke. A chill wind blew through, but in a few 
minutes the barn was cleared and everyone stopped coughing. 
Then she was off to the house only to return, heading up a smail 
procession of boys each one of whom bore some product of her 
inventiveness. One boy toted two large stoneware jugs, stoppered 
with corncobs and filled with boiling water. Unwrapping the 
quilts that were wound around Maxwell’s legs, she placed one at 
his feet and the other behind the calves of his legs, then wound 
him up again. A pair of old leather gauntlets that had belonged 
to Ham were slipped on his hands. Her own worn woollen shawl 
was wound around his head. Then as a final touch a big pan 
filled with burning charcoal was placed between him and Doc 
Redfield, who sat at a deal table on which were the ledgers that 
contained the names of the slaves and their pedigrees. Adjusting 
a tripod over the brazier, she set thereon the iron teakettle from 
the house with a gallon demijohn of corn on the floor beside it. 
During all this she fussed around Maxwell, clucking and uttering 
sympathetic words, making herself so solicitous and useful that 
he finally invited her to remain. 

‘Pull up that there box, Lucretia Borgia, ’n sit behind Doc. 
Yo’ knows much ’bout these boys’s anyone else. Mayhap we'll be 
a-needing’ yo’.’ 

It was exactly what she had been wanting. Now she was 
ensconced with Maxwell and Redfield, seated in a place of 
authority, and she knew that she would be listened to whenever 
advice was asked. Although breeding pedigrees had not been 
kept up since Hammond had left, the boys under consideration 
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today had all been entered some twenty years ago by Maxwell 
himself. They were arranged — roughly alphabetically — in the big 
ledgers, all in Maxwell’s crabbed handwriting. 

The old man still shivered from the cold, but with the heat of 
the stone jugs, the brazier, and the woollen wrappings and with 
the glow of the toddies inside him, which Jeng had supplied, his 
chill was beginning to dissipate and he gave instructions to 
Rameses and Hermes to herd up the boys from the garsonay, 
from the cabins, and from the barns. Soon there was a long line 
of them, single file, stretching from the barn door down along 
the street of cabins. Despite the cold drizzle, they were in a gala 
mood. None of them feared being sold, although there was some 
reluctance to leave their familiar surroundings, in which most of 
them had lived their entire lives. Yet the unknown had its 
prospects and not a one of them but what envisioned a life of 
unlimited wenches, good food, and little work as stud on some 
plantation, even being rented out to other plantations for that 
purpose. No oriental potentate could have anticipated more. 

Rameses motioned for the first boy to come in and he 
advanced with some little trepidation to stand before the table 
where Doc Redfield presided behind the ledgers. 

‘What yore name, boy?’ Maxwell asked. 

‘I Caesar Borgia, Masta, suh.’ 

‘That boy’s my git, Masta Warren suh.’ Lucretia Borgia did 
not wait to be asked for her opinion. ‘Yo’ ’members that Mon- 
tezuma boy yo’ gave me fore Memnon. He sired this boy ’n yo’ 
called him Caesar Borgia. That Montezuma he part Indian ifn 
yo? *members. Had Caesar ‘fore I had them twins that Mem 
sired. He right good boy, Masta Warren suh. Ain’ never given no 
trouble ’tall. Good sap in him too -sired ten suckers already he 
has.’ She regarded him proudly. 

‘Nobody asked yo’, Lucretia Borgia. Nobody asked yo’. Got 
all the information in the books. Do recollect this boy now. No 
need to look him up, Doc. Lucretia Borgia right. She his dam. 
Shuck of yore trogs boy ’n step over here ‘side o Doc Redfield. 
Go over him, Doc. See if’n he all right. Looks well set up to me. 
Kin see that he got Indian blood - straight hair jes’ like a horse’s 
tail.’ 

Redfield examined the boy carefully and professionally while 
Lucretia Borgia beamed. This was her contribution to Fal- 
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conhurst’s prosperity and she could well be proud of what she 
had produced, for the son was a credit to his mother. Although 
she was his mother, there was no maternal feeling other than her 
pride in his perfection. As a baby of only a few weeks, he had 
been taken away from her and not allowed to remain with her as 
had her twins, Meg and Alph, whom she had brought up herself 
in the big house. She was anxious for this son to be sold, 
knowing his value, and when Redfield had finished his examina- 
tion and pronounced his verdict that the boy was in fine physical 
condition, without mark or blemish, Maxwell instructed him to 
take one of the red wooden discs and hang it about the boy’s 
neck. He slipped back into his clothes and went out, proudly 
bearing his accolade. He was to be sold publicly as a Fal- 
conhurst boy, not traded off to some itinerant slave trader. Now 
he would march up on to the vendue table instead of being 
spirited away in some coffle of luckless slaves behind a trader’s 
buckboard. For a moment, as he was dressing, he stared at the 
woman he knew to be his mother. To him she was just another 
woman and he felt no filial affection for her except perhaps 
some modicum of pride to think that she who had birthed him 
was now in such a position of authority. He danced out into the 
drizzle and his place was occupied by another. 

The new boy stood before the table, shoulders squared, chest 
thrown out, and a grin splitting his face to show the even row of 
white teeth. 

‘What yore name, boy?’ It was Maxwell’s standard question. 

‘I Hasdrubal. Calls me Hash, they do.’ 

‘Well, Hash, shuck yo’self down, boy. Git outa them trogs.’ 


And so it went—a living frieze of heroic beings sculptured in 
black Grecian bronze with far more beauty than even Praxiteles 
could have reproduced. Each bore a classic name and was as 
classic as the name he bore. Some were ebon black with skull- 
capped heads of black moss; some were the colour of newly 
minted pennies; some a café-au-lat with more coffee than cream 
or more cream than coffee. Some had curling black hair that 
reached their shoulders and in others the thick lips and wide 
nostrils of the true African were lacking. Each one stepped up in 
his turn, shed his clothes, and submitted to Redfield’s examina- 
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tion. His fingers poked into mouths to examine teeth, pulled 
back foreskins, weighed testicles, judged musculature by stroking 
flanks and biceps, spread apart anuses, and wiggled toes. Then 
those same fingers flipped over the pages of the ledgers until 
they came to the entry in question. 


HASDRUBAL, out of Queen Charlotte by Hannibal 
Ibo, Kru, and some Fan. No Human blood 

Sired Amor out of Olympia 

Lydia out of Augusta 

Duce out of Clunie 

Field hand. Punishments: none. 


Every once in a while Lucretia Borgia contributed some 
remarks without being asked. She was usually reprimanded by 
Maxwell for butting in, but her remarks were always pertinent 
and valuable, indicating some special trait about the boy to be 
examined. 

‘He a good boy. Member, Masta Warren suh, he the boy what 
saved them two saplin’s from drowndin’ that time we had the 
flood.’ 

‘His sire that big Mozambique boy yo’ onct had, name o’ 
Charlemagne, what yo’ sol’ to Mr Gasker o°’ Cloverdale Planta- 
tion. °Members as how yo’ said ain’ no good in no East Coast 
nigger but yo’ changed yore mind.’ 

‘That boy yore own git, Masta Warren suh. He outa that 
Letitia wench what served Miz Maxwell. Masta Ham he set a 
store by this boy Merc, a-sayin’ he never goin’ to sell him ’cause 
Merc he his playboy onct.’ 

‘Ain’ a-goin’ to sell him.’ Maxwell snapped back, ‘Not *cause 
he’s my git but ifn Ham want to keep him, won’ sell him.’ 

The three boys who had been circumcised were found to be 
entirely healed and the operations to have been successful. They 
displayed themselves proudly and all expressed gratitude for the 
operation. One boy was eliminated because of a badly scarred 
thigh, the result of an encounter with a bobcat. He was other- 
wise perfect and, as he had a good breeding record, Maxwell 
decided to keep him. He would only bring a low price at the sale 
and the scars did not affect his value as a breeder or a worker. It 
was a shame to sacrifice him at a low price. Another boy limped 
badly, probably from rheumatism, and was slated for sale to an 
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itinerant trader along with another boy whose back was badly 
welted from punishment. According to Lucretia Borgia, who 
seemed to know everything about everyone, Hammond had had 
the boy whipped once for running away a few days after he had 
purchased him. As Maxwell had never sold any stock with even 
the slightest imperfection, these two could not be included in the 
sale. 

A fit of coughing racked the old man during the examinations 
and as the procession passed in front of him the coughing spells 
scemed to worsen. He laid it onto the inhalation of smoke, which 
had first started him coughing, but each attack seemed to preci- 
pitate another and more vigorous one. By the time the examina- 
tions were over, he was shaking with ague, although Lucretia 
Borgia had had the jugs refilled several times and had kept a 
steady stream of toddies flowing in his direction. She came over 
to him, wrapped him more tightly in his bundlings, and then 
placed a hand on his forehead. 

‘Yo’re feverish, Masta Warren, suh. Business all over now. 
Yo’d better git in the house. Goin’ to git yo" to bed. Yo’ went ’n 
got yo’self a chill. All that Mem’s fault.’ 

Maxwell was ill but not too ill to neglect his business. ‘How 
many’d we pick out, Doc.’ 

‘Fallies one hundred ’n twenty-seven, Warren.’ 

‘Figure on "bout fifty wenches too. Nuf for a good sale.’ He 
nodded in approval. “Want that you should do me a favour, Doc. 
Go down to the chapel. Got all our saplin’s locked up for the 
day. Lucretia Borgia’ll unlock for yo’. Pick yo’self out some 
likely lookin’ saplin’-some boy “bout fifteen, sixteen. IPn yo'd 
rather have yo’self a wench, jes’ say So. Boy’s better tho’. Kin 
use him for studdin’ over to your place in a year or so — mayhap 
cyen now. Some © them saplin’s right potent an’ they’s sixteen. 
Appreciate yore a-doin’ it so’s to kinda repay yo’ for all yo’ done 
for me. Goin’ to need yo’ at the sale too.’ 

Wan’t nothin’, Warren’ — Redfield belittled his contribution 
with upturned palms — ‘jes’ bein’ neighbourly, that’s all. Mighty 
generous © yo’ tho’. Mighty generous.’ And so it was, for any 
one of the Falconhurst saplings at that age was worth from $750 
to $1,000. Redfield was congratulating himself on his good 
fortune. 

ON Doc, one more thing,’ Jeng and Mem were lifting Max- 
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well’s chair and he signalled to them to lower it. ‘Take this 
triflin’ Mem over tc yore place and break him in. Wants he 
should be broken good. Had thought I’d sell him off this sale but 
ain’ a-goin’ to cheat no buyer with his worthlessness. He shore 
a-needin’ break-in’. Gits him broke good, goin’ to sell him off to 
some trader for a field hand.’ 

‘Don’, Masta Warren suh? Mem threw himself to the floor, his 
hands clasping Maxwell’s knees. ‘Don’ do it, Masta, please. Don’ 
do it Mem. Mem yore boy, Masta Warren suh. Yo’ knows he 
yore boy. Mem don’ need no breakin’. Mem love yo’, Masta 
Warren suh. Jus’ wait ’n see. Mem be right likely now. Be a good 
boy. Promise yo’ suh, Masta Warren suh.’ 

‘N don’ spare them lashes, Doc.’ Maxwell ignored Mem. 
‘Wan’ to see his back nice ’n criss-crossed with wales time for 
him to come home. Gone ’n caught me the ague jes’ on ’count of 
his slothfulness. Lay ’em on good, Doc. ’N tell Lucretia Borgia 
which saplin’ yo’ a-takin’.’ 

Another boy stepped over to take Mem’s place and he and 
Jeng lifted Maxweil’s chair and carried him to the house. 
Lucretia Borgia followed but just as she was stepping out from 
the barn she turned and swept Mem with an indignant stare. 

‘Trifin’ nigger, yo’! Ifn Masta Warren he up’n dies, be yore 
fault. Cain’ never do nothin’ right. Hope yo’ lambastes him, Doc 
Redfield suh. Jes’ hope yo’ pores that snake onto him good. Got 
us a jar ọ pimentade all mixed up if’n yo’ wants it. Rub it in 
after yo’ larrups him ’n give him somethin’ to think bout.’ 

Mem was not too broken in spirit to lift his head and spit in 
Lucretia Borgia’s direction. ‘Piss on yo’, Lucretia Borgia! Yo’ 
nothin’ but a goddam nigger yo’self. Settin’ yo’self up so high ’n 
mighty. Gittin’ so uppity. Piss on yọ l? 

‘Yo’ heard him, Doc Redfield suh.’ She was highly indignant. 
‘Yo’ heard him. Ain’ no language for a buck to use “fore me. 
Take it kindly ifn yod ’member them words o’ hisn an’ yo’ 
larrup him.’ 

Redfield had a great deal of respect for Lucretia Borgia and 
he recognised in her the power behind the throne. ‘He jes’ got 
himself ten lashes more, Lucretia Borgia. Gotta take some © this 
spunk outa him. If’n he’d talk that way fore yo’, he’d do it fore 
a white woman someday.’ 

‘Better shackle him, Doc Redfield suh, so’s he won’ run. 
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Dinner all ready for yo’ up’n the big house ifn yo’ don’ mind 
eatin’ “lone. Got to git Masta Warren into bed. After yo’ eats, 
kin go with yo’ down to the chapel. We got us one saplin’ there 
what’s a fine boy. He something special “n wants to point him 
out to yo’. Bin a-watchin’ that boy ’n know he goin’ be a good 
breeder. Shore hung heavy.’ 
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LUNG fever! That was the diagnosis of Doc 
Redfield and, although Doc Redfield was only a veterinary — 
accustomed to doctoring cattle, which, of course, included 
Negroes, as they were cattle and not human — he was the only 
doctor that Maxwell would have. The ‘white folks’ doctor,’ a 
whisky-drinking sot by the name of Murrey who lived in Benson, 
was not capable, Maxwell protested, of doctoring a sick cat and 
his assistant, young Smith, who had brought the only dose of 
clap that any Falconhurst slave had ever had, was denied 
entrance to the house. That left only Doc Redfield, whose formal 
education in medicine had been slight, but who did possess an 
innate ability for doctoring beasts. 

Now Lucretia Borgia added nursing to her other responsibili- 
ties. With Warren Maxwell in bed and delirious from fever, she 
took over the extra duties in the house but still supervised all the 
operations of the plantation. To make caring for the old man 
easier, she had his bed moved downstairs and set up in the sit- 
ting room where a larger fireplace than the one in his bedroom 
provided more heat and could be kept burning throughout the 
night. Dido and Orissa, with Jude’s help, were given complete 
authority in the kitchen and with Maxwell in bed, their duties 
were considerably lightened. Ellen slept days and sat up with 
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Maxwell nights, while Jeng and Lucretia Borgia watched over 
him days with one or the other of them in attendance, depending 
on whichever was not needed elsewhere on the plantation. Doc 
Redfield rode over daily, although there was little that he could 
do for Maxwell. He too came to depend on Lucretia Borgia and, 
at Maxwell’s request, he assumed the nominal authority of run- 
ning the place, delegating the duties to Lucretia Borgia, who in 
turn delegated them to others. Using Jeng as her intermediary, 
she issued orders to Absalem, Pharaoh, Hermes, and Priam, but 
she herself checked to see if her orders had been carried out. 
Everything ran smoothly; in fact, with Lucretia Borgia at the 
helm, there was an overall efficiency that had not existed 
hitherto since Hammond’s departure. Hammond had always told 
his father that Lucretia Borgia could get more work out of the 
Negroes than he could himself. 

Sophie, Xerxes, and Tiger, now freed from his duties of 
draining Maxwell’s rheumatism, ran wild. With Ellen sleeping 
days, there was nobody to take care of them and they bolted 
their meals in the kitchen to run out of the house and lose them- 
selves in play with the groups of slave children. Sophie eschewed 
the groups of little girls, identifying herself with the boys. She 
became as dirty and as tattered as the others and at times her 
face was as black as those of the slave children. Except for the 
fact that she wore a dress, while the others, except for Xerxes 
and Tiger, were stark naked, she could have been taken for one 
of them. 

Doc Redfield did the best he could and fortunately his 
treatments, with the exception of periodic bloodlettings, did not 
harm the patient and, although they probably did little to cure 
him, they might have had some beneficial effects. He prescribed 
goosegrease to be rubbed into Maxwell’s chest, with flannel 
compresses to be placed over it. Flatirons and jugs of hot water 
kept the bed warm and laudanum, given at frequent intervals, 
kept the old man quiet. Nitre was prescribed to take down the 
fever. Much of the time he was delirious. Ellen became, in his 
fevered fantasies, his first wife and he addressed her as Sophie. 
Lucretia Borgia took on the aspect of some of his early favourite 
wenches, while Tiger seemed to represent Hammond. At times 
Maxwell was a boy himself, living in the old house at Fal- 
conhurst. At other times he was married and carried on inter- 
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minable conversations with his wife. But mostly he was among 
his Negroes and over and over again he walked with them, 
scolded them, punished them, and loved them while Lucretia 
Borgia rocked in a chair beside his bed and listened. “Yes suh, 
Masta Warren suh. Tha’s right. Jes’ give ’em hell? And with her 
approval of his fancied actions he would stretch out a weak hand 
to clutch her big warm black one. 

For two weeks there seemed to be little change in his 
condition and then the fever left him and he returned to con- 
sciousness. He was so weak that he could not lift his hand but he 
opened his mouth for the spoonfuls of gruel and the rich chicken 
broths when Lucretia Borgia commanded. His attitude towards 
her had changed. Only on rare occasions did he assert himself 
and he seemed quite content to let her take over. She faithfully 
reported to him every happening and he found it easier merely to 
nod his head in approval than to criticise, although, in truth, he 
found that she had usually done the correct thing. 

‘Jes’ a-workin’ out fine. Masta Warren suh, she regaled him 
with plantation news, ‘havin’? them two bucks cover one wench. 
Got us thirty wenches already what has missed they’s times ’n 
good ’n knocked up, far’s I kin see. Keepin’ the bucks on em 
though, jes’ in case. Trouble is, how we a-goin’ to know who 
sired them suckers?’ 

‘Don’ make much difference,’ Maxwell whispered, ‘ain’ 
a-keepin’ ’em. If’n buyers want pedigrees, kin give ’em the name 
o’ either buck what covered ’em.’ 

At the end of three weeks Maxwell was able to sit up in bed, 
although his strength was slow in returning. Redfield had made 
the final arrangements with Sly and the date had been set for 
the sale, which was to take place at the church in Benson on the 
second Wednesday in February. For the first time, owing to the 
master’s illness, Christmas had passed at Falconhurst without 
the usual festivities. No new clothes had been issued and even 
the distribution of candy, which was a looked-for event, had 
been skipped. The Negroes, however, had not demurred. They 
realised the seriousness of the situation and daily a delegation of 
boys came to the back door to enquire about their master’s 
progress. Old Lucy was also a daily caller, except that she was 
admitted to the kitchen and given a cup of coffee while she 
lingered to enquire about Maxwell’s health. 
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‘Big Pearl knocked,’ she said one day. ‘That Trajan boy he 
right potent, but ain’ rugged nuf for Big Pearl. She bin 
a-dreanin’ that boy. He thin’s a rail. Big Pearl don’ give him no 
rest tall. Thinkin’? he be glad she’s knocked up so’s he kin go 
back to the garsonay. Do believe that boy ain’ slept a wink. Be 
glad to git back to my own bed too. Bin havin’ to sleep on a 
pallet on the floor ’n ain’ slept much what with all the goin’s-on. 
Had to get me two new bed ropes—that Big Pearl a-heavin’ ‘n 
a-shovin’ so.’ 


By the latter part of January Maxwell was able to sit up in 
his chair beside the fireplace and, strangely enough, he did not 
complain about his rheumatism as much as he had formerly. One 
day, when he had been permitted by Redfield to have the first 
hot toddy he had had since he was stricken, he announced his 
intention of attending the sale. 

‘Got to be there, Doc, to see my bucks ’n my wenches sold 
off? He nodded his head slowly, emphasising each word, 
although his once strong voice had lost most of its force. ‘Ain’ 
never been a Falconhurst servant sold an’ Ham or I not been 
there.’ 

Redfield looked over Maxwell’s head to where Lucretia Borgia 
stood behind him, vigorously shaking her head in dental. He 
agreed with her. The man was far too weak to endure the ordeal 
of transportation to Benson and attendance at the sale. 

‘Well, now, I tell yo’, Warren’ -— Redfield had acquired a 
bedside manner with his first white patient — ‘kin see as how yo’ 
should be there ’n keepin’ track o’ things. Mighty important for 
the owner to ’tend. But cain’ see it goin’ to do much good, 
Warren, for a dead man to be there.’ 

‘Not dead yet, Doc! Not by a damn sight!’ 

‘No, ’cause we bin a-tryin’ to keep yo’ “live, Warren. Doctored 
yo’ the best I know how ’n Lucretia Borgia she nursed yo’ pretty 
fine. We pulled yo’ through, though thought sometimes we 
a-goin’ to lose yo’.’ 

‘Fooled yo’ though, didn’ I? Guess I’m too old to die. *Sides, 
got to see my boy ’gain fore I die.’ 

‘Course, course, Warren. Ham’ll be comin’ home soon ’n yo’ll 
want to be here but I’m a-tellin’ yo’ this, Warren. Yo’ goes to 
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that sale, *n yo’ won’ be here an’ he comes home. PH tell yo’ one 
thing. Yo’ got a weak heart, Warren. Whaffor yo’ think I listens 
to it every time I come. Lung fever weakened it bad. Course yo’ 
don’ know ’bout it—ain’ givin’ yo’ no pain nor nothin’, but it 
kinda played out. Workin’ pretty hard. Warren. Findin’ it kinda 
hard pumpin’ all day long, day after day. Now yo’ goes to that 
sale, yo’ gits all ’cited over the biddin’ ’n’—he snapped his 
fingers—‘that ol’ heart o’ yourn jes’ a-goin’ to stop beatin’. 
That’s why I say ain’ goin’ to do no good for a dead man to be 
there *n sure’s God made Irl green apples, Warren, it a-goin’ to 
be the end 0’ yo’.’ 

‘Pshaw!’ Maxwell waved aside Redfield’s dire prophecy. ‘Feel 
better’n I have in years. Ain’ got me scarcely no pains nor aches. 
Rheumatiz mos’ gone. Don’ need that Tiger to drean it no more.’ 

Again Redfield shook his head. ‘Like’n I say, Warren, it yore 
heart what’s bad. Now yo’ looka here. Yo’ called me in to doctor 
yo’. Said yo’ didn’ wan’ Murrey fiddlin’ ’round here drunker’n a 
skunk. So I did. Got yo’ well, I did, me ’n Lucretia Borgia. So 
ifn I’m yore doctor, I say “no”. 

Maxwell was silent for a long time. He glanced backward over 
his shoulders to look at Lucretia Borgia’s grim face. He saw no 
recourse either in hers or in Redfield’s. His lips settled in a thin 
line of determination, then gradually softened. ‘Heart, yo’ say, 
Doc?’ 

Redfield nodded. 

‘Reckon yo’ know what yo’re talkin’ *bout. Shore pulled me 
through. But what we a-goin’ to do? Need someone down at that 
sale.’ 

‘Tm here, Warren. Feel I owe yo’ a lot for that fine saplin’ 
what yo’ gave me. He a right lively boy, that Sejanus. Smarter’n 
a steel trap. Miz Redfield she house-breakin’ him ’n he body- 
servants me now. Happy’s a cock in a henyard — eatin? white 
folks’ vittles °n covering that Eva wench o’ Miz Redfield’s. She 
o? nuf to be his dam but won’ be surprised ifn he gits her 
knocked up. He workin’ hard nuf at it. She a-yellin’ an’ 
a-groanin’ down in the kitchen every night.’ 

‘Tol’ yo’ that boy hung heavy.’ Lucretia Borgia was silenced 
by a glare from Maxwell while Redfield continued. 

‘Yes suh, Warren, owes yo’ a lot for that Sejanus boy, so Pd 
admire to cover for yo’ at the sale. Went with Ham to quite a 
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few sales ’n knows how he handles it. If’n yo’ want, kin git Lewis 
Gasaway, Ham’s friend, to clerk for yo’ too. Course Sly 
a-bringin’ his own clerk, but good idea if’n yo’ have one too to 
keep tally. Now don’ yo’ worrit yo’self one bit. Lucretia Borgia’ll 
help me git things ready here ’n Pll handle things at the sale.’ 

Again there was a long silence, during which one could almost 
read Maxwell’s thoughts from the expressions on his face. ‘That 
he should not attend the sale of his own stock was next to 
unthinkable, but that Redfield was right about his heart was 
something he had suspected himself. He realised how weak he 
really was and how the slightest exertion caused him to be short 
of breath. With a sigh of resignation he turned to Redfield. 

‘Shore want to thank yo’, Doc, for pullin’ me through. Cain’ 
think o’ dyin’ till I see my boy ’gain. Yo’ wrote off to Ham, 
didn’ yo’. Don’ want to fret him, but a-wishin’ hed come home. 
Folks ’round here forgot about Blanche now.’ 

‘Shore did. Sent it to the last place he writ from.’ 

‘Mighty obliged to yo’ for helping me out. Cain’ think o’ no 
one what could handle things better’n yo’. Glad that Sejanus boy 
a-workin’ out all right. Ifn I remember right, he got right good 
blood. Lucretia Borgia, git me my ledgers ’n yo’, Doc, write out 
a bill ọ sale for him. Make it for one dollar ’n valuable con- 
siderations.” He flipped through the page of the book that 
Lucretia Borgia held before him until he came to the entry. ‘Yes 
suh, that Sejanus boy got right good blood in him. Yo’ know 
somethin’ Doc? That boy half human.’ 

‘Reckoned as such,’ Redfield agreed. ‘He right light-skinned ’n 
he got good hair.’ 

‘Yes suh, Doc, that boy sired by Boy Drinkwater 0’ Caledonia 
Plantation down round Mobile. Don’ know his rightful name 
‘cause his pappy jes’ call him “Boy.” ’Member it well now. 
Hammond jes’ a li’l tike ’n Mister Drinkwater ’n his son, Boy, 
came here lookin’ for some bucks. Boy he "bout fifteen, mayhap 
sixteen. Fine-lookin’ lad. He a-wantin’ a nigger fighter ’n his 
pappy say he buy him one, but it got to be a Falconhurst buck 
*cause they’s the best, so they came here. OP Man Drinkwater he 
a-willin’ to buy that boy anythin’ he want. That boy the apple o’ 
his eye. He black-haired ’n kinda Frenchy lookin’ but handsome. 
Boy couldn’t decide which one he wanted, so his pappy bought 
three for him. Came night ’n they stay over. Miz Maxwell, she 
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rout me out’n my room ’cause she say Mista Drinkwater he such 
an important man he gotta have the best room. But came night 
*1 Mista Drinkwater he call me out’n the dinin’-room. Say he ’n 
Boy cain’ sleep together ’cause he a-wantin’ a wench, ifn Pd be 
so kind, `n Boy a-needin’ one too. Figured he pretty young lad 
for a wench, but his pappy say he bin a-beddin’ with a wench 
since he thirteen years old ’n cain’ sleep ’thout one. Had me a 
nice li] wench at that time see — he pointed to the page — ‘name 
o’ Canary what had jes’ titted out nice but hadn’ never been 
busted. Got her all washed up clean’n bedded her down in a 
trundle bed ’longside the big bed, where I put another wench for 
Mista Drinkwater. Boy he sure bust her open that night. Yes 
suh! Boy he got her knocked up in one night. Had thot o’ 
writin? him ’bout his git- this Sejanus boy — but never did git 
round to it. Thinkin’ he might like to buy him, but glad yo’ got 
him. Better copy down his pedigree on yore bill o’ sale, Doc.’ 


For a week before the sale there was an unprecedented activity 
at Falconhurst. Sly arrived from New Orleans, riding in an old 
berline drawn by a span of coal-black horses. With him came his 
clerk, one St Charles, a free mulatto with wet red lips and care- 
fully clipped side whiskers, which made stencilled black points 
on each side of his olive cheeks. It was common knowledge that 
he was Sly’s own son by his octoroon mistress. There was also 
Sly’s coachman, an elderly Negro, and two stalwart bucks who 
rode as footmen and doubled as body servants for Sly and St 
Charles. Maxwell’s bed was moved upstairs and the sitting-room 
returned to its original function. Although it rankled with Max- 
well to accommodate St Charles in the house-he would have 
sent him down to the garsonay with the other bucks — Sly merely 
took it for granted that the man would be lodged in the house 
and Maxwell did not demur but saw to it that he did not occupy 
Ham’s room and instructed Lucretia Borgia to keep a sharp eye 
on him after he had caught him ogling Ellen, who seemed to be 
impressed by his flashy good looks. 

All of the bucks except those who were for sale were trans- 
ferred from the garsonay to temporary lodgment in the big barn. 
The interior of the garsonay had been newly whitewashed and 
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the floor swept clean of straw. Those who wore the red discs 
were to remain there. The wenches, only forty of whom could be 
definitely ascertained to be pregnant, were lodged in the first 
three or four cabins on the street for convenience in being 
examined. 

St Charles spent his days copying out the pedigree of each 
slave on to bills of sale, which would later be filled in with the 
buyer’s name after they were purchased. His evenings he spent 
roaming the quarters. Sly made daily trips to Benson, where he 
conferred with the pastor of the church so that all would be in 
readiness. Lucretia Borgia, with the added influx of guests, went 
back to her position of supervising the meals and the housekeep- 
ing but even with this added burden she accompanied Sly and St 
Charles everywhere they went on the plantation, acting as guide 
and stand-in for Maxwell. Redfield was also at Falconhurst 
daily. 

Lucretia Borgia’s ability so impressed Sly that he offered to 
buy her from Maxwell but Maxwell shook his head, affirming 
that she was not for sale and that no amount of money would 
tempt him to part with her. She was present during Sly’s offer 
but had no fear that she would be sold. So successfully had she 
consolidated her position that she knew Maxwell could not get 
along without her. She was even complimented by the offer for 
her purchase, knowing that it enhanced her value in Maxwell’s 
eyes for such a connoisseur of slave flesh as Sly to make an offer 
for her. 

Prospective buyers started arriving two days before the sale 
and found lodgment at the tavern and at private houses in 
Benson. That Sly had advertised it well was proved by the 
numbers of buyers who congregated on the little town. The Fal- 
conhurst breed was well known and its reputation was so fav- 
ourable that buyers came from as far away as Kentucky and 
Florida. Some three hundred men had arrived in Benson and 
these, of course, would be augmented by local buyers from a 
radius of twenty miles. 

A long row of carriages and saddle horses lined the lane 
leading from the road up to the big house the day before the 
sale. The boys in the garsonay and the wenches in the cabins 
stood nude and expectant and the steady stream of buyers filed 
through. Most of the men were serious prospects, interested in 
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adding to their stock but as usual there were a number who were 
merely curious, with no intention of buying, and used the occa- 
sion as an excuse to finger the bucks and the wenches who were 
up for sale. 

There was some surprise and a bit of consternation when an 
elegant barouche drove up with an extremely handsome black 
coachman driving. He jumped down from the box, opened the 
door, and let down a small flight of folding steps, which seemed 
far too frail to support the weight of the stout woman, clothed in 
shiny black silk, whom he helped down. The curiosity was 
short-lived, however, when it was whispered around that this was 
the famous (or possibly infamous) Miz Dovie of Dove Cote 
Plantation, whose breeding farm almost equalled that of Max- 
well’s. She was the only woman in the South who attended slave 
auctions along with the men and her knowledge of Negroes was 
respected and unquestioned. Although competitors, she and 
Maxwell were on good terms and she was the only one who was 
admitted to the house to pay her respects to him before she went 
to the garsonay and the cabins to examine the stock. 

Miz Dovie’s fingers were as well trained as any man’s. She 
had no compunction whatever about fingering a buck before a 
male audience and she went about it as skilfully and as profes- 
sionally as any plantation owner. Her turbulent history was well 
known. It was whispered about that she kept a stable of particu- 
larly well endowed studs for her own enjoyment. The women of 
the state shunned and ostracised her but she did not seem to 
care. The men, although they did not condone the stories that 
were told about her, accepted her as an equal. Besides, she was 
rich and that covered a multitude of sins. Dove Cote Negroes 
had almost as good a reputation as Falconhurst Negroes, 
although she was not as careful in choosing fine blood strains as 
were the Maxwells. If a handsome buck appealed to her, she 
bought him without being too fussy about his antecedents. She 
rarely bought wenches and when she did, she picked only young 
ones, barely nubile. 

Throughout the long day crowds milled about the houses and 
the quarters at Falconhurst. All the Negroes except those for 
sale and the few that acted as aides had becn locked up in the 
chapel, in the big barn, and in the cabins. Not that Maxwell 
feared that they might run away in the general confusion but 
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enticement had been tried in the past and, as no slave dared 
disobey the orders of a white man, some unscrupulous would-be 
prospective buyers had been known to order a boy or girl into a 
carriage and drive off. Consequently all stock for sale had been 
shackled to a running chain, both in the garsonay and in the 
cabins, and those not for sale were safe under lock and key. 

The crowd did not disperse until nightfall and everybody in 
the big house, including Redfield, who was staying for the night, 
went to bed early. They were to be up before dawn to see that 
the stock slated for sale would be well fed, dressed in their new 
clothes, and lined up for the march to Benson. 

Shortly after daybreak the procession formed in the strect 
between the cabins. First Sly’s coach with himself and St 
Charles as passengers, then Doc Redfield in his chaise, followed by 
Sly’s two men, one of whom played the fife and the other a drum. 
Strageling after them came the procession of Falconhurst bucks, 
each dressed in black pants and white shirt with a bandanna of 
turkey red cambric around his neck. Following came the farm 
wagons (all but two of which had been borrowed from neigh- 
bouring plantations) draped with bunting and filled with the 
wenches, proud in their black dresses, white fichus, and red 
headcloths. 

Maxwell had Lucretia Borgia bundle him up and sat on the 
gallery watching them pass. It would be difficult to tell whether 
he or Lucretia Borgia was the most disappointed not to attend 
the sale. These were his boys and his girls and he had a deep 
affection for them all. He was proud of them-—the boys 
marching straight and tall in time to the drum beats and the 
girls, some of whose swollen bellies were apparent, singing in the 
wagons. They all waved to him and called out his name as they 
passed and he lifted one hand with difficulty and waved back at 
them. 

‘Good-bye, Masta Warren suh.’ 

‘Yo’ be good boys.’ he admonished. ‘Min’ yore new masters. 
Don’ want no complaints ’bout yo’.’ 

‘No suh, Masta Warren suh.’ 

‘Hates to leave yo’, Masta Warren suh.’ 

‘Yo’ good masta.’ 

‘Falconhurst a fine place. Glad Pse a Falconnhurst nigger.’ 

‘Good-bye, Masta Warren suh.’ 
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He stood on the gallery until they were nothing but a cloud of 
dust down the road and then signalled to Lucretia Borgia and 
Jeng to take him back into the house. It seemed strangely quiet 
inside after the excitement of the past few days. For the first 
time, it seemed, Maxwell could hear the clock tick. 

‘Better git them wenches ’n them bucks unlocked. Bin cooped 
up for two days now. Needs to git out ’n stretch themselves.’ 

‘Yes suh, Masta Warren suh. Jeng already gone to ’tend to it.’ 

‘Git Ellen. Git Sophie ’n Xerxes ’n Tiger. Git Dido to mix me 
a toddy. Git some life into this place. Seems like a goddamned 
funeral ’round here. Ain’ nobody dead at Falconhurst yet by God 
A’mighty. Anybody’d think them bucks ’n wenches had all died 
with ’n epizootic o’ somethin’. We jes’ a-sellin’ ’em, tha’s all. 
That’s what we raised ’em for. Ain’ no use for long faces. Got to 
sell °em ifn we raises ’em. Cain’ have no niggers ’round here 
forever, a-doin’ nothin’ but eatin’ ’n screwin’.’ 

‘Yes suh, Masta Warren suh. Ain’ no funeral ’round here. 
Listen!’ She went and opened the front door. The bucks were 
running from the barn and the younger boys were pouring out of 
the chapel. Once more Falconhurst was alive with shouts and 
yells. From the cabins a rich contralto voice started singing. 

‘Who that a-singin’?’ Maxwell asked. 

‘That Big Pearl.’ Lucretia Borgia cocked her ear to listen. 
‘She plumb happy, that wench, ’cause I ain’ takin’ that Trajan 
’>way from her even if’n she knocked up.’ 

‘Yo’ ain’ taken him ’way! Yo’? Now looka here, Lucretia 
Borgia. Yo’ ain’ doin’ no more givin’ ’n no more takin’ away. I 
bin ailin? ’n I ain? had my minds on things ’round here. Bin 
lettin’ yo’ boss me ’round ’n yo’ gittin’ too uppity. Yo’ ain’ no 
overseer, Lucretia Borgia. Jes’ yo’ ’member that! ’N yo’ ain’ 
white neither. Yo’ jes’ a goddam black nigger. Goin’ to take 
things in my own hands now. Goin’ to run this place like’n it 
ought to be run.’ 

‘Yes suh, Masta Warren suh. Falconhurst yore place ’n yo’ 
runs it.’ 

‘Damn right I will. ’N one thing more, Lucretia Borgia. What 
Happen to Mem?’ 

‘Doc Redfield he brung him back *bout a week ’go. Mem he 
down in the garsonay. He pretty well broke, Masta Warren suh. 
Got wales on his back that stickin’ out like black snakes. 
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Scrawny’s a picked chicken too. But he meek, Masta Warren suh. 
That Mem he meeker’n Moses. What yo’ a’-goin’ to do with 
him.’ 

‘Ain’ none of yore goddamned business what I goin’ to do with 
him. Howsomever for the time being, yo’ kin tell Pharaoh that 
Mem sleep in the barn. He flummoxed that fireplace ’n caught 
me lung fever ’cause of it but Mem he kin still slap mortar. Tell 
Pharaoh to put Mem to work a-doin’ masonry. Chimbleys in the 
house need pointin’ up ’n some o’ the fireplaces in the cabins. He 
kin keep himself busy ’n if’n he gits slothful ’gain Pil send him 
back to Doc. What time is it?’ 

‘It eight o’clock. Sale startin’ in a hour, Masta Warren. Shore 
wishes I was there to see it.’ 

‘What a woman doin’ at a sale?’ the old man scoffed. ‘Ain’ no 
place for no woman black nor white, less’n she gittin’ sold.’ 

“That Miz Dovie, she there.’ 

‘Miz Dovie ain’ no woman, Lucretia Borgia. She’s a slave 
breeder.’ 

Lucretia Borgia laughed—a long, high-pitched ululation of 
laughter that bounced her breasts and shook her sides. ‘Laws, 
Masta Warren suh, what yo’ think Lucretia Borgia is? I jes’ as 
much a slave breeder’s that Miz Dovie. Kin pick out the bucks 
what has the thickest sap, kin put ’em to coverin? wenches, kin 
git the wenches knocked up, kin birth the suckers, kin feed the 
hands, kin nurse the sick ones, kin keep ’em in order, kin whop 
°em if’n they a-needin’ it, kin pick ’em out for sale, ’n could sell 
’em myself if’n I had a chance. Ho, ho! He, He! Reckons I jes’ 
so much a slave breeders that Miz Dovie ’cept I ain’ 
got me no black silk dress °n no pretty black buck to drive my 
kerridge.’ 

Maxwell reached up to take the hot toddy that Dido brought 
in on a silver tray. He held it in his hand a moment, shifting it 
from one hand to the other because of the heat. Then he did an 
unprecedented thing, something that surprised even himseli. He 
handed the toddy to Lucretia Borgia. 

‘Here, Lucretia Borgia, drink this. Git Dido to fix me another. 
Guess yo’ earned it. Shore did. °N by God A’mighty Lucretia 
Borgia, Im a-thinkin’ yore a damned sight better nigger 
breeder’n that Miz Dovie.’ 

Lucretia Borgia sipped her toddy. ‘Ain’ got me no black silk 
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dress, Masta Warren suh, but got me Jeng ’n he prettier’n that 
boy what drivin’ Miz Dovie.’ 

Dido came in with the other toddy and Maxwell took it, sip- 
ping it to test the temperature. ‘Tell yo’ what, Lucretia Borgia. 
Hist yore black ass over to the secretary ’n git me one of them 
pieces of paper what we use for bills o’ sale what has Fal- 
conhurst’s name on it ’n bring it to me with a pencil. My hands 
so much better, think I kin write.’ 

When she brought the paper and pencil and one of the ledgers 
for him to write on, he slowly and laboriously wrote, wetting the 
pencil in his lips between each word. 


This pass for my servant Lucretia Borgia to go to 
Benson. She is to go to Miss Forsythe for to have a 
dress made up for her out of the best quality black silk. 
She also has permission to attend the sale of Fal- 
conhurst stock. 


‘There, by God A’mighty, Lucretia Borgia! IPn yo’ a-goin’ to 
be a nigger breeder, yo’d better have yo’self a black silk dress 
too. Yo’ take this to Miz Forsythe what’s the dressmaker in 
Benson ’n tell her to make yo’ up the best black silk dress she 
kin. Tell her I pay for it ’n if’n she squeamish *bout sewing for a 
black wench, tell her Pll pay double, goddammit. Then yo’ gits 
yo’self over to the sale. Wants yo’ should pay ‘tention to 
everything so’s yo’ kin tell me an’ yo’ gits back. Now git yo’self 
out’n the barn ’n tell Jeng to hitch up the horses to the chaise. 
Ain’s so swells that kerridge o Miz Dovie’s but it better’n the 
buckboard. Tell Jeng he to drive yo’. ’N ifn yo wants, yo’ kin 
tell that Miz Forsythe to pretty up that dress with some white 
lace. Now, yo’ black bitch’ -he waggled a gnarled finger at 
her —‘yo’ got yo’self a kerridge ’n a pretty black boy to drive it 
’n times a-comin’? when yo’ gits yo’self a black silk dress.’ 

Lucretia Borgia started to cry. It was no ordinary whimper- 
ing. Great tears rolled down her cheeks and she shook from sob- 
bing as she had from laughing. Kneeling down beside the old 
rocker, she took Maxwell’s hand in hers and kissed it. 

He pulled his hand away. ‘Stop slobberin’ over me ’n stop 
actin? like a damn fool, Lucretia Borgia. Do declare there be 
times when I think yo’ soft in the head. Now git out’n the barn 
’n git yo’self started. Sale’ll be all over with yo’ standin’ there 
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a-squirtin water out’n yore eyes. "N I wan’ to give yo’ one last 
warnin’, Lucretia Borgia. Yo’ll keep a civil tongue in yore head 
from now on. No more orderin? me ’bout like’n I was sick ’n 
couldn’ help myself. Jes’ might send yo’ over to Doc Redfield’s 
’n break yo’ if’n yo’ don’ mend yore ways.’ 

‘Yo’ jes’ do that, Masta Warren suh. Yo’ jes’ do that.’ She 
leaned over and kissed his forehead before she ran out the door. 
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MAXWELL had eaten an early supper and had 
ordered his chair placed near the window so he could see as far 
up the lane as possible but darkness came on and, with the 
lighting of candles in the house, he could no longer see out, so 
his chair was pulled over in front of the fire. He rocked back and 
forth, paying little attention to Ellen’s conversation but listening 
for the sound of wheels or the hoofbeats of a rider. 

‘That Mista St Charles what come with Mista Sly, he a right 
handsome young fellow, ain’ he?’ Ellen was saying. 

How come yo’ calls that buck “mista”?’ Although Maxwell 
had been listening with only half an ear, he pounced upon this 
sentence of hers. ‘He jes’ as much a nigger as yo’ ’ceptin’ that he 
free °n not a servant. Look to me more like a water moccasin 
with that oily black hair ’n that yellow rind o’ hisn. W ouldn’ 
trust him no further’n I could throw a polecat. Don’ want him 
a-foolin? ’roun’? the cabins neither. Be glad to get shet o 
him ’n Sly too. Be glad to get back to livin’ gain. Too god- 
damned much hullaballoo ’roun’ here lately. Did yo’ hear 
anythin’ ?’ 

She got up frora her chair and peered out into the darkness, 
shielding her face against the glass with her hands. ‘Lookin’ like 
Lucretia Borgia ’n Jeng. Yes, that’s who “tis. Kin tell Jeng 
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anywhere, he sits up so straight ’n tall. Shore admires Jeng, I do. 
Likes him ’roun’ the house better’n ol’ Memnon.’ 

‘Jes’ keep yore hands off’n Jeng ’n that St Charles too.’ There 
was an edge of exasperation in Maxwell’s voice. ‘Yo’ Ham’s 
wench ’n ain’ nobody else’s.” He leaned forward in his chair 
expectantly as he heard the kitchen door open. ‘That yo’, 
Lucretia Borgia?’ he bellowed. ‘Whyn’t yo’ come in here? 
Whaffor yo’ dilly-dallyin’ out’n the kitchen?’ 

‘Yes suh, Masta Warren suh. Comin’.’? She burst into the sit- 
ting-room, her shawl still around her shoulders, her face pearled 
with moisture from the light rain that had been falling. ‘Stayed 
till the las’ wench sol’. My, my, Masta Warren suh! Them 
niggers shore sell good today. Men jes’ a-fightin’ to git ’°em. Got 
me my dress a-bein’ made. First thing that Miz Forsythe she 
a-sayin’ she ain’ sewin? no dresses for no nigger wench ’n I 
a-sayin’ she ain’ a-sewin’ it for me but for Mista Warren Max- 
well o Falconhurst Plantation. He a-buyin’ it ’n he a-payin’ for 
it. She kinda softened up. She’s pore’s Job’s turkey ’n she need 
the money. She a-sayin’ she got some black silk “fail” what she 
bin a-savin’ for a dress for Miz Gasaway but ol’ Mista Gasaway 
he say she cain’ have it ’cause it too costive. Don’ know what 
that there “fail” is but it mighty pretty ’*n it all silk. She 
a-chargin’ a dollar a yard ’n it needin’ twenty yards ’n five 
dollars to stitch it up what do not include linin’s o’ buttons. Say 
she throw in a smidgin’ o’ lace for the neck. Goin’ to be 
handsome, Masta Warren suh, plum’ handsome.’ 

‘Blab, blab, blab! Don’ care nothin’ bout no dress o° yourn, 
Lucretia Borgia. Cost a hundred dollars ’n I don’ give a damn. 
Tell me ’bout the sale. Bin a-waitin’ to hear ’n yo’ so goddamned 
late in gittin’ here. What’d yo’ do? Stop on the road to let that 
Jeng pester yo’?’ 

‘Laws no, Masta Warren sub.’ Hands on hips, she laughed. 
‘Plenty o’ time for that come night. Came jes’s fast’s we could. 
Mista Sly ’n Doc Redfield ’n the rest they a-settlin’ up things ’n 
they come later. Goin’ to eat supper in Miz Macomber’s house 
fore they comes back. Mista Sly a-sayin’ it the best sale he ever 
had outside N’Orleans. My, oh, my, Masta Warren suh, them 
bucks ’n wenches brung high prices.’ 

‘How much?’ Maxwell was impatient. 

‘’?Member that Nebuchadnezzar boy — one we called Neb? He 
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brung two thousand dollars ’n mayhap a ll more. That Miz 
Dovie she dead set on gittin’? him. Some man a-biddin’ on him ’n 
each time he bid, that Miz Dovie she jes’ lifted a finger ’n it a 
hundred dollars more. ’N she bought Cagliostro ’n Mark 
Anthony ’n Aesop. "Member that frien’ o Mista Ham’s — name 
of Mad ifn I recollect? He comed way down from Kentucky. He 
bought Aristides ’n Dante. He say he a-comin’ out tomorrow to 
see ifn we got any nice saplin’s. He lookin’ for a nice mustee 
saplin’. Too bad we give that Sejanus boy to Doc Redfield. 
Coulda sold him to this Mista Mad.’ 

‘Yes, yes, go on.” Maxwell was impatient at Lucretia Borgia’s 
circumlocutions. 

‘That Veronica wench she bought highest of all the wenches. 
Went for *bout fifteen hundred but she a right pretty wench ’n 
her belly a-sticking out a foot afore her. Bucks all went from 
seventeen to eighteen hundred o more, wenches from *bout 
twelve hundred to fifteen hundred. My Caesar Borgia he brung 
nineteen hundred. Man from Uncle Sam Plantation bought him. 
Right set on gettin’ him too.’ 

Although Lucretia Borgia had not made any notes, she had a 
clear memory of almost every slave that was sold and the price 
each one brought. Maxwell seemed satisfied, rocking back and 
forth in his chair and nodding his head in approbation as she 
recalled each man or woman sold and the price. Before she had 
quite finished her report, they heard the others arriving and soon 
Sly and St Charles walked into the house, carrying a heavy chest 
between them. Doc Redfield followed with a sheaf of papers 
under his arm and he in turn was followed by Lewis Gasaway, a 
contemporary of Hammond’s and one of his friends. He also 
carried a bundle of papers. Sly and St Charles set the chest 
down at Maxwell’s feet and when Sly straightened up, he was 
smiling. 

‘Congratulations, Mr. Maxwell! My hearty congratulations! 
Best sale I ever held. But then’—he bowed slightly — ‘selling 
Falconhurst stock is always a pleasure. Never have to apologise 
for any one of your servants that I sell. Everyone was in a 
buying mood today. More than one told me he had missed being 
able to purchase your breed in New Orleans lately and was 
willing to come many miles to get it.” He nudged the chest on 
the floor with his toe. ‘Well, it’s all there. All in gold eagles too. 
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Made it one of the conditions of the sale, like you asked, that all 
payments were to made in cash and all in gold eagles. Guess we 
almost caused a run on the bank in Benson, but they had antici- 
pated it and had a goodly supply on hand.’ 

‘Thank-ee, Mista Sly, thank-ee kindly. We bin a-doin’ business 
for quite a spell and always admire the way yo’ handle a sale. 
Never had no complaints. Suppose yo’ got all the papers ’n 
such.’ 

‘St Charles has duplicates of all bills of sale.’ 

‘Jeng,’ Maxwell called and when the boy came into the room, 
Maxwell told him to bring a table over beside his chair and 
place two candles on it as well as chairs for the men to sit 
around it. After ordering toddies of straight whisky for all the 
men, they sat down to go over the sale item by item. St Charles 
had kept one tally, Doc Redfield had kept another, and Lewis 
Gasaway still a third. All tallies agreed except that Gasaway 
had missed one final bid and was short $100 on one sale but as 
both St Charles and Redfield tallied the same and showed the 
extra hundred and the cash added up to it, it was conceded that 
Gasaway had made a slight error. 

The total amount of the sale came to $332,500. From that Sly 
deducted his 12$°/ commission, which amounted to $41,562.50, 
which he magnanimously informed Maxwell covered all expenses 
of advertising, rental of the church, and other incidental expenses. 
This left Maxwell an overall profit of just under $300,000 
on the sale. Slave breeding was indeed big business. Much of the 
stock sold had cost him nothing, as it had been born and raised 
at Falconhurst. Some of the stock had been bought as young 
children and others as adolescents, but in no case had any one 
cost more than a few hundred dollars each. Their food and 
clothing during the time they had been reaching maturity had 
been neglible, with the result that the amount of the sale was 
almost clear profit for Maxwell. It was such a large amount of 
money that he himself could scarcely comprehend it. 

‘Better take good care of that chest, Mr Maxwell,’ Sly 
warned. ‘There’s a lot of money there and a lot of people know 
about it. My advice would be to send it to a bank in New 
Orleans. Doesn’t hardly seem safe to have so much money 
around a plantation house, particularly one as isolated as this.’ 

Maxwell nodded in agreement, although he had no intention 
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of sending the money to New Orleans or any other place. After a 
few more drinks the gathering broke up. They had all been up 
since dawn and Sly and St Charles were leaving early the next 
day for their return to New Orleans. Doc Redfield and Lewis 
Gasaway bade them good night and departed soon after Sly and 
St Charles excused themselves to go to their rooms. Ellen 
appeared in the dining-room doorway with two candles and 
volunteered to light them upstairs and to see if everything was in 
readiness in their rooms. Maxwell was a little surprised, as he 
had never seen her quite so officious before. Usually she 
remained in the background. He noted also that her habitual 
expression of sadness had disappeared and that she was smiling. 

After they had all left, Jeng and Lucretia Borgia came in to 
help Maxwell himself upstairs but he waved them away. ‘Got us 
things to do tonight” he whispered. ‘Wait till everything’s 
quieted down ’n everyone ’sleep “fore we starts. But kin git 
things ready.’ 

‘Yo’ a-goin’ to bury it?’ Lucretia Borgia whispered back. 

Maxwell put his fingers to his lips and beckoned for them to 
come closer. 

‘Yo’ knows the spot, Lucretia Borgia. Out by that big rock by 
that live oak what grows near OP Lucy’s cabin. Got several 
kittles out there already. Now yo’ takes Jeng ’n go out there. 
Have to git a spade down’n the barn ’n dig the hold good ’n 
deep *bout ten paces from the rock in the direction of OP Lucy’s 
cabin. Look like this box good ’n strong ’n don’ need to put it in 
no kittles. Jes’ be sure all the hands are in bed. Don’ wan’ 
nobody to see yo’. When yo’ comes back, I a-goin’ out with yo’. 
Don’ think it’s rainin’? now. Kin slip on them ol’ boots o’ Ham- 
mond’s ’n kin bundle me up good. Won’ be gone more’n a few 
minutes anyway, jes’ to see that it covered up good.’ 

‘Yo’ kin trust me ’n Jeng to do it. Don’t think you should go, 
Masta suh.’ 

‘Cain’ trust nobody when there’s money like this ’round. Gotta 
see to it myself. Now don’ try bossin’ me, Lucretia Borgia. This 
time I made up my mind. So git started. PIL be a-settin’ right 
here when yo’ gits back.’ 

The house became quiet. He heard an upstairs door open and 
close and then Jude came down the stairs carrying a covered 
chamber pot. He went out the kitchen door and soon returned 
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and carried the same pot back upstairs again, only to return in a 
moment. In passing, he asked Maxwell if there was anything he 
wanted and Maxwell instructed him that if there was any hot 
water in the teakettle in the kitchen, to mix him a toddy. While 
Jude was out in the kitchen Maxwell heard a creaking of boards 
in the upstairs hallway. Someone was walking stealthily, waiting 
after each step and apparently testing the next one. There was a 
slight click of a door latch and the faint sound of whispering 
voices. He laid it down to a last minute conference between Sly 
and St Charles but when a few minutes later he caught a 
muffled cry, he began to think about Ellen and remembered her 
admiration for the mulatto. 

‘Damn her yellow rind!’ 

She was Hammond’s wench and the boy actually loved her. If 
she were playing around with that macassar-headed city half- 
breed, hed have her whipped. By God, he would! That’s what 
Hammond would do if he were here. 

He wished he had the strength and the ability to tiptoe 
upstairs and burst into her room. But there was nothing he could 
do about it and he had more important things to think of. He 
stared at the chest on the floor, noting its two brass handles and 
the key in the lock. He remembered the stacks of gold that had 
been on the table while it was being counted and he revelled in 
its possession; not that the money per se meant much to him, but 
it increased the legacy he would leave to his son. Ham would be 
one of the richest men in that part of Alabama, thanks to the 
niggers. 

Yes, let others work their leached-out soil and try to get a 
living from their sparse cotton. Let them plaster their planta- 
tions and their slaves with mortgages. Niggers were better than 
cotton any day. There’d be another crop next year and another 
the year after that and so on. He was glad now that he had had 
the foresight to specialise in niggers. To hell with cotton and the 
impoverished cotton aristocracy, who looked down their fine 
noses at slave trading. To hell with them all! 

Jude brought in the toddy and because Maxwell could not 
bear to be alone, he motioned to the boy to sit on the floor 
beside his chair. There was no conversation between them, but it 
was comforting to Maxwell to keep his hand on the woolly pate 
and feel the warmth of the boy beneath it. He reached in his 
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pocket and took out a peppermint drop and placed it in Jude’s 
mouth and was rewarded by a grin and a whispered ‘“Thank-ee, 
Masta Warren suh.’ 

What was keeping Lucretia Borgia and Jeng? 

The minutes passed slowly and he was at length rewarded by 
a click of the latch on the kitchen door. He had thought of send- 
ing Lucretia Borgia upstairs to see what might be going on, but 
in his relief at seeing her and Jeng he completely forgot about it. 
She and Jeng slipped Hammond’s old boots on to his feet — they 
were too big for him and went on easily—and with the quilt 
wrapped about his shoulders he managed to stand up. Although 
he was now able to walk himself, he signalled for Lucretia 
Borgia to come and support him and for Jeng and Jude to lift 
the chest. Although Jeng was able to lift his end without any 
difficulty, Jude could not budge his from the floor, so Lucretia 
Borgia changed places with the boy, letting him support Max- 
well while she heaved up her end of the chest. With Maxwell 
leading and Jeng and Lucretia Borgia groaning under the weight 
of the chest, they made their way out through the kitchen, out 
onto the gallery, and down the steps. 

The drizzle had stopped and a full moon shone between scud- 
ding clouds. Its light, though intermittent, was sufficient to show 
the way without the lantern and Maxwell had Jude blow out the 
candle. It was some little distance from the house to the tree 
behind Old Lucy’s cabin, but as Maxwell could not walk fast 
and neither could the bearers of the chest, it took a considerable 
time for them to cover the distance. When they did arrive, Max- 
well glanced at the hole and the pile of dirt. 

‘Dig it a lil deeper, Jeng,’ he ordered. ‘Want to have bout 
two, three feet o’ dirt over the box.’ 

Jeng jumped down into the hole and threw out several more 
spadefulls of dirt until Maxwell judged the hole to be the right 
depth. 

‘Forgot to lock it, he said, bending over beside the chest and 
feeling with his fingers for the key. For a long moment he 
struggled ineffectually with the key, cursing under his breath at 
his inability to turn it. 

‘Let me do it, Masta Warren suh.’ Lucretia Borgia bent over 
to help him, but as she did, Maxwell slumped beside her, 
pitching over the chest and head-first into the hole. 
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‘Masta Warren! Masta Warren!’ Lucretia Borgia clutched 
frantically at the quilt around the old man’s shoulders, which 
came away from him in her hands. ‘Oh, help me, Jeng, ’n yo’ too 
Jude. Gotta git Masta outa there.’ 

Together they managed to pull him out and they laid him 
beside the hole. Lucretia Borgia bent over him. ‘Masta Warren! 
Oh, Masta Warren suh! Yo’ hurt bad?’ 

There was no answer and she got down on the ground and 
lifted him onto her lap, wiping the mire from his face with a 
corner of her skirt. ‘Masta Warren, speak to me! Yo” hurt? Don’ 
fret, Masta Warren. We goin’ to take yo’ over to Lucy’s cabin.’ 

The moon, which had been behind a cloud, suddenly 
appeared. Its silver light filtered down through the tree, casting 
mottled shadows on the group. Maxwell opened his eyes with 
great effort. The muscles of his face strained and he tried to 
speak, but no words came, only a froth of spittle that bubbled in 
the corner of his lips. Lucretia Borgia motioned to Jeng to pick 
him up and the big fellow lifted him, holding him in his arms 
like a baby. 

‘Wha’ happen to Masta?’ Jude was sniffling. 

‘Don’ know. He took bad. Reckon he a-dyin’. Yo’, Jude, yo’ 
stay here ’n shovel in that dirt. Tramp it down all smooth ’n 
spread some leaves over it. Don’t want it to look like’n no hole 
ever dug there. Come on, Jeng, yo’ tote him ’n Pll go over n 
wake OP Lucy up. Bring him ’long.’ 

She ran across the field to where Lucy’s cabin was silhouetted 
black against the sky. The door was locked on the inside and she 
hammered on it enough to break it down. 

‘Who there?’ Lucy’s frightened voice came from inside. 

‘It me, Lucretia Borgia. Let me in.’ 

‘What yo’ comin’ ’round here for, Lucretia Borgia, a-spyin’ on 
me? Go ’way! Ain’ a-goin’ to let yo’ in nohow. This my cabin 
i ee 

‘Shet yor big mouth. Lucy, ’n open the door. We got Masta 
Warren with us. He took bad. Think he’s a-dyin’. Open up!’ 

There was a fumbling on the inside and the door opened to 
disclose Lucy in a long nightgown. Seeing Jeng behind Lucretia 
Borgia, she asked no more questions. Lucretia Borgia stepped 
inside. The light from the dying coals on the hearth gilded the 
two sweaty black bodies on the bed. Their motion had been 
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suspended but Lucretia Borgia knew that it was only for the 
moment. 

‘Git off that bed, Big Pearl, ’n yo’ too Trajan. Ain’ no time 
for pleasurin’. Got to lay Masta there. Git up, yo’ big lummox.’ 
She pulled at Trajan’s shoulder. ‘Leave go o’ him, Big Pearl.’ 
She grabbed Big Pearl’s hands and pried them loose from 
Trajan’s back. ‘Git up!’ 

They slid off the bed and she called to Jeng to bring Maxwell 
in and lay him down. ‘Git a light, Lucy.’ By the light of the 
candle that Lucy held she straightened out Maxwell’s body. He 
was still breathing. 

‘He daid?’ Lucy asked. 

‘No, he ain’. Took bad, though. Jeng, run down to the gar- 
sonay. Lift the plank ’n go in. Fin’ Mem. He the only one what 
knows how to git to Doc Redfield’s. Tell him to saddle up ‘n 
ride like hell for Doc. Tell him to tell Doc Masta took bad. He 
still "live but he bad. Have Doc come quick.’ 

Jeng was off and Jude arrived at the door of Lucy’s cabin, 
spade in hand. Lucretia Borgia whirled around to where Trajan 
and Big Pearl were standing, staring down at the bed. 

‘Trajan, git yore trogs on. ’N yo’, Big Pearl, dress yoself. 
Lucy, yo’ ’n Jude go up to the big house. Rouse up the fire in 
the kitchen ’n put a kittle of water on to het up. Gotta git Masta 
to the big house ’n in his own bed.’ She glanced around the 
cabin. ‘Rip that door off, Trajan, ’n we'll git Masta onto it.’ 

The strap hinges on the door gave way easily and with Trajan 
and Big Pearl holding the door, Lucretia Borgia lifted Maxwell 
over onto it and with the other two carrying the improvised 
stretcher, she walked alongside holding Maxwell’s hand while 
they made their way to the house. Once at the door, Trajan 
carried Maxwell into the house, past Old Lucy in the kitchen, 
and then up the stairs to the bedroom, where he laid him on the 
bed. Lucy and Jude had followed. 

‘Wants yo’-all should understan’ one thing,’ Lucretia Borgia 
admonished them. ‘Yo’-all don’ know nothin’. So far’s yo’ know, 
Masta he tooken in his own bed. Jes’ we knows ’bout it ’n ifn it 
leak out, I a-goin’ to know who blabbed. "Member that!’ 

‘Yes’m, Miz Lucretia Borgia mam,’ they all said, acknow- 
ledging her authority. 

ON ifn it do leak out, yo’-all a-goin’ to get histed up’n the 
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meat pecled right off’n yore backs. Don’ forgit it. Now Big Pearl 
’n yo’ Trajan, git back to yore cabin. Know yo’ cain’ wait 
to git started ’gain, ’n yo’, Lucy, bring me up a basin ’o 
hot water.’ 

She started removing Maxwell’s clothes and when Lucy came 
back, between the two of them they got off his boots and 
trousers and got him into a clean nightshirt. From time to time 
during the operation the old man opened his eyes and, although 
he could not speak, his eyes looked questions at Lucretia Borgia. 
She calmed him as much as possible by soothing words and 
assurances that he was going to be all right. With a damp cloth 
she washed the mire from his face, brushed his hair back, and 
supported him in bed with a second pillow. 

‘Kin yo hear me, Masta Maxwell suh? If’n yo’ kin, move yore 
finger.” She stared at his hand, but the finger did not move, 
although when she looked in his eyes, she saw them pleading 
with her. ‘then ifn yo’ cain’ move your finger, blink yore eyes 
twice.’ 

The eyelids blinked twice. 

‘Then yo’ kin hear me?’ 

The eyelids blinked twice again. 

She smiled dewn at him. ‘That good, Masta Warren suh. Yo’ 
kin hear me ’n yo’ kin answer me. Yo’ blinks ’em once for “ves” 
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’n twice for “no”. 
One blink. 
‘Yo’ in pain, Masta Warren?’ 

Two blinks. 

‘Sent Mem for Doc Redfield. He be here soon. Wants that I 
wake up Mista Sly?’ 

‘No.’ 

‘OP Lucy goin’ to sit by yo’ whilst I go downstairs *n git 
candles lit for Doc when he come. Goin’ to mix yo’ up a toddy, 
nice ’n hot, ’n spoon it into yo’. Be good for yo’. 

"Ves, 

She started down the hall towards the kitchen stairs. As she 
passed the room where St Charles was sleeping she heard a noise 
inside —a rustling of the straw tick-—and noticed a crack of light 
at the bottom of the door. Lifting the latch slowly so as not 
make a noise, she pushed open the door. Ellen and St Charles 
were on the bed, his arms wrapped tightly around her, her head 
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pillowed on his chest with her long hair making black arabesques 
on the sheet. Lucretia Borgia tiptoed across the room, raised her 
hand, and brought it down with a slap on Ellen's pale rump. 

‘Yo’ low-life nigger slut, yo’. Git outa that bed! Git yo’self to 
yore own room! Yo’ Masta Hammond’s wench ’n here yo’ are 
a-sleepin’ with that goddam St Charles. Git up! Git outa here! 
N yo’, yo’ yellow bastard, — she directed another vigorous slap at 
St Charles, who was grinning up at her- Yo’ gits outa this 
house come mornin’ ’n don’ yo’ ever show yore face ’round here 
gain.’ 

Ellen stared up at Lucretia Borgia, her lip curled in anger, 
but she slid off the bed and into her nightgown, which had been 
thrown on the floor. Without a word she started to circle 
Lucretia Borgia to get to the door, but Lucretia Borgia caught 
her by the shoulder and swung her around. She slapped one side 
of her face with such force that the girl’s head rocked, then 
slapped the other. 

‘You stop that, you black bitch,’ St Charles said, half rising 
from the bed. 

‘Yo’ keep yore mouth shet o’ yo’ll git the same. Kin slap yo’ 
down, boy, so’s yo’ll never git up. Now git!’ She gave Ellen a 
push. ‘Too goddam much pesterin’ goin’ on ’round here tonight — 
Big Pearl ’n Trajan a-humpin’ ‘n now yo’ two. ’N poor Masta 
a-dyin’! Shame on yo’, Ellen! Shame on yo’! Ain’ a-goin’ to tell 
Masta ’n him tooken so bad. Don’ wan’ to worrit him more. But 
I know what yo’ are now. Yo’ nothin’ but a dirty nigger whore. 
Tha’s all yo’ are. Git!’ 

She followed Ellen out of the room and down the hall into her 
own room. ‘Git yo’self dressed. We goin’ to need yo’. Masta 
Warren he a-dyin’. Git in there ’n sit with OP Lucy.’ Suddenly 
her voice softened. ‘Yo’ shouldn’ of done it, Ellen. Masta Ham 
a-lovin’ yo’ like’n a white woman ’n yo’ should act like one. Don’ 
know, howsomever, if’n I kin blame yo’ too much. Bin a long 
time since yo’ had any pleasurin’ ’n that St Charles he right 
handsome. Won’ say nothin’ more ’bout it. We'll forgit it.’ 

Fllen threw herself into Lucretia Borgia’s arms. ‘It bin so 
long, Lucretia Borgia. Everyone here has a man but me. Yo’ got 
Jeng, Big Pearl she got Trajan, ‘n every wench at Falconhurst 
got herself a buck, but I ain't had none since Ham left.’ 

‘There, there.’ Lucretia Borgia smoothed her hair. ‘We talk 
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-bout it sometime. Now yo’ git dressed ’n go sit with Masta 
Warren. I got to go down ’n git things ready for Doc. Goin’ to 
make up some coffee. ’Spect him any minute. Mem went for to 
fetch him.’ 

Shaking her head from side to side, as if to free it from the 
clamouring thoughts inside, she descended the stairs. 
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DURING the long hours of the night Lucretia 
Borgia paced the house anxiously — upstairs to glance at Max- 
well’s figure on the bed, downstairs to open the kitchen door and 
listen, into the sitting room to peer out through the fading moon- 
light, then back to the kitchen to fortify herself with another cup 
of coffee. What was keeping Mem and Doc Redfield? Half an 
hour for Mem to ride over there, another half an hour for the 
doctor to get ready, and half an hour to ride back! Now three 
hours had passed and no signs of them. Remembering the 
treatment Mem had received at Redfield’s hands, she wondered 
now if Mem had run. It was night, he had a horse and, impelled 
by the bitterness in his heart, he might have lit out. She was a 
fool to have sent Mem. She might have known he’d run. Better 
to have sent Priam or Pharaoh or even Absalom but none of 
them knew the way. Not one had ever been away from Falcon- 
hurst. Mem was the only one. 

The clock in the sitting-room whirred and struck the hour. 
Four o’clock! She heaved herself upstairs again but when she 
entered Maxwell’s bedroom, Old Lucy put her fingers to her 
lips. Lucretia Borgia could see by the faint rise and fall of the 
quilt that he was sleeping and she started downstairs again to 
open, once again, the front door. The faint noises of the night 
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came to her but she thought she detected something else. Were 
her ears fooling her or was it true? Down on the main road she 
thought she heard the crunch of gravel under wheels and she ran 
down the steps, trying to peer through the darkness. Yes, the 
sound was coming nearer. It turned into the lane and she could 
see a black shape moving up the lane and then another behind it, 
which was a carriage. As they came nearer, the first shape 
materialised into Mem on horseback and the second into 
Redfield in his chaise. She ran to meet them. 

‘What kept yo’, Mem? Where yo’ bin all this time?’ 

‘Min’? his fault, Lucretia Borgia. Cain’ send a boy out’n the 
road at night ‘thout’n no pass. Patrollers picked him up “bout a 
mile away from my house. They shore thinkin’ he’s a-runnin’. 
Was a-goin’ to bring him back here but Mem he pleaded with 
them. They wouldn’ let him go, so they brung him over to my 
house. Got the whole place up. Mem he a-sayin’ he a-comin’ to 
fetch me cause Warren Maxwell a-dyin’. I thinkin’ he a-lyin’ too 
-cause I jes’ saw Warren a few hours afore. But Mem stick to his 
story. He say Warren’s sick but he don’ know nothin’ *bout what 
took him. Jeng he come to wake him up ’n say to ride like hell to 
fetch me. Tha’s all. So I told the patrollers Pd be responsible 
for Mem and fetch him back here.’ 

‘Mem right.’ Lucretia Borgia took the black bag that Redfield 
handed her and helped him down from the chaise. ‘Mem right. 
Masta Warren he took bad. Cain’ move, cain’ speak, cain’ do 
nothin’ but jes’ blink his eyes. Kin yo’ help him, Masta Doc suh? 
Oh, kin yo’ help my po’ Masta?’ 

Redfield shrugged his shoulders and took the steps to the 
gallery two at a time. Without waiting for Lucretia Borgia to 
show him the way, he was upstairs, where he collided with Sly 
and St Charles in the hall. They were dressed. 

‘Understand that Mr Maxwell is ill, Sly said. “That old 
wench in his room just told me. Is it serious, Doc?’ 

‘Jes’ got here, Mista Sly. Jes’ ’rived. Goin’ in now to look at 
him. Sound like he tooken with a stroke. Bin ailin’, yo’ know.’ He 
walked into Maxwell’s bedroom, calling for more lights. Old 
Lucy and Ellen both stood up and Lucretia Borgia lit more 
candles. While Redfield would have been more at home in a 
slave cabin or in a horse barn, he advanced to the bed, bending 
over to lay his head on Maxwell’s chest. The old man opened his 
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eyes and, seeing Redfield, he seemed relieved. 

‘He kin blink,’ Lucretia Borgia said. ‘He blink one for “yes” ’n 
two for “no”. 

Outside of laying his hand on Maxwell’s forehead after he had 
listened to his heart, Redfield had no idea what to do. He looked 
at Sly. 

‘Ain’ got us but one doctor here’n Benson — fellow by the name 
o Murrey — but Warren won’t have him. Ain’ much good nohow. 
Cain’ give nothin’ but opium ’n he drunk himself mos’ the time. 
Mayhap I’d better send to N’Orleans ’n git us a doctor. It 
beyond me, Mista Sly. Ain’ had no ’sperience in doctorin’ 
humans. Jes’ don’ know what to do.’ 

Sly walked over to the bed, reached down, and took one of 
Maxwell’s hands in his own. His manner was both kind and 
reassuring. 

‘Now, Mr. Maxwell, you’ve got nothing to be afraid of. Pm no 
doctor, but I’ve had a little experience in a case just like this. 
My wife’s father was taken just the same as you were. Doctors 
called it a shock and not a single doctor in New Orleans knew 
what to do for it. They came and looked at my father-in-law and 
they held consultations and they prescribed medicine, but none 
of it did him any good. He was completely paralysed. Couldn’t 
move a muscle. 

‘We had an old Negress who had come from Martinique. She 
said she could cure him and we were willing to try anything, so 
we let her treat him. There was a lot of mumbo-jumbo con- 
nected with it-— rooster feathers and bones and frogskins and 
other Obeah nonsense — but the thing that she did that really 
helped him was the massaging she gave him. Twice a day she 
massaged his whole body with some sort of grease, which we 
discovered later was nothing but tallow. Made him smell like a 
ram but one day he started to move the fingers of one hand, a 
little later his hand and then his arm. Finally he could sit up and 
his speech returned. It was over a year before he could stand up 
and another year before he could walk but he recovered and got 
around nearly as good as before.’ 

‘Miz Lucretia Borgia mam,’ Old Lucy stepped forward 
hesitantly, looking from Lucretia Borgia to Redfield and then 
to Sly and back again to Lucretia Borgia. ‘Kin I say some- 
thin’ ?’ 
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Lucretia Borgia frowned at her but Redfield, overhearing her, 
spoke to Lucy. “What yo’ want, Lucy?’ 

‘Kin do it, Masta suh, jes’ kin do it.’ 

‘Kin do what?’ Lucretia Borgia was not to be by-passed. 

‘Kin rub Masta like’n the man say. Knows how. Useter rub 
Mede with that snake oil. Even afore that useter rub Masta 
Wilson back at the Coign. He say my hands got power for 
rubbin’.’ 

‘Anybody kin rub.’ Lucretia Borgia gestured for Lucy to step 
back but Sly held up his hand, beckoning her closer. 

‘Can you conjure too?’ he asked. 

‘Kin maybe. Ain’ forgot. Kin conjure if’n yo’ wants alongst 
with the rubbin’.’ 

‘Then yo’ go right *head,’ Redfield said, nodding. ‘Mista 
Hightower’s boy Zeke, what lives ’cross from the old Hightower 
place, he got some sheep. Kin git one’n slaughter it ’n try out the 
taller.’ 

The last thing that Lucretia Borgia wanted was to have Old 
Lucy in the big house but she realised one thing-Old Lucy 
would never overstep, would never attempt to get power into her 
own hands, never attempt to take over the management of Fal- 
conhurst. Old Lucy thought only as a slave thinks. Lucretia 
Borgia didn’t. However, it was time now, in view of Lucy’s 
sudden prominence, to relegate her to the background and assert 
her own importance. She advanced to the bed and took Max- 
well’s hand. 

‘Masta Warren suh. Kin yo’ hear me?’ 

The eyes blinked once. 

‘Then needs to talk somethin’ to yo’, Masta Warren suh. IPn 
yo’ ’members, we ain’ never had no sale o” stock less’n we buys 
more saplin’s. Each time Masta Ham go to N’Orleans to sell 
some o our herd, he come back with ten o twelve saplin’s. What 
we a-goin’ to do now, Masta Warren suh? Gots us lotsa suckers 
but we kindly short on saplin’s. “Bout twenty boys I goin’ to 
move outa the chapel into the garsonay ‘n git ’em started 
a-coverin’. Needs us some twenty more wenches ’n needs saplin’s 
to take the place o’ those I goin’ to move up to stud.’ 

The eyes blinked once in agreement. 

‘I bin a-thinkin’’ Lucretia Borgia continued. ‘Cain’ git us no 
decent stock from traders. Best place to git it is N’Orleans. Now 
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ifn Doc Redfield here he kin manage to ’range it so’s he goes 
back to N’Orleans with Mista Sly, Mista Doc he kin pick up 
plenty © good saplin’s there. He a-knowm’ jes’ the kind o’ 
wenches ’n saplin’s yo want. We got us a big nuf herd so’s we kin 
sell some off nex’ year but we a-goin’ to be right puny after that 
ifn we don’ git more. Got to keep ’em a-comin’ ’long ’n goin’ to 
take a long time for our suckers to grow up. Git us some 
fourteen, fifteen-year-old saplin’s ’n some twelve, thirteen- 
year-old wenches, ’n kin keep goin’. Saplin’s cheap too. Jes’ cain’ 
let our herd die out.’ 

A single blink affirmed her words. Redfield, overjoyed at the 
prospect of a trip to New Orleans and an extended stay in the 
city, assented immediately provided Sly was willing to take him, 
and Sly, welcoming company on the long journey back to the 
city, was only too agreeable. So it was agreed. Redfield would 
drive back immediately to his own place, pack his carpet-bag 
and meet Sly’s coach on the road. Both he and Sly complimented 
Lucretia Borgia on her farsightedness and Sly promised Max- 
well, bending over and speaking loudly and enunciating every 
syllable as though the man were stone deaf, that he would see to 
it that Redfield returned with a coffle of fine young ones. 

Lucretia Borgia felt that she had definitely established her 
position. Let Old Lucy rub Maxwell with all the mutton tallow 
in the world. Old Lucy didn’t know her ass from her elbow when 
it came to running a plantation. Lucretia Borgia did. She left 
them and went downstairs to Maxwell’s secretary, opened one of 
the small drawers, and counted out ten gold eagles to give 
Redfield for expenses. She knew he would not need money to 
buy stock, as this could be handled through the banks, and she 
judged that he would make a little money on each slave 
purchased, which would amply pay him for the trip. She 
supervised the serving of breakfast to Sly and St Charles and 
after they had departed, she took up a tray to Maxwell’s room, 
spooning into him a soft-boiled egg into which she had crumpled 
biscuits. That over, she returned downstairs and seated herself 
in his chair in the sitting-room. She needed to concentrate 
her thoughts on the newly changed pattern of Falconhurst 
life. 

With Maxwell alive, even though helpless, she had authority 
behind her to run things. By herself she could do nothing, but 
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Maxwell was at least able to confirm everything that she did and 
nominally he was still head of the plantation. Her management 
could not be questioned. There was much to do. As much as she 
hated to give up one tittle of her authority, she realised she could 
not run the house and the plantation too. She could not be every- 
where at once and, like Hammond had done previously, she must 
be out of doors most of the time, overseeing the barns, the fields, 
the cabins, and the herd of Falconhurst Negroes, keeping order, 
maintaining discipline, and seeing that work and procreation 
progressed. 

There was no reason why Ellen could not take over the 
responsibility of the house. She was young; lazy, and not too 
bright, but she could see to it that rooms were swept and dusted, 
that clothes and linen were washed, that meals were prepared, 
and that Maxwell was taken care of. Old Lucy could nurse him, 
but Old Lucy could not be there all the time and Lucretia 
Borgia had a feeling that Maxwell would demand constant 
attention. Jeng? No, she wanted him with her. She needed a 
man to accompany her, to ride beside her and carry out her 
orders. Jeng was the natural choice for her lieutenant. Jude? He 
was too young to nurse Maxwell. What about Mem? He was 
used to Maxwell and the house and would not have to be 
housebroken. She had a greater respect for Mem after his having 
proved his loyalty. He’d had a good chance to run if he had 
wanted to but he hadn’t. Mem offered no real threat to her 
authority any longer. She was supreme now. Besides, with both 
him and Old Lucy attending to Maxwell neither one would gain 
an upper hand. She called to Jude to come in from the kitchen 
and sent him down to the barn for Mem, also tell him to speak 
to Jeng in the kitchen and have him come in. 

‘Yes, Miz Lucretia Borgia mam.’ Jeng might lavish endear- 
ments on her at night but he was properly respectful in the 
daytime. 

‘Set yo’self!’ Lucretia Borgia pointed to a straight chair. Jeng 
obeyed her but questioned in his own mind the propriety of his 
sitting down. He had never sat in the sitting-room before. He 
was even a little aghast at seeing Lucretia Borgia seated in 
Maxwell’s chair. 

‘Things changed here now,’ Lucretia Borgia commenced, rock- 
ing in time to her words. “Masta laid up. Cain’ do nothin’, not 
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even talk. We gotta keep Falconhurst a-goin’. Yo’ goin’ to help 
me, Jeng boy?’ š 

‘Yes suh, Miz Lucretia Borgia mam! Goin’ to do what yo’ 
says. Goin’ to help yo’ ifn I kin.’ 

‘Goin’? to make yo’ head man here, Jeng. That mighty 
‘portant. Goddam ’portant. Yo’ don’ know much. Ain’ had no 
trainin’? in bein’ head man but yo’ goin’ to learn. Head man more 
portant ’n jes’ a driver. Don’ mean, howsomever, yo’ goin’ kitin’ 
off ’n all directions a-givin’ out orders ’n sech. Yo’ do like’n I 
says. I tell yo’ ’n then yo’ gives the orders. Anythin’ yo’ don’ 
know, yo’ comes to me. Understand?’ 

He nodded. 

‘A-goin’ to talk to all the boys ’n the wenches. Goin’ to tell 
>m we a-runnin’ things. Fore an hour’s out, whole damn place 
a-goin’ to know *bout Masta Warren. Some a-goin’ to think they 
ain’? gotta work no more. Cain’ have that. Gotta keep thin’s 
a-goin’ ’round here till Masta Ham gits home. Falconhurst gotta 
be jes’ so good if’n he comes back’s when he left. Miz Ellen she 
a-goin’ to take care o° the house. Dido she’ll cook ’n goin’ to 
train Egypt to feed the hands — she kin cook right good. Mem he 
a-comin’? back into the house for to take care o’ Masta. Cain’ 
spare yo’ for emptyin’ chamber pots now. Jude he a-goin’ to look 
out for Miz Sophie ’n the children ’n I got to look ’round ’n find 
a play girl for Miz Sophie. Think o’ anythin’ else?’ 

‘Who a-goin’ to do the lockin’ up nights at the garsonay ’n the 
chapel?’ 

Yo’? 

‘Kin think ọ one more thing, Miz Lucretia Borgia mam. 
Everyone here a-callin yo’ “Lucretia Borgia”. Yo’ has two 
names. I got me two names too. I Genghis Khan. Ifn I head 
man, thinkin’ it be better if’n the hands call me Genghis Khan, 
lik’n they calls yo’ Lucretia Borgia. Havin’ two names more 
‘portant ’n jes’ one.’ 

She considered it for a moment and nodded her approval. 
‘Then, Genghis Kahn, yo’ hists that pretty ass o°’ yourn down to 
the barn ’n tell Priam to saddle up that big ol’ white mule down 
there for me ’n a horse for yo’. We gotta git started soon’s I talk 
with Mem. Jes heard him come in the kitchen door.’ 

He stood up to leave but Lucretia Borgia’s finger beckoned 
for him to come closer to her chair. For a minute she allowed 
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herself the satisfaction of letting her fingers roam over him, 
feeling the warm hardness of his flesh under the thin cotton of 
his trousers. His immediate response satisfied her but she pushed 
him away playfully. ‘Yo’ shore quick ona trigger, Genghis Khan. 
Make me wishin’ it was night right now.’ Allowing herself one 
more split second of dalliance, she conferred upon him a further 
assurance of his new status. ‘Ain’ goin’ to sleep in the kitchen no 
more, yo’ ’n I. What with Dido ’n Orissa ’n Jude ’n Tiger ’n 
Mem all out there, too crowded. Goin’ to tell Ellen to make up 
the bed in the south chamber all nice ’n clean for us. Ain’ 
yearnin’ to sleep in no sheets what that St Charles bin in. We 
sleeps up there now on.’ She pulled him close, laying her cheek 
against his flank. ‘Pays to be friends with Lucretia Borgia, don’ 
it, Genghis Khan? Time was not so long ’go an’ yo’ jes’ “nother 
buck down in the garsonay. Now yo’ Genghis Khan, head man at 
Falconhurst. Yo’ eats white folks’ food. Yo’ sleeps in white folks’ 
bed with sheets. Yo’ lives in the big house. Yo’ wears good trogs. 
Yo’ rides a horse.’ 

Jeng knew which side his bread was buttered on. ‘Yes suh, 
Miz Lucretia Borgia mam. Shore glad I yore boy. Kin show yo’ 
tonight but ain’ used to pleasurin’ on no bed. Hope it no 
different.’ His fingers curled around her lips until she gave him a 
final push away from her. 

‘Tell that Mem to step in here.’ 

Mem was chastened. The weeks he had spent at Redfield’s 
had broken his spirit. Strangely enough, however, with the loss in 
weight he was better-looking than before, for his stomach had 
slimmed down and the puffiness in his face was absent. At one 
time he had been Lucretia Borgia’s choice of the whole planta- 
tion. Now, although he could not compete with Genghis Khan in 
her affections, there was some lingering feeling in her for the 
man he had once been. Not that she would ever allow sentiment 
to stand in her way. Never! But she knew that Mem had been 
put in his place and that he would never be a threat to her again. 
She could afford to be charitable. 

Lo, Mem.’ She greeted him from the chair but she did not 
suggest that he sit down. ‘Thinkin’ mayhap yo’ a-blamin’ me 
*cause Masta Warren done sent yo’ over to Doc Redfield’s. All 
his idea, Mem. Ain’ had nothin’ to do with it. He kindly upset 
an’ the fireplace yo’ a-buildin’ not workin’. Right angry, he was. 
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But I ain’ holdin’ no grudge ’gainst yo’, Mem. Always liked yo’, 
I did.’ ` 

‘Yes mam, Miz Lucretia Borgia mam.’ Mem was willing to do 
homage now. 

‘That’s why I’m a-bringin? yo’ back into the house. Yo’ 
belongs here. Yo’ ain’ no fiel’ han’. Goin’ to need yo’ now that 
Masta Warren he sick. Wants yo’ should take care o’ him. OP 
Lucy she got’n idea she goin’ to help him with conjurin’ ’n 
mutton taller, so’s we'll let her. Mayhap she will. Sometimes 
conjure work when nothin’ else will, but OP Lucy she cain’ do 
thin’s for him. Need yo’. Thinkin’ mayhap yo’ like to be back in 
the big house to body-servant Masta.’ 

Mem’s face brightened. ‘Shore would, Lucretia Borgia. Me’n 
yo’ always bin frien’s. 7*Member how tickled Masta Warren was 
when I knocked yo’ up with them twins?’ 

‘Them poor boys.’ Lucretia Borgia allowed herself a moment 
of maternal solicitude. ‘That Mon-sewer Roche he a bad man, 
Mem. He make them poor boys do awful things. Masta shouldn’ 
of sold ’em but he got such a whoppin’ big price, jes’ had to. 
Mon-sewer Roche he lettin’ them boys rampage ’roun’ the house 
stark naked with nothin’ on but diamond earbobs. He a-sleepin’ 
with both them boys, right in the middle between them. Never 
thought I’d see boys 0’ mine a-doin’ sech things liken he made 
’em do. Poor Meg ’n Alph?’ 

‘Shore cute boys, they was.’ 

She got up from her chair and laid a hand on Mem’s shoulder. 
‘Goin’ to depend on yo’, Mem, to take care o’ Masta. IPn yo’ 
gits slothful, Masta a-goin’ to sen’ yo’ back to Doc Redfield’s. 
Watch yo’self, Mem. Git upstairs now. Masta goin’ to be glad to 
see yo’. He used to yo’.’ 

He dashed up the stairs with alacrity. For a few moments 
Lucretia Borgia rocked, luxuriating in the fact that she could sit 
there, enthroned as it were in majesty with the mantle of royalty 
(even though it was only a ragged shawl) wrapped about her. 
Even the young Victoria across the water in England was not the 
absolute monarch that Lucretia Borgia was. Victoria had her 
Parliament and her prime minister; Lucretia Borgia had no- 
body except the sick man upstairs, who could only blink his 
eyes. 

Despite the fact that she had not slept the night before, she 
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could not allow herself the luxury of resting. There was much to 
be done. Everything had been concentrated on the sale of the 
past few weeks. Now they would all have to get back to work 
again and, with fewer men in the herd, they would have to work 
harder. Let’s see. She’d send one gang down to the woods that 
bordered the river to cut down trees and cut them up into fire- 
wood. The south hundred would have to be ploughed and 
Hermes had better get his gang started on that. She wanted the 
yard swept of dead leaves and that would be a good job for the 
saplings in the chapel. She’d have to look that lot over and 
graduate some of them to the garsonay. Then shed have to go 
through the wenches and pick out those who were old enough to 
start being covered and find mates for them. No more two bucks 
to one wench. The emergency was over. One boy to a wench was 
enough. 

It bothered her to think she could not read or write. She 
would have to depend on her memory to keep the pedigrees 
straight. If there were only someone to teach her. But there 
wasn’t. Sighing, she heaved herself up from the chair, fighting 
the impulse to lay her head back and doze off if even for a few 
minutes. 

‘Ellen.’ She opened the hallway door and shouted up the 
stairs. 

‘Yes, Lucretia Borgia.’ Ellen was at the top of the stairs 
preparatory to coming down. 

‘Git Sophie up ’n git her dressed. She ain’ a-goin’ to run wild 
no more. Jude he goin’ to oversee the children. Git Orissa in 
here ’n see to it that this room swept good ’n clean ’n dusted.’ 
She rubbed a finger over the surface of the table and regarded 
the path that it had left. ‘Cain’ let things slide here jes’ *cause 
Masta ailin’. Yo’ in charge o’ the house now. Want it clean. IPn 
I see a speck œ’ dust, goin’ to raise hell.’ 

‘PIL look out for things.’ Ellen’s response was entirely lacking 
in spirit. 

“°N change that bed yo’ ’n St Charles was a-rompin’ in las’ 
night. That a-goin’ to be my bed now on.’ 

Ellen bowed her head meekly. 

‘Cain’ jes’ rightly blame yo’, Ellen.” Lucretia Borgia nudged 
her playfully. ‘That St Charles mighty pretty buck. Ain’ fittin’ 
for no girl to go too long ’thout a man. Ain’ natural. Goin’ to fix 
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somethin’ up for yo’. Jes’ one thing, tho’. Cain’ have yo’ gettin’ 
knocked up. Think yo’ kin be careful?’ 

Ellen’s face brightened. ‘Knows I Masta Ham’s_ wench, 
Lucretia Borgia, ’n I loves Masta Ham, I do, but I craves a man 
sometimes, Lucretia Borgia. Craves one, I do.’ 

We'll see.’ Lucretia Borgia wrapped her shawl about her and 
strode to the front door. ‘We’ll jes’ see. Got to have something 
special for yo’, Ellen, yo’ so light-skinned. But yo’ got to be 
careful. What yo’ goin’ to say ifn Masta Ham come home ’n fin’ 
yo’ knocked up? Hn I help yo’, got to be careful.’ 

Ellen put her arm around Lucretia Borgia and hugged her. 
‘Jes’ hopin’ Masta Ham never know.’ 

Lucretia Borgia disengaged Ellen’s arm. She abhored affec- 
tionate gestures by females. ‘Ain’ a-goin’ to know less’n we tells 
him, is he. N we ain’ a-tellin’ him — that is ifn yo’ take care. 
Think yo’ kin?’ 

For the first time since Hammond left, Ellen laughed. ‘Shore 
kin, Lucretia Borgia, shore kin.’ 

‘But first yo’? got to show me if’n yo’ kin keep house. House 
good’n clean, yo’ gits a buck. House dirty, no pleasurin’.’ She 
opened the door and stepped out on to the gallery, feeling quite 
confident that all matters pertaining to the big house had been 
taken care of. She’d managed it so they were all under obligation 
to her— Ellen, Jeng, Mem, Old Lucy, and even Jude. She smiled 
to herself. 
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DURING the next two weeks more was accom- 
plished at Falconhurst under Lucretia Borgia’s supervision than 
had been done in six months under Maxwell’s sporadic disci- 
pline. Hammond had always said that Lucretia Borgia could get 
more work out of the niggers than he could himself and it was 
true. One of the strange inconsistencies of the system of slavery 
was the fact that a black master was far more severe than a 
white one. To be sold to a free black was considered the 
absolute nadir of a slave’s degradation and the worst punishment 
he could possibly endure. A black master was usually merciless. 
Perhaps it was because he gloried in the fact that there was an 
underling beneath himself and he derived a certain sadistic 
satisfaction in passing on the humiliation occasioned by his own 
necessary subservience to the whites. 

Consequently there were more punishments at Falconhurst in 
those two weeks than there had been for a long time before. 
Pharaoh was kept busy with the whip and the paddle, but 
Lucretia Borgia saw to it that there were never enough lashes to 
welt a man’s back. She was cognisant of the value of a smooth, 
sleek back when a man was up for sale, so the whip was used 
sparingly and the paddle more often but always on a man’s but- 
tocks and never enough to draw blood. To give her credit, she 
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was in most respects fair. Complaints from Hermes or Absalom 
or Priam were not taken as prima facie evidence because 
Lucretia Borgia realised that punishment sometimes resulted 
from personal likes or dislikes. Yet punishment was always dealt 
out when promised -to withhold it, even if she considered the 
miscreant innocent, would have weakened the authority of her 
henchmen, but ofttimes the punishment was tempered with 
mercy; floggings were changed to short rations, incarceration in 
the calaboose on bread and water, or loss of the particular wench 
the boy was covering at the time. 

But, although she did not spare any of the hands, neither did 
she spare herself. She was up soon after daylight and woe betide 
Dido and Orissa had they not risen before her and had a 
steaming breakfast ready for her and Jeng to sit down to. Woe 
also to Ellen if Lucretia Borgia discovered dust on the furniture 
or dirt on the floors. And to Mem and Old Lucy if Maxwell’s 
bed did not have clean sheets every day. She was everywhere at 
once; had her finger in every pie; and managed to get everything 
done to her own satisfaction. 

Maxwell was improving somewhat. He was now able to sit up 
in bed, propped up with pillows, and it seemed expedient to 
leave him in his own room upstairs, now that he had Old Lucy 
and Mem both to wait on him. Frankly Lucretia Borgia did not 
want him downstairs. His sense of hearing had seemingly become 
more acute with the loss of his other faculties and she preferred 
that he remain upstairs in his room, where he could not hear 
everything that was going on. She had not asked his permission 
to occupy the upstairs bedroom but merely informed him that 
she was going to- adding, however, that she wanted to be near 
him at night in case of an emergency. Consequently he could not 
demur because, according to Lucretia Borgia, she was doing it 
only for his sake. 

A sheep had been purchased and slaughtered. As nobody in 
the big house would think of eating mutton, the carcass was fed 
to the hands after Old Lucy had tried out the fat and made 
tallow. This she massaged into Maxwell’s body twice a day, rub- 
bing it in, until it entirely disappeared, with her long slender 
fingers, which, as her old master, Mr Wilson of Coign Plantation, 
had said, had healing in them. In addition, she had tied cocks’ 
feathers together in fanciful little bunches, mixing red, white, 
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and black feathers along with bits of rag and coloured threads. 
‘These were tucked about Maxwell’s room, guarding doors and 
windows from the entrance of all but the most benign Obeah 
gods. She also steeped up various brews, whose ingredients were 
known only to herself, and spooned them into the old man. 
Whether it was the tallow, the cocks’ feathers, or the bitter 
brews that proved to be efficacious, nevertheless at the end of 
ten days Maxwell was able to wiggle the forefinger on his right 
hand and thenceforth, instead of blinking his eyes, he used that 
to signal with. 

Apparently he had entirely forgiven Mem because now that 
Mem was back, he seemed happy and depended more on him 
than he did on Old Lucy. Ellen would come and sit with him at 
times and he still wanted the children to come in and sit on his 
bed. Ellen seemed happier than before and Maxwell wondered in 
the silence of his thoughts if she might have bedded herself with 
St Charles. Unknown to him, Lucretia Borgia had arranged a 
liaison between Ellen and a willow-thin, light-skinned boy by the 
name of Tottle (short for Aristotle) under condition that their 
intimacies take place in the weaving house under strictest 
secrecy. Tottle was not more than seventeen, but Lucretia 
Borgia took no chances, questioning Ellen each time to reassure 
herself that nothing had happened that would result in Ellen’s 
pregnancy. Ellen herself, although the slender Tottle did not 
particularly appeal to her and her relations with him left much 
to be desired, nevertheless was finding some outlet for her 
frustrated desires. 

After breakfast and a brief inspection of the house and the 
issuance of orders for the house servants for the day, Lucretia 
Borgia and Genghis Khan (for so he was now known) left for the 
barn and it was on one of these mornings when she and Jeng 
were halfway between the barn and the house that she heard the 
clatter of wheels in the driveway and looked up to see a 
two-wheeled dogcart driving down the lane. Beckoning Jeng to 
come with her, she retraced her steps to the house, arriving just 
as the vehicle pulled up to the front door. Two young men occu- 
picd the carriage, which might at one time have been quite 
fashionable with its red paint but which was now shabby and 
dilapidated. 

One of them, the elder of the two, was considerably over- 
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dressed, with far more flashiness than good taste. His coat of 
fawn-coloured broadcloth had wide satin revers and a velvet 
collar; his tall white beaver hat sported a cockade of brown 
feathers; and his light tan trousers were secured under his var- 
nished boots with straps, but when he descended from the 
carriage, Lucretia Borgia could see that the coat was spotted 
and the cuffs were worn, while the trousers were frayed at the 
bottom and spotted even worse than the coat. The fellow had a 
thin, weasly face with a receding chin, which a sparse beard 
could not hide. His face was badly pitted from an adolescent 
acne and pale blue eyes peered out from under light sandy 
brows. His eyes were badly crossed. More than anything else it 
was the crossed eyes that gave Lucretia Borgia a clue to his 
identity. Blanche, Hammond’s wife, had had crossed eyes; 
Sophie, his daughter also had; and this, Lucretia Borgia decided, 
must be Charles, Blanche’s brother, who had spent some time at 
Falconhurst as a guest of Ham’s previous to his marriage to 
Blanche. He had departed one night with one of the Falconhurst 
slaves along with a considerable sum of money. 

‘I Charlie Woodford,’ he introduced himself. ‘’Member me, 
Lucretia Borgia? I Blanche’s brother what was here fore Ham 
married up with her. °’ Member me?’ 

She did and she certainly remembered nothing good about 
him. She remembered the penchant he had had for switching 
wenches and Hammond’s threat to punish him if he ever caught 
him at it again. She recalled his silly infatuation with the Negro 
boy he had stolen. However, he was a white man, Hammond’s 
brother-in-law, and uncle of Sophie. Therefore she must not 
betray, even by the inflection of her words, her dislike of him. 
He was a white man and as such her superior, even if not her 
legal master. 

‘Yes suh, Masta Charles suh, shore do ’member yo’.’ Lucretia 
Borgia was an adept at fawning before whites. ‘’Mcmber how 
yon Masta Hammond useter fight that Mede boy. Yo’ sure had 
yore heart set on nigger fightin’. “Mcmbcrs yo’ wanted yore 
pappy to git yo’ a fighter. Dead set on havin’ one o’ yore own.’ 
Apparently as an afterthought and most wide-cyed and inno- 
cently, she asked, “What comed o’ that Jason boy what went with 
yo’?’ She referred to the androgynous boy, whose effeminacy had 
caused Maxwell to dub him a ‘morphoditc’, whom Charles had 
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stolen when he left Falconhurst. He was Ellen’s brother and had 
come with her when Hammond purchased her. 

Ile ignored her remark, calling to the fellow who was still in 
the carriage. 

‘What thell yo’ a-waitin’ for, Brass Door? Nigger’ll come to 
take the horse. Jump down ’n fetch my satchel.’ 

Lucretia Borgia looked from Charles to the young blond giant 
in the carriage. Charles’ words were those he would have used to 
address a slave, but she had envisioned the young man as a 
friend and companion, even though his clothes were shabby and 
no match for Charles’ tawdry elegance. The oddness of the name 
struck her. 

‘He name o’ Brass Door?’ she chuckled. ‘My, my, ain’ never 
heard no white man name o’ that.’ 

‘Shit, he ain’? no white man.’ Charles snapped his fingers for 
the fellow to hurry. ‘He nothin’ but a goddam mustee. Clear 
white’s far’s I kin see, but he a nigger jes the same. ’N that’s his 
name — Brass Door. Tha’s what it soun’ like’n anyway. It French, 
Meanin’ gold arm, it do. O’ some say it meanin’ gold leg. 
Goddam! Gold arm o’ gold leg, that boy shore got it. Heaviest 
hung nigger in the whole world. Man named Roche in N’Orleans 
had him but he got sick o’ him, so I swapped him for a pretty li’l 
Spanish boy what was smuggled in from Cuby. OP Roche glad 
to git shet o’ this one.’ 

Lucretia Borgia was all attention at hearing the name of the 
man who had purchased her and her twin sons and from whom 
she had run away, but it was hardly expedient for her to ask 
questions. She determined to pursue the matter, however, at 
some future time. Still gazing in wonderment and frank admira- 
tion at the fellow called Brass Door, she watched him get down 
from the carriage and take the worn carpet-bag out from under 
the seat. 

Since Mede, the Mandingo, had been at Falconhurst, Lucretia 
Borgia had used her memory of Mede as a yardstick whereby to 
judge all other men. Mede had been a giant, standing well over 
six fect in height and weighing over two hundred pounds. This 
fellow was slightly taller and equally heavy; but, whereas Mede 
had been an African, pure-blooded and startingly handsome 
with the unspoiled beauty of the primitive savage, this man, this 
Bras d’Or, although equally handsome, was a blond Nordic 
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whose slight trace of Negro blood had been almost entirely lost, 
as far as anyone could discern. His hair was more startlingly 
blond than even Sophie’s—the colour of ripe wheat—to which 
his distant African ancestor had contributed a tight curl. There 
was no kink in his hair but a crisp curliness that defied a comb. 
His head was close-cropped, except for a continuation of the hair 
down onto his cheeks, where it was shaved off in a slanting line 
from his ears to the corners of his mouth. White skin, with an 
underlying rosiness, was touched with a faint golden patina from 
the sun and gave prominence to the dark blue eyes, which, 
despite the paleness of his hair, were rimmed with black lashes 
and framed in brows that were much darker than his hair. The 
nose was slightly aquiline and rather broad, spreading into wide 
nostrils. Perhaps in the slight thickening of the lips there might 
be found some trace of Negro blood if a person looked carefully. 
His firm chin was sharply cleft and when he smiled, which was 
seldom, he showed a row of white teeth whose only imperfection 
was a slight space between the two front teeth. A columnar neck 
descended to broad, well-muscled shoulders, which in turn 
tapered to a slender waist and narrow hips. The first impression 
one received about him was that of sparkling cleanliness. He 
looked well scrubbed, his skin shone, his hair crinkled, his eyes 
sparkled and his lips were red and moist. He was in distinct 
contrast to Charles’ grubby appearance and such a contrast to 
the black skins and kinky heads that Lucretia Borgia saw daily 
that she sucked in her breath and stared at him as though he 
were a being from some other world. 

He was dressed in clothes that were much too small for him — 
evidently castoffs of Charles’ because the constricting trousers, 
which seemed to be overfull of legs, terminated halfway between 
knee and ankle; the coat stretched taut over his shoulders and 
could not be buttoned across the chest, while the neckband of 
the shirt was opened because of the impossibility of buttoning it. 
Strangely enough, he was wearing new boots, which had been 
polished to shine like mirrors and were so cnormous they could 
well have supported a colossus. 

He grinned at Lucretia Borgia as he jumped down. ‘Master 
Charles is right?—his words were strangely accented — ‘my name 
is Bras d'Or but it is really not Brass Door — more like Braw 
Dore. Where shall I put Master Charles’ bag, ma’am?’ 
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‘My name Lucretia Borgia.’ She smiled a welcome at him and 
he, sull grinning, bowed low. 

‘A personage I never thought I would meet. She was a 
daughter of a pope and so beautiful that men swarmed to her, 
bur -he bowed even lower—‘her namesake is even more 

cautiful.’ 

Lucretia Borgia, who might have been considered comely but 
never beautiful, was completely won over. She simpered like a 
young girl, treasuring the compliment, although she had no idea 
of who a pope might be. At the moment she did not know just 
where she would put Charles to sleep, or how long he was going 
to stay, or what might possibly be the reason for his visit. She 
had, however, been trained in the tradition of hospitality and any 
visitor was welcome, nor was the length of his stay to be 
considered. 

‘Come right in ’n put it in the settin’-room. Masta Warren he 
a-ailin’.? She addressed herself to Charles once they were inside. 
‘Til go up ’n tell him yo’re here. He cain’ talk but he kin hear ’n 
he a-goin’ to be mighty glad to see yo’.’ Hospitality demanded 
that she say this, although she knew Maxwell would not welcome 
Charles’ arrival. He had always disliked him and rightfully so 
after Charles had absconded with Jason and the money Maxwell 
was sending to Major Woodford, Charles’ father. 

‘So I heard, so I heard, Lucretia Borgia. That’s why I’m here. 
Was a-talkin’ with Mista Sly in N’Orleans, thinkin’ I might sell 
Bras d’Or, when he a-sayin’ he jes’ back from Falconhurst. Had 
a big sale here. He a-sayin’ that Cousin Warren bin took bad, so 
I a-thinkin’ with Ham gone ’n everythin’ mayhap I could be 
some help to Cousin Warren. Always willin’ to help out my 
kinfolk.’ 

‘Yo’ et?’ It was all Lucretia Borgia could think of to say. 

‘Et a little. Not much. Jes’ some cold pone. Thinkin’ I might 
like some ham ’n eggs ’n coffee ’n Brass Door too. He a-needin’ 
lotsa vittles. Decided not to sell him but goin’ to train him for a 
fighter jes’ liken Cousin Ham trained that Mede boy o’ his. 
Brass Door he ain’ done no fightin’ yet ’n he ain’ very vengeful 
neither but he powerful strong ’n he a-goin’ to make a good 
fivhter. Mayhap I better pay my respects to Cousin Warren 
whilst yo” rustles up some brekkus for me.’ 

‘Got to tell Dido, be back in a minute. Take yo’ upstairs to 
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see Masta Warren.’ She left them to go out to the kitchen. 

‘Don’ look like much here,’ Charles whispered to Bras d’Or 
and waved a hand that included the worn rag carpet, the old- 
fashioned furniture, and the homely room, ‘but that don’ mean 
that OP Cousin Warren ain’ rich. He powerful rich, he is. Sly jes’ 
a-sayin’ he sold those Falconhurst niggers for two, three hundred 
thousand dollars. My sister Blanche married up with Cousin 
Maxwell’s son, Hammond. Ham ’way now. Blanche she’s dead. 
Had a goddam nigger baby she did. She al’ays pizen, Blanche 
was. She got that Mede boy to screw her ’n—’ He broke off as 
Lucretia Borgia returned from the kitchen. 

‘Yo’ kin bring Masta Charles’ things upstairs,’ she said to Bras 
d’Or, ‘’n put ’em in the spare chamber. If’n he wan’ yo’ bedded 
there too, kin fix up a pallet for yo’.’ 

‘Ain’ no need, Lucretia Borgia.’ Charles shook his head, “Brass 
Door kin bed with me. Al’ays does.’ 

Lucretia Borgia regarded him under lowered lids. She recalled 
Charles’ dalliance with the young Jason when he was at Falcon- 
hurst previously. She remembered the perverted orgies that had 
taken place in the house of M. Roche when she was in New 
Orleans. She was fully aware of Bras d’Or’s good looks, and his 
having been a slave of Roche’s categorised him in her mind. 
Now the fact that Charles wanted him to share his bed had con- 
firmed her suspicions. 

Her dislike for Charles was intensified. Strangely enough this 
hatred did not extend to Bras d’Or. His very cleanliness 
absolved him. She knew instinctively that he was an unwilling 
party, forced to do his master’s bidding no matter how repellent 
it might be. Her heart went out to him and in the intensity of 
her emotion she could not help but adminster a dig to Charles. 

‘Yo’ a-sleepin’ with a buck?” she said, forgetting that sne was 
overstepping her bounds but emphasising the last word with such 
scorn that he could not readily overlook the insult. “Got us lotsa 
wenches here. Kin pick out any one o ’em for yo’.’ 

Charles turned and glared at her, conscicus of her meaning, 
yet her words themselves were innocent enough. ‘Ain’ yo’ kinda 
buttin’ into white folks’ business, Yo aimin’ to git strung 
uor” 

Lucretia Borgia said no rnore. His threat, she realised, was no 
idle one. With Maxwell incapacitated, Charles, as the only white 
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man present, carried authority. She hid her feelings and led the 
way up the stairs with Charles and Bras d’Or following her. At 
the top of the stairs she meekly indicated where the bag was to 
go but Charles waited for his servant to deposit them and then 
beckoned for him to follow him into Maxwell’s room. Maxwell 
was propped up in bed and his eyes showed not only surprise but 
displeasure at seeing Charles but Charles was not in the least 
disconcerted. He advanced to the bed smiling, taking his wel- 
come for granted. 

‘Yo’ “member me, Cousin Warren? I’m Charlie Woodford, OL 
Major Woodford’s son what was Blanche’s brother. Jes’ heard 
through Mista Sly in N’Orleans that yo’ bin tooken bad, so came 
over to see if’n I kin be of any help what with Hammond gone n’ 
everythin’. Likes to help out my kinfolk an’ they a-needin’ it. 
This is my boy, Brass Door.’ He pointed to Bras d’Or who was 
behind him. ‘A-goin’ to train him for my nigger fighter like’n 
Cousin Ham trained Mede. This un don’ look much like’n a 
nigger but he shore is.’ 

Maxwell neither blinked his eyes nor moved his finger. The 
room was filled with a pregnant silence. Just at that moment 
Ellen entered the room, her arms piled high with clean linen. 
She had changed her dress and was now wearing a dress that 
had formerly belonged to Blanche. It was a cream-coloured 
challis, sprinkled with tiny rosebuds, and she had tied up her 
hair in a cherry red ribbon, She hesitated demurely, seeing the 
strangers there, acting surprised at their presence. Her eyes 
rested on Bras d’Or’s shiny boots then travelled slowly up his 
body until they met his eyes. For a long moment they stared at 
each other; then Ellen dropped her head to conceal the flush 
that spread over her face. 

‘Yo’ Ellen, ain’ yo’?’ Charles recognised her. ‘’*Member when 
Ham bought yo’ along with Mede. Well, git started, gal. Don’ jes 
stan’ there like’n a hump on a log. Where my brekkus, Lucretia 
Borgia? Ain’ nobody doin’ a goddam thin’ ’roun’ here. Good 
thin’ I came, Cousin Warren. Niggers shore git slothful if’n they 
ain’ no white masta ’roun’. Step lively 0’ someone’s a-goin’ to get 
whopped *n when I whops, I whops. Nothin’ better’n gettin’ 
whopped for a nigger. Ain’ that so, Brass Door? Niggers like to 
git whopped, don’ they?’ 

‘Yes, Master Charles sir, they do, if you say so.’ 
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ON yo’ likes it, don’ yo’, Brass Door? Likes it better’n most, 
don’ yo’?’ 

Bras d’Or hesitated for a moment. ‘Yes, Master Charles, I like 
to be whipped.’ 

“N the harder I pours it on, the better yo’ likes it?’ 

Bras d’Or merely nodded. 

‘Answer me, yo’ bastard, answer me!’ 

‘Yes, Master Charles, the harder you pour it on, the better I 
like it.’ 
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FALCONHURST, like most old houses, settled 
down for the night with a series of creakings of tired wooden 
beams, mice scurrying in the walls, insects buzzing on the ceil- 
ings, along with softly whispered words and the sound of bare 
feet in the halls. Sophie had to be undressed and put to bed; Old 
Lucy had to give Maxwell his nightly rub before departing for 
her cabin; and Mem had to change the diapers, which was the 
only way they could keep the old man clean. Dido and the house 
servants spread their pallets on the kitchen floor; Lucretia 
Borgia and Jeng occasioned a creaking of bed ropes in their 
room; and then little by little the house became quiet, with only 
the night noises outside. A chorus of crickets kept up a constant 
chirping, somewhere an owl hooted, and down in the woods by 
the river a wildcat snarled. 

Lucretia Borgia pushed Jeng’s hot body away from her own to 
allow a circulation of air to pass between the damp sweatiness of 
their skins. He was breathing heavily—long, deep, satiated 
breaths — which proclaimed his dreamless slumber. She doubled 
up her own pillow to her liking, heaved her big body over onto 
its side, and drifted off to sleep herself. Usually she slept so 
soundly that nothing ever woke her, but this night —the first 
night that Charles Woodford and Bras d’Or were Staying at Fal- 
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conhurst — she awoke soon after dropping off to sleep. 

She had not been dreaming. Now she heard it again. It was a 
scream but so muffled that it was impossible to tell whether it 
came from a man or a woman. Her first thought was Maxwell 
and she nudged Jeng beside her into wakefulness. Roused now, 
he listened with her and they both heard it again. She jumped 
out of bed, slipping her dress on over her head and throwing 
Jeng’s pants to him. 

‘That Masta Warren,’ she said. ‘Hurry up! Maybe he 
a-dyin’.’ 

‘Ain’ him.’ Jeng was struggling into his pants. ‘He cain’ yell 
’n, sides, Mem ’longside him.’ 

Lucretia Borgia’s lip curled. ‘That Mem! He probably 
sleepin’. Wouldn’ know ifn Masta Warren he a-dyin’ o not. 
Come on. Cain’ yo’ git yore pants on.’ 

‘Kin.’ Jeng managed to get them buttoned. They walked down 
the hall to Maxwell’s room only to be met at the door by Mem, 
who had not removed his clothes. 

‘That Masta a-yellin’?’? Lucretia Borgia asked. ‘He tooken 
gain?’ 

‘Ain’ Masta. He a-sleepin’. It comin’ from there.” He pointed 
across the hall to the closed door of Charles’ room. 

The three of them tiptoed across the hall, Lucretia Borgia 
with her fingers to her lips to warn the others to keep quiet. 
Mem had closed the door of Maxwell’s room and it was dark in 
the hall but a small eyelet of light glowed through the keyhole. 
They halted outside the door and now, in the nearer proximity, 
they could hear not only the muted screams but the words. 

‘Please, Master Charles, no more, no more.’ It was Bras d’Or 
pleading. 

‘Go on, yo’ goddam nigger! Beg, I tells yo’. °N whilst yo’ 
a-beggin’ crawl on yore black belly.’ 

There was a swishing sound, the contact of a lash with flesh, 
and a yelp of pain. 

‘No more, for the love of God, no more, Master Charles.’ 

‘Yo’ a-goin’ to kiss my feet, yo’ black bastard? Yo’ a-goin’ to 
crawl over here on yo’ hands ’n knees?’ 

‘Yes sir, Master Charles sir! I will but please don’t strike me 
again.’ 

‘Don’ strike me ’gain! Don’ hit me! Don’ do this n’ don’ do 
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that! What the hell yo’ think yo’ for? Yo’ for to do jes’ I tells 
yo.’ 

Lucretia Borgia ponderously got down on her knees and 
peeped through the keyhole. As she looked she shook her head 
from side to side, then got up and pushed Jeng down. He sucked 
in his breath in astonishment and gazed through the keyhole 
open-mouthed in fascination until Mem pushed him out of the 
way and got down himself. Through it all they could hear the 
whip coming down on Bras d’Or’s back but now he was no 
longer able to scream. Then it was quiet in the room until they 
heard Charles say, “That’s nuf for tonight. Git into bed.’ 

Slowly the three of them made their way down the hall to 
Lucretia Borgia’s room, where she lit a candle. 

“That Charles he a bad un.’ She drew her lips into a thin line. 
‘Never did think he such a one like’n that Mon-sewer Roche, but 
‘member now how he al’ays fondlin’ that Jason boy when he 
here. But Mon-sewer Roche he never whopped no one. He 
always good to ’em.’ 

‘That Charles he worse’n Blanche,’ Mem said. ‘She bad nuf, 
takin’ that Mede into bed with her but what she did ain’ so bad’s 
that Charles. Bad nuf ifn he a-doin’ it to a wench, but he 
a-doin’ it to a buck ain’ right.’ 

‘Glad I ain’ Brass Door.’ Jeng shivered with revulsion. ‘Ain 
goin’ to do them things for no white man.’ 

‘He yore masta an’ yo’ does it,’ Mem said. ‘How yo’ help 
a-doin’ it ifn he makes yo’? Brass Door he don’ like it. Tha’s 
why Charles he a-whoppin’ him.’ 

‘IPn I Brass Door, Pd kill that white man even ifn he my 
masta.’ 

“N white folks burn yo’. Tie yo’ up to a tree ’n kindle a fire 
under yo’. Heard bout it. Ain’ never seen it but I heard tell if’n 
a nigger kill a white man, he al’ays burnt. Masta Ham he didn’ 
burn Mede but he biled him up ’n that worse’n burnin’.’ Lucretia 
Borgia shook a warning finger at Jeng. ‘No matter what a white 
masta ask yo’ to do, yo’ does it. Pleasurin’ a white man bad but 
ain’ so bad’s burnin’. 

Mem shook his head dolefully. ‘That worse’n Doc Redfield 
a-breakin’ me. That bad nuf wan’t so bad’s gettin whopped ’n 
havin’ to do sech things. Thinkin’ I retch all over him if’n he 
make me do sech things.’ 
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They stood for several seconds, each in his or her own 
thoughts, pitying Bras d’Or. It was an old story to Lucretia 
Borgia. She had been through it all during her brief sojourn at 
Roche’s house in New Orleans. She had seen her twin sons 
suborned to Roche’s perverted tastes and had seen them come to 
accept it- nay, even enjoy it. To Mem it was utterly disgusting 
and to Jeng it was horrifying despite the fact that he had 
indulged in adolescent experiences with the boys in the chapel 
and later even in the garsonay. But what they had done seemed 
more or less natural as contrasted to what he had witnessed 
between Charles and Bras d’Or. He shuddered to think of what 
might happen if he were forced to do such a thing. It was 
beyond his imagination. He felt he had rather be burned than 
have to do it. 

‘Td shore kill that white bastard. Even if’n they burned me, 
Pd kill him.’ 

‘Sh-h-h!’ Lucretia Borgia didn’t even want to hear him 
speaking that way. ‘Git back to Masta’s room, Mem. Might’s 
well git to bed. Ain’ nothin’ we kin do *bout it no moren we 
could ’bout Blanche ’n Mede. Cain’ butt into white folks’ 
affairs.’ 

Mem left but before Lucretia Borgia and Jeng had gotten into 
bed, he came tiptoeing back. He remembered to knock on the 
door before entering and then whispered, ‘Ol’ Masta still 
a-sleepin’. Didn’ wake up.’ 

‘Good night,’ Lucretia Borgia whispered back and waited for 
the door to close. Although Jeng had been disgusted by the dis- 
play of sexuality in Charles’ room, it had excited him and it was 
some time before the bedropes stopped squeaking. Then once 
again the old house settled down to its night noises and there 
was quiet until daybreak, when Lucretia Borgia roused herself, 
dressed, and then woke Jeng. 

All through that day she hoped to get a chance to speak to 
Bras D’or alone but their paths did not coincide. Both he and 
Charles slept until mid-morning and then, after they had break- 
fasted, Charles started in on his course of training Bras d’Or to 
be a fighter, following the same procedure he recalled Hammond 
had adopted when he was training his Mandingo fighter, 
Mede. 

Hammond had, he remembered, hitched Mede to one of the 
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ploughs and had had Big Pearl drive him. Hammond had 
claimed that pulling the plough would strengthen Mede’s shoul- 
ders, harden his belly, and strengthen his legs, so Charles had 
Priam rummage through the tackroom to see if he could unearth 
the rope harness that had been made for Mede. Strangely 
cnough it was still there and with Priam’s help they adjusted the 
harness to Bras d’Or and set him to pulling the plough in a 
small, weedy field behind the barn. Charles’ inability to handle 
the plough himself caused him to turn the job over to Hermes, 
who delighted in snapping the whip around the white flesh of 
Bras d’Or’s shoulders. After a few futile furrows, however, Bras 
d’Or was so absolutely exhausted that even Charles could see 
that it was impossible for him to do more. Screaming vitupera- 
tions at him, Charles had him unhitched and directed him to 
carry a pile of cordwood from one location to another. At 
noontime he ordered Lucretia Borgia to mix up a dozen raw 
eggs for Bras d’Or to drink and, although the poor fellow gagged 
on them, Charles insisted that he down them. 

Throughout the afternoon he devised one task or another for 
Bras d’Or, who by evening could scarcely walk. Lucretia Borgia 
took pity on the poor fellow when she saw he was too tired even 
to lift a spoon to feed himself at supper and she remonstrated, 
albeit diplomatically, with Charles. 

‘Masta Ham shore did train that Mede boy to be a good 
fighter.” She knew that Charles had always admired Hammond 
and looked up to his superior judgment. ‘He al’ays said to start 
easy “n work up. Never tired Mede out. Look to me that Masta 
Ham not thinkin’ o’ trainin’ no boy so hard’s this un.’ 

‘He jes’ plum’ lazy, this Brass Door.’ Charles picked up the 
spoon and tried to cram the food into Bras d’Or’s mouth. ‘He 
gotten all soft *n ain’ got no strength. Got to git his muscles 
tightened up. Got to git him strong ’n robust if’n he a-goin’ to 
ficht.’ 

‘Yes suh, Masta Charles suh,’ Lucretia Borgia agreed. ‘Yo’ 
jes’ do that. Got to git him strong-like for fightin’ but ifn yo’ 
“members, Masta Ham al’ays work Mede jes’ one day ’n let him 
rest the nex’. He a-sayin’ that “low his muscles time to grow 
after workin’ ’em.’ It was pure fabrication on her part but she 
hoped, for Bras d’Or’s sake, Charles would believe her. Like any 
good-looking male animal, Bras d’Or appealed to Lucretia 
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Borgia and her admiration for the boy and her intense dislike of 
Charles combined to make her his champion if possible. 

‘Members that now, Lucretia Borgia.’ Charles wagged his 
head wisely. ‘Jes’ ’member Cousin Ham a-sayin’ that. He 
a-sayin’ muscles git all pumped up with blood after workin’ *em 
*n need a day or so for the blood to settle. He right too. Ain’ 
a-goin’ to work Brass Door tomorrow. A-goin’ to let him rest. 
But got to git him ready come a week from Saturday. They’s 
goin’ to be nigger-fightin’ at the tavern in Benson. Saw it posted 
when we stopped there.’ 

‘He git strong quick-like if’n he take it easy. ’N nother thin’.’ 
Lucretia Borgia felt she might as well go whole-hog for the boy. 
‘Masta Ham he never let Mede pester no wenches an’ he 
a-trainin’.. Sayin’ he got to keep all his sap in him. Sap’s 
strength, Masta Ham a-sayin’, if’n a boy lose sap, he a-losin’ his 
strength.’ She looked up at Charles to see what his reactions 
might be. 

‘Bras d’Or ain’ havin’ no wenches. He a-sleepin’ *longside me.’ 

‘Yes suh, Masta Charles suh. That right! Ain’ a-goin’ to lose 
none ©’ his sap a-sleepin’ with you’. Keep it all in him ’n keep 
good ’n strong.’ She could see by the puzzled expression on 
Charles face that she had scored another point. 

‘Pshaw! That Brass Door he got nuf sap for two boys. He jes’ 
a-bilin’ over alla time. But thinkin’ mayhap Ham right. Better 
keep his sap in him. But he be safe a-sleepin’ with me. Cain’ git 
himself no wenches that away.’ 

‘Yo’ shore knows how to train a nigger fighter, Masta Charles 
suh. Knows jes’ the right way. Admires yo’, I do. Mayhap an’ 
Masta Ham gits back, him ’n yo’ kin team up. He gits hisself 
another Mede ’n yo’ got this Brass Door.’ 

‘Could be Ham he ain’ never comin’ back. He daid o’ he 
married up with some gal in the Texies. He forgit all ’bout Fal- 
conhurst. Thats why it a good thing I here. I 171] Sophic’s uncle 
by blood. I her nearest kin. Ifn somethin’ happen to Cousin 
Warren, got to be here to protek Sophic’s interests. Think mebbe 
I go up ’n talk to Cousin Warren ’bout it. He'll be right glad 
a-knowin’ I here to look out for things ifn he kick the bucket.’ 

Lucretia Borgia’s heart sank. She had hoped Charles was 
there only for a brief visit but now she saw that he was there to 
stay. Well, Masta Warren wasn’t dead yet! He was still owner of 
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Falconhurst. She’d talk with Doc Redfield about it on his return. 
In the meantime, watching Charles’ scrawny figure disappear 
through the door, she turned to Bras d’Or and invited him out to 
sit on the gallery, saying it was nice and cool out there. He went 
with her, glad to be out of Charles’ sight, and when he had 
seated himself on the top step, she got a pillow from Maxwell’s 
chair and placed it behind his back so he could lean against the 
post. 

He stretched his legs wearily. ‘That was good of you, Lucretia 
Borgia. I never could have survived another day like today. 
Thank you.’ 

‘*Twan’t nothin’? She shrugged off her intercession for him. 
‘Likes yo’, I do ’n never did like Charles. He’s as o’nery’s a var- 
mint, that Charles. 7*Member him an’ he here afore. Mean li'l 
cuss. Al’ays wantin’ to whop somebody if’n Masta Ham a-lettin’ 
him but Masta Ham a-tellin’ him ifn he whop any nigger here, 
he a-goin’ to git whopped hisself. How come Charles got yo’, 
Brass Door?’ 

Bras D’Or sighed and shook his head, as though he could not 
understand himself how he had come into Charles’ possession. ‘I 
belonged to a man in New Orleans—a M’sieur Roche -and 
Charles traded another boy for me. He picked up a little Spanish 
boy who had been smuggled through from Cuba and M’sieur 
Roche was anxious to trade me for him.’ 

‘Knows that ol’ devil Mon-sewer Roche, I do.’ Lucretia Borgia 
sighed sympathetically. ‘Belonged to him once, I did.’ 

“You, Lucretia Borgia >?’ 

‘Shore did.’ 

‘And you lived at his house in New Orleans?’ 

‘Uh-huh.’ She nodded. 

‘Then you know what kind of a man he is?’ 

‘Shore do! Knows what goes on in that house. Saw it with my 
own eyes. He bo’t my twin boys, Meg ’n Alph. Came way out 
here to Falconhurst jes’ to buy ’em. Masta Warren he promised 
me he never sell ’em but that ol’ devil Roche he offer so much 
money, Masta Warren he couldn’ say no ’n Mon-sewer Roche he 
bought ’em, both o em ’n me alongside o my boys. Took us to 
N’Orleans, me ’n the twins. Jes’ couldn’ stomach it there, so I 
runned ’n come back here.’ 

‘Then those twin boys, Meg and Alph, were yours?’ 
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‘They my git. Yo” knowed them?’ She was anxious for news of 
her progeny. 

He shook his head. ‘No, Roche sold them before he bought me 
but I heard about them. They got so unruly, Roche couldn’t do 
anything with them and he didn’t want to have them whipped 
because it would lessen their value, so he sold them. Don’ know 
whom he sold them to. Never did hear but they left his house 
only a day or so before I arrived.’ 

‘Where’d he buy yo’?’ 

Bras d’Or sighed and shook his head wearily again. But little 
by little under Lucretia Borgia’s prompting he told her the story 
of his life. His mother was one of the famous octoroons of New 
Orleans, whose presentation at the annual Octoroon Ball had 
made a big sensation. She was the daughter, so he said, of 
another octoroon slave, also noted for her beauty, who had been 
brought from the island of St Domingue when still a child. Her 
purchaser, a scion of the St Croix family, had been his mother’s 
father. 

At the Octoroon Ball, at which his mother had been presented, 
with all the fanfare and formality of a debutante, she had caught 
the fancy of a young German, one Otto von Stolz, who had come 
to New Orleans to learn the cotton brokerage business. Enam- 
oured of Bras d’Or’s mother, he had purchased her and set her 
up in a little house of her own on Rampart Street. It was here 
that Bras d’Or had been born. 

The first eighteen years of his life had been happy ones. An 
only child, he was adored and pampered by both his mother and 
father and her Negro servants. He had even been educated by a 
private tutor and could speak, read and write English, French, 
and German. His father had spent much of his time at the little 
house on Rampart Street and Bras d’Or, who had, in those days, 
been called either Herman or Armand, depending on whether it 
was his father or his mother who was addressing him (the name 
Bras dOr had been given to him by Roche), was entirely 
unaware that he possessed any coloured blood or that he was not 
free. His father had taken both his mother and him back to Ger- 
many for a lengthy visit and while there Bras d’Or had gone to 
school at the same gymnasium as other boys. On their return to 
New Orleans, after a little over a year in Hamburg, Bras d’Or’s 
father had died. He had never manumitted either Bras d’Or or 
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his mother and in the settlement of the estate, which was done 
by one of his father’s business associates, both Bras d’Or and his 
mother were sold -she to become a lady’s maid to the wife of a 
prominent plantation owner and he to the infamous Roche of 
New Orleans. 

Conditions at the Roche house had seemed beyond his ability 
to survive but survive them he had. At first he was pampered 
and petted by Roche, dressed in the height of fashion when he 
accompanied his master out, and stripped to the buff when he 
was in the Roche house. He showed Lucretia Borgia the pierced 
holes in his ears where he had worn diamond earrings — the only 
article of apparel he wore in the house—and she wondered if 
they were the same diamond earbobs that had decorated the ears 
of her twin sons. 

After he had been with Roche about two years, Roche’s 
interest in him began to lag. In some ways he was glad because 
he was no longer called to the old man’s bed every night as he 
had been when he had first arrived. But when the earbobs were 
taken from his ears and he was given clothes to wear in the 
house and work to do in the kitchen and about the gardens, he 
realised that he was no longer the object of Roche’s perverted 
infatuation. Roche had purchased another boy, who now sported 
the diamond earbobs, but his reign was of short duration and he 
was sold after a few months. Then it was that Charles had 
arrived with the pretty young Spanish boy and Bras d’Or, after 
having been paraded before Charles, was bluntly informed that 
he had been sold and was now the property of Charles Woodford. 

His servitude to Roche had been bad enough but it was as 
nothing compared to what he had to undergo with Charles. 
Charles had almost no money and lived in the former garçon- 
nière of a run-down house in New Orleans. Oftentimes Bras 
dOr did not have enough to eat but on the rare occasions when 
Charles was lucky at cards, he would get new clothes and suffi- 
cient food for a short time until once again they would be forced 
to live on corn pone and black coffee. 

Charles was a sadistic bully who envied all other men their 
strength and good looks, neither of which nature had endowed 
him with. On several occasions Charles was on the point of 
sclling him but he was determined to make a nigger fighter out 
of him, although Bras d’Or had lost the few matches that 
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Charles had arranged. He recoiled from the idea of being a 
fighter. Although he knew he was big enough and strong enough 
to put up a good fight, he was not vicious and he had no desire 
to do the things he knew were necessary to be a fighting nigger 
now. Ten years ago the fights were bad enough but now they 
had degenerated into nothing but blood-thirsty orgies, the more 
blood and mayhem the better. Bras d’Or had seen them, in com- 
pany with M. Roche, especially those at Madame Alix’s famous 
bordello in New Orleans, where her famed fighter Drum took on 
all comers. He felt that it would be impossible for him to bite 
off another man’s nose, gouge out his eyeballs, or chew his 
testicles into a mass of bloody pulp. And yet—he looked up at 
Lucretia Borgia — what could he do? 

‘Cain’ do nothin’, boy.’ Lucretia Borgia hitched her huge rump 
along the step to sit beside him. ‘Cain’ do a goddam thin’. 
Charles’s white ’n yo’ gotten to do like’n he says. He a mean Irl 
squirt. Heard what happen las’ night. Me ’n Mem ’n Genghis 
Khan a-listenin’ at the door. Don’ know how yo’ puts up with it.’ 

‘I can’t much longer. Oh, Lucretia Borgia!’ Suddenly the big 
fellow started to sob. She reached out one arm and drew him to 
her, pillowing his head on her capacious breast. Strangely 
enough she did not feel towards him as she felt towards Jeng. 
Her love for him was purely maternal. He was white. To her he 
was more like Hammond Maxwell than a Negro. More like a son 
than a lover. Gently she stroked his hair, feeling the crisp curls 
under her fingers. 

‘There, there.’ She might have been comforting a child. ‘Don’ 
take on so, boy. Yo’ alive ’n that’s what matters. Yo’ young too. 
Ain’ a-goin’ to last forever. Somethin’ good a-goin’ to happen. 
Don’ know what it is but Lucretia Borgia she a-goin’ to look out 
for yo’. Cain’ do much an’ I black ’n nothin’ but a servant but I 
do what I kin ’n here at Falconhurst I kin do somethin’. 
>Member’-she smiled encouragement at him—‘got Charles to 
rest yo? come tomorrow ’n mayhap he ain’ goin’ to pester yo’ 
tonight. Try to do more too.’ 

It was warm and comfortable in Lucretia Borgia’s embrace. 
For the first time since his mother had been sold, Bras d’Or felt 
love and protection. He snuggled closcr, pillowing his head on 
her capacious breasts, and his sobs subsided. Suddenly he felt 
Lucretia Borgia’s clasp loosen and she inched away from him. 
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‘Charles he a-comin’,’ she whispered. "Member what I tells 
yo’. Be lookin’ out for yo’ now. Yo’ ain’ lone no more.’ 

‘Thank you, Lucretia Borgia. Thank you. Guess I could use a 
little mothering.’ 

She laughed. ‘Guess ol’ Lucretia Borgia kin do with a Hl 
sonnin?’ too, boy. I pretty black to be yore mama but guess I jes’ 
gotta be now on. Now don’ yo’ fret yo’self none. Ain’ never so 
bad but what’n it kin be worse.’ 

‘Brass Door!’ It was Charles calling. ‘Git in here. Time to go 
to bed.’ 

‘Yes sir, Master Charles.’ Bras d’Or bent and kissed Lucretia 
Borgia’s forehead. ‘Coming.’ 
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DURING the next week Lucretia Borgia had 
reason to be grateful for Charles’ preoccupation with training 
Bras d’Or. Although her warning had not sufficed to spare Bras 
d’Or his nightly ordeals, apparently Charles used the whip less 
freely, for there were not as many nocturnal disturbances and 
Bras d’Or confided in Lucretia Borgia that Charles had 
developed a certain restraint, even though he was as demanding 
as always. The both of them continued to rise late- in 
mid-morning -and on the days that Bras d’Or did not do his 
heavy workouts Charles demanded that Old Lucy massage him 
with the same tallow and the same thoroughness that she did 
Warren Maxwell. At any rate, being so busy with Bras d’Or, 
Charles did not bother Lucretia Borgia in the running of the 
plantation. He seemed content to eat his lonely meals in the 
dining-room -he was the only white person, consequently the 
only one served in the dining-room — and devote the rest of his 
time to Bras d’Or. 

The regimen of training inept though it was under Charles’ 
inexperienced direction, did, however, accomplish some results 
on Bras d’Or’s body. His muscles thickened, his skin took on the 
rosy glow of good circulation, and he developed more strength 
and stamina. Instead of getting winded after half an hour of 
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strenuous workouts, he was able to keep going for longer periods. 
Wih the frame and musculature he already possessed, his body 
was quick to adapt itself and Charles beamed with pride from 
constant prodding and fingering of Bras d’Or’s flanks and legs 
and the brute strength of the fellow. If Bras d’Or had only 
possessed the brute mentality that went with his body, he would 
have made a good fighter but the desire for combat was absent 
in him. Not that he was a coward —he was just not interested in 
fighting. He had no desire to harm anyone else but, Charles 
reasoned in his own mind, when the time came that his own 
being was in jeopardy, Bras d’Or would retaliate if only as a 
means of self-preservation. Mayhap with his ear being chewed 
off he would fight back. 

The fighting was to take place at Pearl’s Tavern in Benson 
and it had been advertised that a certain fighter named 
Hambone, the property of one Mr Jed Killigrew of Mobile, 
would take on any challenger. Charles had felt it wise to keep his 
presence at Falconhurst a secret, as he did not want to exhibit 
Bras d’Or before the night of the fight, preferring to let his 
appearance come as a surprise. It had not been difficult to main- 
tain this secrecy. Visitors to Falconhurst were rare and with 
Redfield still in New Orleans, there were no calls from neigh- 
bours. Some of the nearby plantation mistresses, having heard of 
Maxwell’s illness, sent over elaborate cakes and pastries but they 
did not call themselves because there was no white woman in 
residence at Falconhurst. It would have been improper to have 
done so. 

Maxwell was improving slowly. After a day of futile finger- 
waving, which betokened that he wanted something, they finally 
arrived at the object of his desires. It was Bras d’Or who, 
strangely enough, solved the enigma. 

Maxwell wanted a pencil and a piece of paper. Bras d’Or’s 
perception was keener than the others and he had seen Max- 
well’s thumb and finger grasp an imaginary pencil. Although the 
entire day had been spent by Mem, Old Lucy, Ellen, and 
Lucretia Borgia herself in bringing every conceivable object to 
the bed for Maxwell to stare at, he had negated each one of 
them — from the chamber pot that Jude had brought to the gold 
picces from the secretary, which Lucretia Borgia showed to him. 
Ellen had bethought herself of the Bible but Maxwell had 
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waggled a ‘no’ with his finger. Lucretia Borgia brought a hot 
toddy and, although the old man sipped it from her spoon, it was 
not what he wanted. Mem, to humour the old man, brought a 
whip and bared his own back, but even that was not what Max- 
well had in mind and when Old Lucy made up some new con- 
jures and showed them to him, he signified his disinterest in 
them. 

Charles had brought Bras d’Or into the room, proclaiming him 
as the winner of the coming bouts in Benson, and had him shuck 
down before Maxwell so that Charles could display the fine 
points of his fighter and, although Maxwell seemed interested 
and apparently quite approved of Bras d’Or, it was not the solu- 
tion. It was then that Bras d’Or noticed the old man’s fingers 
and at his suggestion that it might be a paper and pencil, Max- 
well’s finger waggled a decisive and gladsome ‘yes’. So a pencil 
was brought and put in his hand and a piece of paper placed on 
top of the Bible. 

Slowly and laboriously Maxwell traced out two words. Good 
boy. 

Charles took the paper but he was unable to decipher the 
crabbed handwriting and it was Bras d’Or who translated the 
hieroglyph, much to Maxwell’s satisfaction. He smiled up at 
Bras d’Or as much as to say, “You have the only brains here.’ 
Then he proceeded to write more and, although it took him 
several minutes to form each word, he at length produced a 
message — the first since he had been stricken: Luc Borgy 
charge here. 

Again Bras d’Or read it and the old man seemed grateful that 
he had been able to decipher it. Being able to write, he could at 
least express himself and with Bras d’Or present to read his 
messages he could to some extent direct affairs. Now it was 
Lucretia Borgia’s turn to step up to Maxwell’s bed. She grasped 
his hand in her big black one. 

“Thank-ee, Masta Warren suh. Does my best to keep thin’s 
a-goin’ here. Only wishin’ I could read so’s I could know what 
yo a-sayin’. This Brass Door boy o` Masta Charles here he kin 
read °’n write. Whilst he here kin he teach me? Knows it ain’ 
fittin’ for a nigger to read ’*n write but Brass Door he kin ’n he a 
servant too even ifn he a mustce ’n clear white.’ 

Maxwell affirmed her wish and it was agreed between Bras 
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d'Or and Lucretia Borgia, with Maxwell as a witness, that he 
would devote some time each day to teaching her. Charles was 
not particularly enthusiastic about Bras d’Or’s tutorial duties, 
saying it would take him away from his training to be a fighter, 
but Bras d’Or volunteered as to how he could do it in the 
evening after supper and Charles, not wishing to antagonise 
Maxwell, gave his reluctant consent. Maxwell, tired through his 
long struggle to make his wants known, signalled to Mem to get 
him ready for bed and they all trooped downstairs. Charles sat 
in the sitting-room in Maxwell’s chair and asked Jude to bring 
him whisky and Lucretia Borgia, Jeng, and Bras d’Or retired to 
the kitchen. 

Lucretia Borgia was being indoctrinated into her A-B-C’s 
when Charles appeared at the kitchen door. 

‘Yo’, Genghis Khan’ -he pointed to Jeng, who was seated 
beside Lucretia Borgia trying to absorb some of Bras d’Or’s 
tutelage —‘git a lantern ’n come with me. Got business to do.’ 

Jeng started shaking, fearful that he might be in for such an 
ordeal as he knew Bras d’Or was nightly subjected to, but he got 
up, struck a flame on the kitchen tinder box, and lighted a 
candle in one of the lanterns. 

‘We a-goin’ down to the chapel,’ Charles announced. ‘Want 
that yo’ should open it up. Jes’ thought Pd look over some of 
those saplin’s down there.’ 

It was on the tip of Lucretia Borgia’s tongue to question him 
but she held back, although she made a mental note to tell Max- 
well in the morning. Her first thought was that Charles, fearful 
of depleting Bras d’Or, might be interested in corrupting one of 
the younger boys. Somehow she didn’t fear for Jeng because he 
was, she reasoned, far too black and too Negroid to appeal to 
Charles, but she knew that there were several light-skinned boys 
in the chapel and felt that Charles might have his eyes on one of 
them. During the time that he and Jeng were gone, she found it 
difficult to concentrate on the letters Bras d’Or was drawing. 
Questioning of him brought no information as to the reason for 
Charles’ sudden trip to the chapel. However, when he and Jeng 
returned, Lucretia Borgia knew she would get full information 
from Jeng. 

‘What he wan’?’ she whispered after Charles had returned and 
summoned Bras d’Or off to bed. 
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Jeng shook his head. ‘Don’ kindly know. He rouses all ’em 
saplin’s ’n had ’em line up ’n he looks ’em over.’ 

‘He do anythin’ dirty with any © ’em.’ 

Jeng again shook his head. ‘He pick out that D’ogenes boy — 
that light yaller boy what they calls Dog. He ’bout thirteen, 
fourteen ifn yo’ “member. Kinda tall ’n weedy with big ears. He 
fingers him all over ’n asks him his name. Tha’s all. Then he 
comed back. Shore was scairt. I was a-thinkin’ mayhap he 
a-goin’ to whop me ’n make me do like’n he make Brass Door 
do. Pda kilt him.’ 

‘Musn’ talk like that. Musn’ even think like that. Musn’ ever 
lay no hand on no white man.’ Lucretia Borgia got up from her 
chair and laid her hand on his head, letting one finger curl into 
his ear. ‘How yo’ like a toddy, Jeng, boy? Yo’ all nervied up, 
a-gittin’ so scared "bout Charley. Drink yo’self a good toddy 
"fore yo’ goes upstairs ’n yo’ eases yo’self down. Sit there ’n I stir 
it up for yo’.’ 

She mixed the toddy, having chosen a larger glass than the 
one Maxwell was accustomed to using, and was just ready to 
place it before Jeng when she heard sounds of footsteps out on 
the gallery, followed by a knock at the kitchen door. “Who that?’ 
she called, setting down the toddy and ambling over to the door. 
‘Who that a-comin’ here at this time o’ night?’ She opened the 
door a crack, cautiously peering out into the night. 

‘Why, if’n it ain’ Rafe Schiff,’ she said, her words showing her 
pleasure. ‘Rafe Schiff! Ain’ seen yo’ in a dog’s age. Come right 
in, Rafe. Bring yore pack in here ’n rest it in the kitchen.’ 

The candlelight through the opened door revealed a young 
man outside, a big shabby carpetbag in one hand and a 
canvas-covered case, commonly called a ‘telescope’, in the other. 
He limped painfully into the kitchen, sighing aloud as he 
deposited the two heavy bags on the floor, closing the door 
behind him. He was of medium height but stocky of build, his 
face tanned under the black slouch hat and his decent suit of 
black broadcloth torn and dusty. He removed his hat and limped 
over to the kitchen table to sink down in one of the chairs, 
stretching his leg out straight before him. 

‘Why, whatever happen to yo’, Rafe? Yo’ hurt?’ Lucretia 
Borgia pushed Jeng’s untasted toddy over to him. ‘Here, drink 
this. Do yo’ good.’ 
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Didn't think I was going to make it here, Lucretia Borgia. 
Been trying for some two, three miles to get here. Knew Mr 
Maxwell would put me up overnight.’ 

‘Co’se he will, co’se he will, Rafe. What happen?’ She noticed 
the plum-coloured bruises on his face. 

‘Was heading for here, Lucretia Borgia, and about a mile out- 
side of Benson met two men riding into town. They saw me and 
they stopped and one of them said, “There’s that goddam 
Jew-boy what’s a-goin’ ’roun’ the country a-takin’ money ‘way 
from our womenfolks. Come to my house las’ year ’n got my wife 
to spend ten doilars for a gold watch ’n the damn thing never 
did run.” Then the other say, “Sold my wife a length o’ calico ’n 
the first time she wash it, all the colours run.” Then they say as 
to how it ain’t safe for a Jew to be roaming up and down the 
countryside ’cause he might rape some of their womenfolk and it 
would be just as bad to have them raped by a Jew as by a 
nigger. So with that they jumped down off their horses and beat 
me up. One of them held me and the other one hit me. Kicked 
me in the shin and nearly broke my leg I guess. Then they ups 
and onto their horses and light out after telling me not to come 
around this part of the country no more. But’—he grinned and 
pointed to his two heavy packs — ‘they didn’t steal nothing.’ His 
physical injury seemed unimportant to him compared with the 
loss of his stock. 

Rafe Schiff - nobody ever called him by his given name of 
Raphael— was one of the Jewish pedlars who frequented the 
isolated farms and the back roads of the southern states, and the 
northern as well. Their stock in trade consisted of cheap, 
gold-dipped watches and equally cheap glass-set breastpins and 
carbobs. They also carried a few yards of lace, ribbons, dress 
lengths of calico with a few of sleazy silk, tablecloths, handker- 
chiefs, bottles of scent, hairpins, thimbles, thread—in fact, 
almost anything they could buy cheap and sell at a profit to the 
housewives who never saw a ‘pretty’ between their infrequent 
visits. Rafe had been coming to Falconhurst for the past two or 
three years, appearing there usually at six-month intervals. He 
was heartily welcomed by Warren Maxwell as a source of gossip 
and conversation, fed well by Lucretia Borgia, who liked him, 
and bedded down in a boxstall in the barn, which Priam always 
filled with fresh straw. Usually Maxwell would buy some 
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ribbons for Sophie and some inexpensive gew-gaw for Ellen; and 
when Rafe departed, he would always give Lucretia Borgia 
something from his pack. In this manner she had acquired the 
brassy breast-pin she wore. 

Rafe was younger than most of his competitors. He had been 
seized by a press gang in his native Liverpool and put on board 
a ship, where he had been the butt of all kinds of abuse in the 
forecastle. His life had been so miserable in the face of constant 
persecution that he had jumped ship in New Orleans and, 
through members of his own race, whom he had met at the small 
Synagogue there, had borrowed enough money to finance his 
initial pack. As a Jew, he occupied an obscure position among 
the country folk who were his customers. He was regarded as 
somewhere beneath the lowest white man but slightly above the 
Negro — slave or freeman. He was white -— that was granted — but 
he was one of those ‘goddam Jesus-killin’ Jew bastards,’ which 
relegated him to a position somewhere outside the white race yet 
not exactly to the level of animals, such as Negroes. It was 
admitted, albeit reluctantly, that he was human. Outside of that 
he wasn’t such-a-much. Strangely enough he did not look par- 
ticularly Jewish. His black hair hung down over his forehead in a 
thick fringe and curled around his ears. His nose was snub rather 
than aquiline and his dark blue eyes were evidently a heritage 
from some Polish or German ancestor. 

‘Yo’ et, Rafe?’ Although Lucretia Borgia did not give him the 
benefit of the title of Mister, which she would have accorded to 
any other white man, there was genuine solicitude in her words. 

He shook his head. 

‘Fires not out. Dido’s a-visitin? with some of the cabin 
wenches but we got some cold chicken, which I kin hotten up for 
yo’, ‘n some grits ’n gravy ’n coffee. Now yo’ jes’ sit there, Rafe, 
'n drink that toddy ’n I'll hustle up some food for yo’ quicker’n 
yo’ kin wink. Pll mix another toddy for yo’, Jeng.’ She nodded in 
Jeng’s direction. ‘He my new boy, Rafe, ain’ he pretty?’ She 
lowered her head in an attempt at modesty. 

‘He’s a handsome buck.’ Rafe winked good-humouredly at 
Jeng. ‘Say, Lucretia Borgia, can Mem fix me up in the barn 
tonight?” 

‘Yo’ ain’ a-stayin’ out’n no barn.’ She was vehement in her 
answer. “We pretty full up here with young Masta Charles 
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a-visitin? us but got us a bed in the hall bedroom ‘n yo’ 
a-sleepin’ there. Ain’ havin’ yo’ out’n the barn ’n yo” a-ailin’. 
Masta Warren he a-ailin’ too. He tooken bad. Cain’ move ’n cain’ 
speak but he betterin’.’ All the while she talked she was banging 
pans, blowing up the fire with the bellows, and bustling around. 
In a short time the chicken was sizzling in the skillet. Rafe ate 
like a hungry man and after he had finished, he went to get his 
packs but Lucretia Borgia assured him they would be safe and 
untouched in the kitchen. She herself helped him upstairs, turned 
down the bed for him, and pointed to the closed door of Max- 
wells room. ‘Mem in there with Masta Warren; Masta Charles 
1 Brass Door, who’s his body servant, they sleep *cross the hall. 
Ellen ’n Sophie they down there’ she pointed to another closed 
door —‘’n Jeng beds down with me down the hall. Now, Rafe, 
yo’ a-goin’ to rest here a day or so. Cain’ have yo’ goin’ on like’n 
yo’ are ’n, "sides, Masta Warren he like to have yo’ here to talk to 
him. He ain’ had nobody to talk to him for a long time. Charles 
he don’ have much to talk ’bout ’ceptin’ fightin’ niggers ’n Masta 
Warren he not much interested in them.’ 

‘Thank you, Lucretia Borgia, thank you.’ Rafe’s gratitude was 
apparent. ‘This is the first time I’ve slept in a bed come three or 
four weeks now.’ 

Lucretia Borgia paused for a moment. She hardly knew how 
to put into words what she wanted to say but she felt she must 
somehow warn Rafe. ‘If’n yo’ hears anythin’ from there’ — she 
pointed to the closed door of Charles’ room-—‘’don’ pay it no 
neverminds. That Charles he a queer un. Beds hisself down with 
a buck ’stead of a wench if’n yo’ knows what I mean.’ 

Having been a sailor, Rafe did, and he closed one eye 
knowingly. 

Lucretia Borgia was ready for bed. It had been a hard day 
and she felt she could not traverse the stairs again. Calling down 
the back stairs, she bade Jeng to snuff out all the candles, bank 
the fire in the kitchen, and come upstairs and for once she was 
asleep before he got into bed. Even his climbing over her to 
reach the other side of the bed did not disturb her. 

The next morning, while she was serving Rafe his breakfast in 
the dining-room, Charles appeared, having risen some two hours 
earlier than was his wont. With an air of importance, he strode 
out into the kitchen, his weak blue eyes flashing anger. 
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‘Who that a-sittin’ in the dinin’-room?’ he demanded. 

“That Rafe Schiff, the pedlar.’ Lucretia Borgia pointed to the 
packs in the corner of the kitchen. ‘He come las’ night ’n he 
stayin’ a few days.’ 

‘He a Jew-boy ain’ he?’ 

*Reckon likely. Don’ know jes’ what a Jew-boy is but hears 
that’s what they calls him.’ Lucretia Borgia bristled at Charles’ 
demanding manner. 

‘What a goddam Christ-killin’? Jew a-doin’ eatin’ in there? 
A-eatin’ off’n the same plates’s white people! Why ain’ he 
a-eatin’ in the kitchen off’n a tin plate. He no better’n a nigger. 
My mama al’ays say them stinkin’ Jews kilt our Sweet Jesus. 
Strung him up’n a cross they did ’n nailed his han’s ’n feet ’n yo’ 
a-lettin’ him eat in the dinin’-room. I swear, yo’ jes’ a-ridin’ for 
a fall, Lucretia Borgia. Yo’ a-gittin’ too damn uppity. Time I 
showed some o’ yo’ goddam niggers your place.’ 

‘Masta Warren al’ays ask Rafe to eat with him. Rafe bin here 
lotsa times ’n he al’ays eat in the dinin’-room. Ain’ no different 
now.’ This was true. Maxwell had enjoyed Rafe’s company and 
had asked him to eat with him, and Lucretia Borgia knew she 
had only to appeal to her master to be confirmed. 

‘Well, I ain’ eatin? with no goddam, dirty, stenchy, cut- 
peckered Jew-boy. Not by a damn sight!’ He turned and went 
back into the dining-room. Rafe looked up at him, prepared to 
smile a ‘good morning’, but Charles was in no mood for social 
conversation. 

‘Yo’ a goddam Jew?’ Charles demanded. 

‘I’m Jewish,’ Rafe answered, his fork suspended in mid-air. 

‘Yo’ kilt our Sweet Jesus?’ 

Rafe shrugged his shoulders. ‘As that happened nearly two 
thousand years ago, I doubt if you can hold me responsible.’ 

‘Yo’ git yore plate ’n hist yore ass out ’n the kitchen where yo’ 
belong. Ain’ eatin’ with no goddam Jew-boy. Ain’ never et with 
no nigger ’n ain’ never et with no Jew-boy ’n ain’ a-startin’ 
now.’ 

Rafe silently picked up his plate and his coffee cup and 
walked out through the kitchen door, leaving Charles alone to 
yank out his chair and pound on the table. 

‘Lucretia Borgia, Lucretia Borgia, his voice shrilled in anger. 

She appeared in the doorway. Although she recognised his 
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authority, she was not frightened. Arms on hips, she stared down 
at him. 

Iler silence made him even angrier. ‘Git my brekkus! Git 
Brass Door’s ready! Got a lot to do today. Wants Ellen should 
wash ’n iron my shirt ’n wash my socks too. Brass Door he 
a-goin’ to polish my boots ’n he a-goin’ to iron my pants. Wants 
my horse hitched up to the dogcart come four o’clock. Takin’ 
Brass Door into Benson to fight him. Want some o’ ’em gold 
pieces like’n yo’ took out ©’ the secret’ry. Goin’ to place some 
side bets on Brass Door. Jes’ a-borrowin’ ’em ’cause Brass Door 
he a-goin’ to win sure’s God made li'l green apples. Now yo’ 
jump, Lucretia Borgia. Anythin’ I hate’s a slothful nigger ’n I 
got a good mind to have yo’ teched up. Yo’ jes’ itchin’ for a 
whoppin’ ’n ifn I say yo’ gits whopped, yo’ shore’s hell gits 
whopped.’ 

It was better to humour Charles in his present mood. Not that 
his threat of punishment was an idle one. She knew he could 
have her taken to the barn and have Pharaoh lay it onto her 
before she could even get word to Maxwell and even if she 
could, she did not know if Maxwell could or would stop it. 

‘Yes suh, Masta Charles suh.’ She ticked off on her fingers, 
saying, ‘Ellen wash ’n iron yore shirt ’n socks. Brass Door he iron 
yore pants ’n polish yore boots. Priam he git yore horse hitched 
up come four o’clock.’ 

ON I wants them gold pieces. I goin’ to bet a hundred dollars 
on Brass Door ’n ifn I kin git odds o’ five to one, I win five 
hundred dollars. Don’ bother to ask Cousin Warren. Jes’ a-bor- 
rowin’ it ’n goin’ to give him back two hundred dollars. That 
way he make a hundred dollars.’ 

‘Got to git me the key from Masta Warren’s room,’ she tem- 
porised. ‘He keep it up there.’ 

‘Yo’re a goddam liar, Lucretia Borgia. It right there.’ He 
pointed to the bunch of keys, which, chatelaine style, she wore on 
a ring suspended from her apron string. ‘Yesterday yo’ a-fetchin’ 
them gold pieces for Cousin Warren to look at ’n I saw yo’ 
unlock the drawer. Now fetch me them gold pieces. Quick! °N 
git that goddam Jew out’n the house afore I gits back from 
Benson tonight.’ 

Lucretia Borgia pretended she did not hear as she went into 
the sitting-room to unlock the drawer in the secretary. 
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Reluctantly she counted out five of the double eagles and 
brought them back and laid them beside Charles’ plate. 

He had not anticipated getting them so easily. His manner 
changed and he even managed a smile. ‘Guess yo’ ain’ a-goin’ to 
get whopped, Lucretia Borgia, leastwise not today anyway.’ 

She thanked him, wishing she could reach down and twist his 
scrawny red neck between her two black hands. It would be so 
easy, she thought. Just squeeze hard on his gullet and keep on 
squeezing until he stopped breathing. Instead she walked out 
into the kitchen to where Rafe, Bras d’Or, and Jeng were eating. 
Her authority had been questioned. It was she who had seated 
Rafe in the dining-room and Charles who had moved him out. 
That little pipsqueak, Charles Woodford, of all people! To come 
here to Falconhurst and set himself up as master! She’d get 
even with him. She promised herself. Then suddenly a phrase he 
had used came to her mind. She started to laugh, her anger 
forgotten. 

Placing her hands on the kitchen table and leaning down until 
her eyes were on a level with Rafe’s, she questioned him. 

‘Yo’ a Jew-boy, Rafe. There are Jew girls, ain’ they?’ She had 
never considered their existence before. 

‘There certainly are, Lucretia Borgia,’ Rafe answered, 
drawing a little leather case out of his pocket, ‘and I’m going to 
marry one of them. See!’ He flipped open the leather cover and 
handed the case to Lucretia Borgia. “This is Julie.’ 

She regarded the tinted ivory miniature of a smiling girl, 
showing it to Jeng and Bras d’Or. 

‘Well, now, ain’ she the purtiest thing on two legs? Atn’ she 
tho?’ Her good humour returned and she shook with laughter 
while she cuffed Orissa, nearly dislocating the poor girl’s head. 

‘Stir yore stumps, yo’ lazy wench! Bring me over a cuppa 
coffee *n when I speaks, yo’ jumps ifn yo’ don’ wan’ to get 
strung up by yore heels.’ She pulled out a chair beside Jeng. 
‘M-m! That Julie shore a purty gal.’ She nodded to Raie. 
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TRY as she could, Lucretia Borgia could just 
not get out to her customary supervision of outside matters that 
day. There were so many trivial things to do in the house that 
demanded her attention. First she fixed a bread and milk poul- 
tice and applied it to the bruises on Rafe’s face, then bathed his 
leg where the skin was broken and bound it up in an evil- 
smelling ointment and clean linen. Then, to add to the confusion, 
Charles was constantly running in and out, demanding that all 
sorts of irritating small things be done. Lucretia Borgia was 
getting fed up with his overbearing authority but she knew she 
had to obey him -and that graciously, if possible. 

Ellen had ironed his shirt without starch and he flung it back 
into her face, so Lucretia Borgia had to starch it and iron it 
herself. Bras d’Or struggled to sponge the spots off Charles’ 
trousers and get them pressed but he knew so little about doing 
it that she finally grabbed the iron from him and showed him 
how, by placing a damp cloth between the iron and the fabric. 
Then Maxwell finally got through to her that he wanted more 
paper and pencils and she had to hunt up all the pencil stubs in 
the house and sharpen them and find blank pieces of paper, 
which was no small job in itself, as paper was scarce at 
Falconhurst. 
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By late afternoon she was showing Bras d’Or how to scrape 
soot off the inside of the chimney and mix it with goose grease 
to make shoe polish and, that finished, she allowed herself a 
moment of relaxation, sinking onto one of the kitchen chairs. 
That moment, alas, was a short one, for no sooner had she 
settled herself, than Jeng burst in the kitchen door. 

‘Whaffor that Charles he got that Dog boy a-spanceled up in 
the barn?’ Jeng was panting in his excitement as a bearer of 
startling news. ‘Charles he jes’ went down to the chapel, snaked 
Dog out, ’n brought him up to the barn ’n spanceled him there. 
Dog he a-howlin’, scairt shitless he is. What Masta Charles 
a-goin’ to do to him? He a-goin’ to rape him?’ 

Lucretia Borgia’s eyes snapped. ‘Don’ know but I shore 
a-goin’ to find out. That damn Charles he ain’ got no right to 
lay no hand on no Falconhurst nigger ’thout Masta Warren’s 
say-so. Who he think he is anyway?’ She heaved herself up from 
her chair and started for the door. ‘Come ’long!’ She beckoned 
to Jeng. 

Once down in the barn, she found it to be as Jeng had 
described. The boy Diogenes was spanceled with his right hand 
to a post in the barn. He was wailing and Priam and Pharaoh 
and one or two other hands were looking on helplessly. They had 
been washing Charles’ dogcart and oiling the harness. 

‘What a-goin? on here?’ Lucretia Borgia demanded of 
Priam. 

‘Don’ know, Miz Lucretia Borgia mam.’ Priam shook his head 
dolefully. ‘That Masta Charles he brung in this boy Dog ’n say 
to spancel him. He a-goin’ to take him to Benson when he go. 
Goin’ to use him for a bettin’ nigger for the fightin’ there come 
night.’ 

‘That’s what he’s a-thinkin’ but not what Pse a-thinkin’. This 
boy a Falconhurst boy ’n he ain’ goin’ to be no bettin’ nigger for 
Mista Charles Woodford. Ifn he a-wantin’ a bettin’ nigger, he 
kin git one hisself.? She walked over to where the boy was hand- 
cuffed and, searching among the keys in her keyring, she chose 
one that unlocked the shackles. ‘Yo’, Panama’—she pointed to 
one of the boys who was helping Priam — ‘take this boy down ’n 
hide him in the nigger privy. That one place Charles ain’ a-goin’ 
to look. ’N yo’, Dog, don’ yo’ dare stick yore nose out’n the door. 
In Charles find yo’, he a-takin’ yo’ into Benson to put up’s a 
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bettin’ nigger ’n if Brass Door git licked, yo’ the prize for the 
winner man ’n yo’ never see Falconhurst no more. Now git!’ 

Noticing Bras d’Or standing beside the dogcart, she 
cautioned, ‘Yo’ don’ know nothin’ ’bout where that boy hid.’ 

‘Course not. Haven’t seen a thing.’ 

Muttering to herself, she walked back to the house, deter- 
mined that it was now time to talk to Maxwell about Charles’ 
high-handed usurpation of authority. She had done nothing 
about his taking the gold pieces, figuring that they would 
probably never be missed and actually they had little value to 
her. The jeopardy of a Falconhurst buck was something entirely 
different. He was real; he represented value. She was deter- 
mined not to let him go. Despite her training never to question a 
white man or to disobey him, she was somehow going to put a 
stop to this. Charles had stolen one boy from Falconhurst; he 
certainly wasn’t going to have the chance to take another. 

But when she got back to the house, Dido and Orissa were 
having a wordy quarrel in the kitchen and she straightened 
matters out by a sideswipe at Orissa, which knocked the girl to 
the floor, and a tongue-lashing of Dido, which sent her out to the 
woodshed in tears. No sooner was that settled than Charles came 
charging into the kitchen, slamming the door with such a bang 
that he nearly wrenched it from its hinges. He stood for a 
moment, so consumed with anger and frustration that he could 
not speak. Lucretia Borgia, buttressed behind the kitchen table, 
stared back at him. Even in her anger the thought entered her 
head that never before had Charles looked so well. His linen was 
white and stiffly starched; his coat and trousers freshly pressed 
and free from spots; his boots shining; and his beaver hat 
smooth and well brushed. He had even shaved off his scraggly 
beard, which gave him a boyish look. 

‘Yo’ goddam friggin black bitch, yo’, where’s that Dog?’ He 
screamed and stuttered in his frenzy. 

Lucretia Borgia was all wide-eyed innocence. “What yo’ mean, 
Masta Charles suh? We ain’ got us no dog here at Falconhurst. 
Ain’ had one for a coon’s age.’ 

‘Don’ mean no dog, I don’. Means that Dog boy — that yeller 
saplin’ what I spanceled up down in the barn. He gone.’ 

‘Uh-huh?’ She still professed ignorance. ‘Whaffor yo’ had a 
Falconhurst boy spanceled down in the barn, Masta Charles 
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suh? Masta Warren he ain’ said nothin’ *bout spancelin’ no 
boy.’ 

‘Goin’ in to Benson to fight Brass Door. Got to take me a 
bettin’ nigger ifn I goes. Cain’ fight Brass Door ifn I don’ have 
no bettin’ nigger to put up. I’m late now. Got to git started. 
Where’s that nigger, yo’? goddam meddlin’ ol’ bitch, yo’? I wants 
him ’n I wants him quick. We aimin’ to git started, Brass Door 
’n me.’ 

‘Yo’ cain’ have that saplin’ less’n Masta Warren say yo’ kin.’ 
There was a finality in Lucretia Borgia’s words. ‘He ain’ yourn 
’n yo’ cain’ have him. Masta Warren done say so.’ She clinched 
her argument with an authority she did not possess but which 
she knew she could obtain if necessary. 

‘Oh, to hell with Cousin Warren. Don’ make me no neverminds 
if’n he say so o’ not. I a-takin’ him. ’Sides, Brass Door he a-goin’ 
to win. Bring yo’ back another saplin’ ’n yo’ kin have it. But’ — he 
doubled up his fist and advanced toward her—‘I wants that boy 
now. Now! Git him!’ 

‘Don’ know whereat he is.’ : 

‘Don’ lie to me, yo’ spraddle-leg ol bitch. Don’ defy me, 
nigger. Git him!’ 

Not taking her eyes from him, she moved slowly, making a 
circle of the table and reaching the kitchen door. Cupping her 
hand around her mouth, she yelled, ‘Jeng, Pram, Pharaoh! 
Come here!’ 

‘Whaffor yo’ callin’ them bucks?’ there was a quaver of fear in 
his words. 

‘*Cause.” She turned and walked back to the table. ‘Yo’ ain’ 
a-takin’ no boy. Yo’ stoled one onct. Yo’ stole that Jason boy. 
Ain’ takin’ no other one.’ She heard the running footsteps of the 
men on the porch. They entered the kitchen and saw the two 
facing each other- Lucretia Borgia, a towering monument of 
rage, and Charles, his dry tongue making nervous circles of his 
lips. 

Suddenly his manner changed. 

‘Won’ lose him, Lucretia Borgia.’ He was almost begging now. 
‘Bring him back to yo’, I will. Jes got to have him. Cain’ fight 
Brass Door ’thout’n him. Got to make me some moncy so’s I kin 
git back to N’Orleans. This my chance. Win me some money on 
Brass Door. Git myself a saplin’ to trade ’n PH leave. Won’ 
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bother yo’ no more. It a-gittin’ late, Lucretia Borgia. Mos’ time 
tor the fightin’ to start. Ain’ much daylight lef’. Git me that boy, 
Lucretia Borgia.’ 

‘No?’ 

Charles advanced a step toward Pharaoh. ‘Yo’ the whopper 
here?’ 

‘Yes suh, Masta suh.’ Pharaoh retreated a step. 

‘Then tie up that wench’ — he pointed to Lucretia Borgia — “ ’n 
take her down to the barn. Want her histed up. Goin’ to give her 
fat ass a taste o’ snakin’. Ten lashes ’n she a-goin’ to hand over 
that boy. Ifn she don’, she git ten more. Even ifn she git a 
hundred, she goin’ to hand him over.’ 

Lucretia Borgia looked at Pharaoh, her eyes flashing a 
message of defiance. 

Pharaoh squared his shoulders and thrust his chin out. ‘Ain’ 
a-whoppin’ Lucretia Borgia, I ain’.’ 

‘Yo’ goddam nigger, yo’ defyin’ me?’ 

‘Don’t know, Masta suh, but ain’ whoppin’ Lucretia Borgia.’ 

‘Then yo’, Jeng! Yo’ take her.’ 

‘No suh, Masta suh, ain’ takin’ her.’ 

‘By God A’mighty! What’s happenin’ here. Niggers defyin’ 
me. Yo’, Brass Door! Yo’ do it? Charles was desperate. Never 
before in his life had a Negro failed to obey him. 

‘Pll not lay a finger on her.’ Brass d’Or moved over to stand 
beside Lucretia Borgia. 

‘We'll see! Well jes’ see!’ Charles pulled a small derringer 
from his pocket. ‘Now, by God, take her. Yo’, Brass Door! If’n 
yo’ don’, PI shoot yo’ dead.’ 

‘Mr Woodford,’ a voice spoke behind Charles, ‘I think you are 
going just a little too far.’ 

Charles wheeled, seeing Rafe Schiff in the dining-room 
doorway. 

‘Yo’ keep out o° this, Jew-boy.’ He raised the derringer to 
cover Rafe but just as he did, an arm shot out behind him, 
knocking his hand up. It was Bras d’Or. The tiny pistol exploded 
and a furrow of red stained Rafe’s cheek. Charles dashed past 
him. Running through the dining-room and sitting-room, he 
gained the stairs and leaped up them two at a time with the rest 
running behind him. The door to Maxwell’s room was open. 
Mem was absent but Old Lucy was sitting in a chair beside 
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Maxwell’s bed, fanning him, and Ellen was spooning a toddy 
into his mouth. Charles leaped for the bed, knocking the toddy 
glass from Ellen’s hand. He reached down and pointed the 
derringer at Maxwell. 

‘Where that money yo’ got from Sly’s sale. Where it at? 
Lucretia Borgia made me lose my chance of winnin’ the fightin’ 
’n now I want money. Know yo’ got it here. Know yo’ got it 
buried. Where it at?’ 

‘Don’ be frightened, Mr Maxwell.’ It was Bras d'Or. That 
gun isn’t loaded. He’s already shot it.’ 

Charles flung the gun at Bras d’Or but it did not hit him. 
Frantically he grabbed at Maxwell’s nightgown, shaking him. 
‘Where it at? Lucretia Borgia she know. Make her tell me. Make 
her!’ 

Maxwell stared back up at Charles, his eyes blazing hatred. 

‘Where it at? Won’ take it all. Jes’ want a thousand dollars. 
Know yo’ got it ’n I a-goin’ to have it. Yo’ dug up a kittle when 
I here afore. Tell Lucretia Borgia to show me where ’tis. Tell 
her!’ Bringing one hand up, he slapped Maxwell viciously across 
the face. 

‘Tell me, yo’ goddam ol’ fool, o’ I kill yo’. Again he slapped 
him and Maxwell slumped forward. 

‘Yo’ kilt him,’ Lucretia Borgia screamed, hurling herself onto 
Charles. He fought her off, kicking and flailing with his arms. 
Old Lucy started to yell out the window, then ran back to the 
bed to support Maxwell’s lifeless body. Charles’ hand reached 
up, grabbed Lucretia Borgia’s throat, and squeezed. “Tell me 
whereat that money is. Tell me!’ 

Bras dOr leaped across the room, his arms outstretched. He 
grabbed at Charles and pulled him away from Lucretia Borgia, 
who rolled under the bed, upsetting the chamber pot. Charles 
was fighting like a maniac trying to elude Bras d’Or’s grip. Jeng 
made a dive for them, followed by Priam and Pharaoh. 

They were no longer slaves, meekly obedient to a white man’s 
words. The savagery that two or three generations had not bred 
out of them came to the fore. Now it might truly be said that 
they were animals and not humans. Tearing, yelling, snarling, 
they tore at Charles’ body. It was like a wolf pack, utterly 
without mercy. Charles’ body rolled in the urine and excrement 
on the floor while calloused bare feet trod it into a pulpy mass, 
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where clawing fingers pulled out patches of hair, and strong 
white teeth gouged out hunks of flesh. 

Lucretia Borgia rolled out from under the bed, her hands 
clutching at her throat, unable to speak, shocked and horrified at 
the carnage that continued without abatement. Rafe, his face 
streaming blood, staggered into the room. 

‘Stop!’ His voice carried above the snarling. ‘Stop, I tell 
you!’ He pulled at Jeng, who was on top, then at Priam and 
Pharaoh and finally loosed Bras d’Or’s fingers from Charles’ 
throat. Charles’ body lay sprawled on the floor like a disjointed 
rag doll. Both eyes were hanging from their sockets, one ear had 
been bitten off, and the body under the tatters of clothing was a 
mass of bleeding meat. Pharaoh spit out a mouthful of bloody 
flesh. Jeng wiped encarmined hands on his trousers. Priam threw 
a finger down on to the body and Bras d’Or stood up and spat 
on it. 

‘He’s dead, Rafe said. ‘You can’t kill him any more. He’s 
dead.’ 

ON sos my Masta Warren,’ Old Lucy howled. “He’s daid, our 
Masta Warren’s daid.’ 

Lucretia Borgia reached out a hand and Jeng hoisted her up 
from the floor. She knelt beside the bed and placed her ear 
against Maxwell’s chest. For a long moment there was silence, 
broken only by Ellen’s sobs, Old Lucy’s keening, and the gasping 
breaths of the three men. Slowly Lucretia Borgia got to her feet. 

‘Yes, Masta’s dead.’ She looked down at the bloody meat at 
her feet. ‘’N he kilt him.’ In a frenzy of rage she kicked at the 
dead body on the floor, her carpet slippers jabbing at the 
battered face. ‘Dyin’ ain’ good nuf for him, that lyin’, thievin’ 
varmint.’ 

Rafe came up to her and laid a gentle hand on her shoulder. 
‘That’s enough, Lucretia Borgia, that’s enough. Get control of 
yourself.’ 

It was the voice of a white man speaking—the voice of 
authority. In a world suddenly turned upside down it was wel- 
come. ‘Yes, Masta Rafe suh.’? Unconsciously she gave him the 
title of respect. ‘What we a-goin’ to do now, suh?’ 

IIe didn’t answer her but turned to Priam and Pharaoh. ‘Carry 
him into the bedroom and put him on the bed.’ He pointed to 
what had been Charles. ‘Pull the sheet up over his head,’ he said, 
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pointing to Maxwell. ‘Everyone come downstairs in the sitting- 
room. Were all in bad trouble but perhaps we can think of 
something.’ 

Lucretia Borgia had quieted down. Meekly she followed Rafe 
out of the room and down the stairs. Bras d’Or came after her, 
his face ashen under the smears of blood. Jeng followed, the 
feral blaze gone from his eyes. Old Lucy and Ellen were both 
weeping and Old Lucy was chanting some mournful dirge of 
words, which even she did not understand. Soon Pharaoh and 
Priam followed. 

Down in the sitting-room they all stared at each other, aghast 
at what had happened. Black hands had killed a white man. 
That meant they would all be burned — fires lighted under them 
until their flesh roasted. In their fright they looked towards Rafe 
Schiff. Each felt relieved. They were not alone. A white man 
was with them and he would protect them. 

‘Sit down, all of you,’ Rafe said. ‘I’ve got to think.’ 
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THEY sat around the room stiffly, each one 
conscious not only of the enormity of his crime, because they all 
felt equally guilty, but even more conscious of the fact that they 
were actually seated on chairs in the main room of the big house, 
where they knew they had no reason to be seated. Two men were 
lying dead upstairs. Both of them were white and both of them 
had been murdered, because Warren Maxwell’s death was as 
much at the hands of Charles as Charles’ was at the hands of 
Bras d’Or, Jeng, Priam, and Pharaoh. They all knew that no 
clemency existed in the outside world for them, no mitigation of 
sentence. Black hands had killed a white man; no extenuating 
circumstances existed. And, they were all aware of what hap- 
pened to a black murderer. He was, in turn, murdered by no 
casy death. It was a rare event, this killing of a white man by a 
black, and its very rarity was engendered by the fear of terrible 
reprisals. They had all heard about it, about the burnings that 
had resulted in those rare cases. They had all heard about a 
black man being tied to a tree, his legs surrounded by piled-high 
pine beughs, which were lit by a tinder box. Now, in their 
imagination, each could hear the snapping of the dry branches as 
the fire licked at them; each could feel the flames devouring his 
flesh. They were all guilty, even the women, who had been 
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merely onlookers. In their fear they looked towards Rafe, seated 
now in the chair of authority, Maxwell’s old rocker. 

Rafe’s fear equalled theirs. As a Jew — particularly as a Jewish 
pedlar (if he had been an influential banker, it might have been 
different)—his position was an equivocal one. True, he was 
white but that did little to mitigate his crime, for crime it was to 
be present at the murder of a white man by a Negro and to lift 
no hand to help the white man. Rafe’s fear was as great as 
theirs. They were all in the same boat together. What would save 
one would save all; what condemned one condemned all. He was 
fully aware of the danger that threatened all of them. They did 
not know his fear and regarded him expectantly confident that 
he, being a white man, would solve all their problems. Not one 
of them, with the possible exception of Lucretia Borgia and Bras 
d’Or, had ever thought for themselves and now in their extremity 
even those two were beyond constructive thinking. It was all up 
to Rafe. He sat slumped in his chair, his elbows on his knees, his 
hands covering his face. Slowly, after what seemed to be an eter- 
nity, he straightened up and surveyed them all, reading the fear 
in their eyes, seeing their blood-splotched hands and faces, their 
nervous fidgeting on the chairs, and the look of expectancy and 
confidence with which they regarded him. Lucretia Borgia was 
weeping, whether from the death of Maxwell or fear of the 
future even she did not know. Old Lucy, with a faraway look in 
her eyes, was still keening softly the mumbo-jumbo of unknown 
words and Ellen, who seemed unable to support herself erect, 
leaned her head on Bras d’Or’s shoulder, seeking some support 
from his encircling arm. Bras d’Or, alone of the men, seemed 
defiant and unrepentant, as though the murder of Charles had 
purged his soul of hatred and venom and he could, once more, 
look the world in the face. Jeng was wetting his finger in his 
mouth and scrubbing at the bloodstains on his hands while 
Priam and Pharaoh sat on the edges of their chairs, ready to 
spring up and run at the least word. 

Mem tiptoed into the room and Rafe glanced up, speaking for 
the first time. 

‘Stand guard at the door, Mem. Don’t let anyone else in here.’ 
His words, breaking the long silence, seemed to give them all 
courage and they leaned forward in their chairs, hoping that he 
would speak again. Were in bad trouble,’ he said, ‘all of us, 
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even me.’ This was no news to them except for the fact that they 
didn’t believe he might be in any trouble. ‘It doesn’t matter that 
Charles killed Warren Maxwell. It doesn’t matter that he was 
murdered because he was a murderer himself. That will not help 
us. Now listen to me!’ 

He addressed himself first to Bras d’Or. ‘During the time that 
you and Charles were here, did he have any contact with any 
white man? Did he go into Benson? Did anyone come here to 
see him?’ 

Bras d’Or shook his head. ‘We stopped in Benson on the way 
out here. It was early in the morning and I stayed out in the 
dogcart while Charles went into the tavern. When he came out, 
he had two pieces of pone; said the nigger wench was the only 
person up and around and all he could get for us to eat was cold 
pone. We didn’t see anyone around. He said that while he was 
waiting for the wench to get the pone in the kitchen he had seen 
the notices of the fighting. Guess that’s what made him decide 
to fight me tonight. Since then we’ve not been in Benson and, as 
far as I know, nobody but Mr Rafe has been here at Falcon- 
hurst.’ 

‘That’s right? Lucretia Borgia said in confirmation. ‘Charles 
he a-sayin’ he didn’ want no one to know he a-goin’ to fight 
Brass Door. Thinkin’ it better nobody see him till the night of 
the fightin’.’ 

Rafe heaved a sigh of relief. One thing, at least, was in their 
favour. ‘Weve got to bury Charles,’ he said to Lucretia Borgia. 
‘If anyone comes around here asking for him, you’ve got to say 
he left the day before Mr Maxwell died. Better say he decided 
to go back to New Orleans on some sort of business. New 
Orleans is a big city and it would be difficult to trace him there. 
Anything here to bury him in?’ 

‘Absalom he al’ays keep two boxes, one o’ pine for servants ’n 
one o’ cypress for white buryin’s,’ Mem said from the doorway. 

‘Then later, after it gets dark, you, Priam, and you, Pharaoh, 
bring those coffins to the house. We’ll bury Charles tonight but 
nobody must see us do it and nobody must ever know about it 
except us. Tell everybody that he left during the night, that he 
drove off alone.’ 

‘But what we a-goin’ to say to his carriage what’s here?’ 
Lucretia Borgia asked. ‘If’n someone ask why’n he go off ’n his 
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carriage, what we can say if’n it still here?’ She looked at Rafe, 
then suddenly thinking of the answer herself, she nodded her 
head. ‘Whyn’ yo’ take his dogcart, Masta Rafe suh? Better for 
yo’ ’n walkin’ ’n totin’ that heavy pack, now that yore leg 
a-hurtin’ yo’. We gits us rid o’ the dogcart ’n yo’ gits yo’self a 
horse ’n carriage.’ 

Rafe considered it. It was something he had been saving up 
for for a long time in order to save himself the weary miles of 
trudging with heavy packs. He agreed that it was a good 
idea. 

‘Everybody around here knows that Mr Maxwell has been 
seriously ill Rafe continued. ‘His death will not be questioned 
and, although I am sure in my own mind that Charles killed him, 
still his death was due to natural causes. So you can have a 
regular funeral for him, mayhap tomorrow, after we get 
everything cleaned up.’ 

‘Yes suh, Masta Rafe suh.’ Lucretia Borgia could see the logic 
in Rafe’s planning up to this point but something even more 
important was bothering her. ‘What we a-goin’ to do here at Fal- 
conhurst now? Masta Warren dead, Masta Hammond ’way in 
the Texies, Masta Charles he done gone to New Orleans, Masta 
Doc Redfield he gone too, ’n yo’ a-goin’, Masta Rafe. Who 
a-goin’ to take charge here at Falconhurst? Kin run it myself 
but needs me a white man. Cain’ do nothing here by myself. 
Cain’ buy nothin’. Cain’ sell nothin’. Cain’ even write a pass for 
Mem to go to Benson to git eatables an’ we a-needin’ ’em.’ She 
sighed deeply, helplessly. With Charles’ body out of the way, 
they might never be accused of murder but equally important to 
her was the continuation of Falconhurst, especially with herself 
at the helm. 

‘Ain’t you got any neighbours? Ain’t there somebody around 
here who could take over, at least until this Doctor Redfield gets 
back from New Orleans?’ Rafe questioned, realising the 
importance of Lucretia Borgia’s problem. Without a white man 
at the helm, even though he possessed only nominal authority, 
there was no way the plantation could function. As a slave, 
Lucretia Borgia had no more authority than the mule stabled in 
the barn. 

‘Ain no one ’ceptin’ that Lewis Gasaway, he who’s a friend 0’ 
Ham’s. He might come over here but he busy on his own place 
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what with his papa ailin’, ’n sides, he cotton. Don’ know nothin’ 
‘bout raisin’ niggers.’ 

Again there was a long silence. Bras d’Or stood up and 
advanced to the centre of the room, standing before Rafe. His 
shirt was torn into shreds but between the tatters could be seen 
the white skin of his chest and the mat of curly yellow hair that 
covered it. 

‘Mr Schiff, look at me!’ he demanded. 

Rafe raised his head and studied him. 

‘Would you say that I am white or coloured?’ 

Again Rafe studied him, this time more carefully, inventorying 
his hair, his nostrils, his lips — three places where coloured blood 
was most prone to show. 

Td have no hesitancy in saying that you are white, that 
there’s not the slightest trace of Negro blood in you. As a matter 
of fact, you look more like a German or a Swede to me.’ 

‘My father was German and for a time I was educated in 
Germany. I speak German as fluently as I do English.’ 

‘Yes, Rafe agreed, ‘but what has this to do with the problem 
we are facing?’ 

‘lll be overseer here at Falconhurst. Not that I know anything 
about running the place but Lucretia Borgia does. Pll merely be 
the authority, the white authority she needs to keep this place 
going.’ 

Lucretia Borgia snapped upright in her chair. She saw a 
certain feasibility in his words but then she slumped back. “He 
white all right, purentee white too, but jes’ bein’ white ain’ nuf. 
How he git here? How he come to oversee us? Where he come 
from? What his name? If’n he a-goin’ to oversee Falconhurst, 
white folks’s a-goin’ to ask them questions. Jes’ don’ drop down 
from the sky.’ 

Again there was another long pause. White overseers did not 
materialise out of thin air and take over. They had to come from | 
somewhere, but where? 

‘You have spoken of Mr Hammond Maxwell, Lucretia 
Borgia,’ Bras d’Or said, still standing in the centre of the floor. 
‘Suppose, now just suppose’—he shifted his eyes from Lucretia 
Borgia to Rafe —‘that I had been a friend of Hammond Max- 
well’s. Suppose we met each other in our travels, wherever he is. 
Suppose he had sent me here to help out at Falconhurst while he 
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is gone. That would be sufficient authority, wouldn’t it?’ 

‘It would,’ Rafe said, ‘it would.’ 

‘It a lot o supposin’, though,’ Lucretia Borgia said doubtfully. 

“But not if I had something to prove it. A letter.’ 

Rafe had been thinking along the same lines. ‘Do you have any 
of Mr Hammond’s letters, Lucretia Borgia?’ 

Without answering, she rose from her chair and lumbered over 
to the secretary. From a pigeon-hole she took out a small packet 
of letters, five or six in all, the entirety of Hammond Maxwell’s 
correspondence since his departure. These she handed to Rafe. 
He untied the string that held them together, took one out and 
read it, then handed it to Bras d’Or. 

‘Do you think you could duplicate that handwriting?’ he 
asked. 

Bras d’Or studied Hammond’s big, childish hand. ‘I could, at 
least reasonably well.’ 

“Then we'll forge a letter. Give me a piece of paper, Lucretia 
Borgia.’ 

She found one of the Falconhurst bills of sale and passed it to 
him. Rafe took a pencil stub from his pocket and wrote slowly, 
repeating each word as he wrote it and looking up at Bras d’Or 
from time to time for his confirmation. 


Mister Warren Maxwell 
Falconhurst Plantation 
Benson, Alabama. 


Dear Papa: 


This letter is to tell you that I am well and hope that you 
are well too. How is everything at Falconhurst? Are the 
niggers all right? I been working on a ranch here but they 
raise horses here. Planning to go to Mexico come spring. 
They don’t have many niggers here as they use Mex to do 
the work. Did you have a good sale this year? How many 
bucks and wenches did you sell? 


This letter is for to introduce a good friend of mine who 
has been with me a long time. His name is ... 


Rafe stopped writing and pursed his lips in a quandary, 
seeking information from Bras d’Or. ‘You got to have a name, 
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son. You can’t call yourself Gold Arm. That ain’t a white man’s 
name.’ 

‘My name was Hermann von Stolz before I was sold. At least 
that is the name my father gave me and the name I was known 
by in Germany.’ 

‘Herman’s all right- Rafe considered the name carefully — 
‘but von Stolz is a little too much for the folks around here. 
Better get something a little commoner, something they can say 
and understand. We’ll keep in German because you look like a 
Dutchman.’ 

‘I remember’ — Bras d’Or closed his eyes for a moment, seeing 
the crowd of German boys playing games in the cobbled court- 
yard of the school in Hamburg — ‘that when I was at the gymna- 
sium in Germany, the boys called me Hermann der Hengst.’ 

‘Herman the Stallion!’ Rafe smiled. ‘It is as good a name as 
any - Herman Hengst? He continued to write. 


His name is Herman Hengst and he is wanting to learn 
how to raise niggers. Told him he could come to Fal- 
conhurst. Reckon as how you could use a overseer, me not 
being there. You can teach him about niggers and he can 
help you. He is mighty trustful and a good man. 


Give my love to Lucretia Borgia and Ellen (Rafe copied 
the text of the other letter) and I'll be heading home soon 
but want to see Mexico while Pm here. Love to you, papa, 
and take good care of all the mggers. 

Your loving son 


Hammond. 


‘Tye got some paper in my pack and later you can copy this 
off and see if you can make your writing look anything like 
Hammond’s.? Rafe handed the paper to Bras d’Or. ‘Now we're 
vetting somewhere.’ He noticed the accumulating darkness in the 
room. ‘Mem, you go out and see that all the servants are inside. 
Warn them that nobody is to be out tonight. Pharaoh, you and 
Priam go and fetch those two coffins here. Ellen, you and Lucy 
will have to fix Charles in one and lay out Warren Maxwell in 
the other. There isn’t much you can do for Charles. Just wrap 
his body in sheets and have one of the boys place it in the box 
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and nail the cover on. Scrub all the floors upstairs so no 
bloodstains will show and bury all the bloodstained linen with 
Charles. After you bring the coffins here, you two boys will have 
to dig a grave somewhere and be sure to dig it deep — good and 
deep. Where, Lucretia Borgia?’ 

‘Dig it “longside my cabin.’ Old Lucy spoke UP. ‘Ain’ a-feard 
o no ha’nts. Got me Mede’s bones inside ’n don’ min’ Masta 
Charles’ outside. Ain’ nobody a-goin’ to see it there. Kin put my 
rain barrel over it `n plant mornin’ glories o’ sunflowers come 
spring.’ 

Rafe looked to Lucretia Borgia. It seemed as good a place as 
any and she confirmed Old Lucy’s words with a shake of her 
head. 

‘Later tonight, Mister Herman Hengst’~Rafe looked at Bras 
d’Or and smiled —‘and I will leave. I'll drive Charles’ rig and 
Herman will go on horseback. Tomorrow morning he will appear 
at the tavern in Benson with Hammond’s letter. He'll ask direc- 
tions at the tavern as to how to get here and show them the 
letter there. That will establish him in the minds of everyone 
around here. Then he’ll come here. We are building up a fabric 
of Jies and we’ve got to live with them. We’ve got to remember 
every time we speak that we are living these lies. The servants 
will recognise Herman but he has not come ip contact with too 
many of them and they will not question him roo much. Some of 
them may not even know that he belonged to Charles, because he 
lived here in the house. Right?’ 

‘Tha’s right,’ Lucretia Borgia said. Her keen mind had 
followed the plan step by step and she approved of it. There was 
only one thing that bothered her and she voiced it. 

‘Think everythin’ a-goin’ to work out all sight, Masta Rafe 
suh. Think yo’ ’n Brass Door -I a-meanin’ Masta Herman — fix 
it up right good. But one thing bother me.’ 

‘What’s that, Lucretia Borgia?’ Rafe asked. 

‘These niggers!’ She made an all-inclusive gesture, which took 
in Mem, Priam, Pharaoh, Jeng, and even Old Lucy and Ellen. 
‘Niggers all got big mouths. Like to blab, they do. Specially 
bout white folks’ doin’s. Makes ’em feel ’portant fore the other 
servants. Priam he a-goin’ to start braggin’ down in the barn. 
Pharaoh a-goin’ to let it slip that he kilt a white man. Got to 
keep these niggers still. That’s what’s a-pesterin’ me.’ 
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‘Kin shut they’s mouths,’ Old Lucy said with conviction. 

‘How?’ Lucretia Borgia resented her interference. 

‘Conjure,’ Old Lucy replied. ‘IPn I put a conjure on every 
nigger here, they never blabs nothin’.’ 

Lucretia Borgia was quick to realise the truth of Old Lucy’s 
suggestion. Conjure was powerful. It would work where nothing 
else would. 

‘Kin yo’ do it now?’ Lucretia Borgia was curious. 

‘Kin.’ Lucy started for the stairway. ‘Be back in a minute.’ 

She reappeared with the tufts of feathers she had secreted in 
Maxwell’s room. Walking slowly around the room, she held the 
vari-coloured talismans over each person’s head, including 
Rafe’s. To each she intoned in a ritualistic singsong voice, ‘IPn 
this here man ever open his mouth *bout what a-bin goin’ on in 
this house today, Freda Dahomey make his tongue to rot off ’n 
his teeth to drop out. Damballah Dahomey, ifn this man even 
whisper one word "bout it, let the awful one come a-creepin’ outa 
the water at night ’n bite his head off’n his neck. Ogoun 
Dahomey, if’n this man say anythin’ "bout a white man bein’ kilt 
in this house today, make his legs swell up like barrels ’n let 
sores cover his body. Black Gods from Africa they say no white 
man ever was kilt in this house today. They say no black hands 
ever touch no white man. Freda Dahomey, keep this man quiet 
all his livin’ days.’ 

When she came to Bras d’Or, she intoned similar words but 
added more. ‘This here’s a white man, Freda Dahomey. His 
purentee white now. Ain’ got no black blood in him. But he still 
a nigger inside *n he know black man’s conjure goin’ to work 
even if’n he a white man.’ 

When she had finished, she surveyed the room. ‘Nobody opens 
they’s mouths now. Conjure a-workin’ on ’em all. Conjure migh 
strong.’ | 

Visibly affected, they all filed out, leaving Rafe, Lucretia 
Borgia, and Bras d’Or. 

‘Tomorrow morning, Lucretia Borgia, a white man will arrive 
here,’ Rafe admonished her. ‘He will give you a letter and his 
name will be Mr Hengst. He will be the overseer of Falconhurst 
and everyone around will know him as an overseer. You will 
treat him with all the respect you would a white man. Do you 
understand? The fellow you knew as Brass Door died too, along 
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with those men upstairs. You two will have to get together and 
work together and guard yourselves every moment.’ 

‘Yes suh, Masta Rafe suh, we do jes’ that. But ’memberin’ one 
thin’. Come tomorrow ’n Masta Herman he come, a-goin’ to be a 
lot of people here if’n we bury Masta Warren. Mayhap he better 
wait to come the next day.’ 

‘The more people the better. Word will get around faster.’ 

“Yes suh, Masta Rafe suh. Brass Door—I mean Masta 
Herman suh —he ’n I git ’long right well. Ain’ a-goin’ to have no 
more trouble now. Poor Masta Warren he dead. He a good man, 
Masta Warren. Charles dead too but he nothin’ but a varmint ’n 
al’ays was. Don’ know how we a-goin’ to get “long ’thout Masta 
Warren ’n Masta Ham but we do. Now I a-goin’ to send Mem 
out to all the houses ’n tell °em Masta Warren he dead. Goin’ to 
send him to the preacher man in Benson for to come tomorrow. 
Goin’ to bury my Masta Warren up ’longside his wife.’ Suddenly 
she broke into tears, sobbing with convulsive shakes of her shoul- 
ders and for a few moments she gave way to unrestrained grief. 
Then she got control of herself and got up slowly from her chair, 
wiping her tears away with the corner of her apron. Awkwardly 
she came over and laid a heavy hand on Rafe’s shoulder. 

‘Don’ know what we'd a done ’thout’n yo’, Masta Rafe suh. 
Want to thank yo’.’ 

‘Looks to me like I got a horse and rig out of it.’ Rafe stood 
up beside her. 

‘Looks to me like I’m a free man and a white one,’ Bras d’Or 
said, joining them. ‘Pli never hear that foolish name Brass Door 
again. Pll never have to crawl for any white man and Pll never 
have to do the things I’ve had to do again. Never! Thank you, 
Rafe.’ 

Rafe peered out of the window. It was now dark. 

‘Better get some lights, Lucretia Borgia. Mr Hengst and I will 
need something to eat before we leave. Got to get packed up.’ 

‘And PII need to get into some clean clothes.’ Bras d’Or 
looked down at the rags of his shirt. ‘Charles’ things are too 
small for me but [ll have to make do.’ 

Lucretia Borgia was left alone with Mem. 

‘Times a-changin’, Mem.’ She lighted one of the candles and 
with it lighted the others. “Thing’s a-changin’ mighty fast. Masta 
Warren dead ’n Masta Ham he a-roamin’. Jes’ yo’ ’*n me here 
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now liken ol times.’ Carrying one of the candles, she made a 
trip to the secretary and unlocked the small drawer. She took out 
two gold eagles and handed them to Mem. 

‘Yo’ a-ridin’ to the neighbours now, Mem, to tell ’em *bout 
Masta Warren’s buryin’ tomorrow. Then yo’ go to Benson ’n tell 
that Miz Forsythe what’s the seamstress ’n lives that ll grey 
house *bout two houses from the church that I wants my black 
silk dress what Masta Warren give me. Got to wear it to Masta’s 
buryin’ tomorrow. Got to make my ol’ Masta proud o’ me. Got 
to let him know I a nigger-breedin’, nigger-raisin’, nigger-sellin’ 
woman now. Come on, Mem! Git started!’ 
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CONSIDERING the early morning hour, there 
was a bustle of activity around the tavern in Benson when Mr 
Herman Hengst, who was trying hard to forget that he had once 
been called Brass Door, tied his horse to the hitching rail and 
brushed the dust from his clothes, preparatory to entering the 
tavern. Despite her many other duties Ellen had found awaiting 
her the night before at Falconhurst, she had taken time to let out 
the back seam of Charles’ second best pantaloons so that they 
would fit Bras d’Or and, although they were a bit short, this had 
been compensated for by tucking them into his boots. For- 
tunately the boots were almost new, as Roche had purchased 
them for him just prior to his being sold. He could never have 
squeezed his big feet into Charles’ boots. The coat did not meet 
around his chest but he left it unbuttoned and Charles’ beaver 
hat fitted him perfectly. His mount was a good one and he 
presented the appearance of a middling prosperous young man. 

He stopped in his tidying-uo to watch a strange procession 
emerging from the back door of the tavern. First came an elderly 
Negro who limped so badly he had to use the spade he was 
carrying for support. Following him came a buxom Negro 
wench, supporting the limp legs of a naked Negro whose shoul- 
ders were carried by an immense mulatto, his head bound about 
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with bloody bandages and with blood encrusted wounds on his 
bare chest and shoulders. Following them came two white men, 
one flashily dressed in a wisteria-coloured coat and pale green 
trousers and the other evidently the tavern owner because he 
wore a soiled white apron. Tagging along behind them came an 
emaciated little Negro girl, not more than ten or eleven years 
old, snivelling and rubbing her eyes with her knuckles. 

They rounded the corner of the tavern and passed by where 
Herman Hengst was standing and he saw that they were heading 
towards a pile of fresh dirt beside a hole in the yard. Now he 
could see that the man who was being carried was dead. Another 
death and evidently another one by violence because the corpse 
had been terribly mutilated. The features of the face had been 
almost entirely obliterated and where the man’s genitals should 
have been there was nothing but a gaping wound. The tavern 
owner made a little detour to pass near Herman. 

‘Be right in, Mista, be right in. Jes’ go in ’n make yo’self to 
home. Jes’ got to see that this nigger gits planted ’'n be right 
back to *tend to yo’. Got hisself kilt in the fight las’ night. That 
the nigger what whopped him — name o’ Hambone ’n right likely 
fighter too. Other boy didn’ have a chance. Prize nigger wan’t 
worth much, though.’ He pointed to the little girl. ‘Ain’ worth 
more’n fifty dollar, she ain’. Go right inside, suh, be with yo’ ina 
minute. Yo’ a-wantin’ brekkus?’ 

‘Can do with a bite to eat.’ Herman walked up onto the porch, 
which was covered with a wooden awning, and into the tavern. 

Inside, a Negro slattern was scrubbing the floor and another 
was behind the bar, washing glasses. There was a sour smell in 
the big room; the tables were littered with half-smoked stogies 
and unwashed glasses. It was clear that there had been a big 
crowd there the night before. Remembering the mutilated 
corpse, Herman shuddered, thinking how easily it might have 
been himself. With all his strength, he knew he would have been 
no match for that vicious yellow-skinned brute. 

He chose a chair and sat down but the stench of sour vomit 
from under the table caused him to get up and move to the other 
side of the room. Taking off his hat, he brushed his hair with a 
picce of broken comb he had discovered in Charles’ pocket; then, 
preempting the bucket of fresh water the slattern was bringing 
in, he dipped the corner of his kerchief in it and scrubbed at his 
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hands and face. Scarcely had he finished when the tavern owner 
appeared, followed by the white man in the gaudy suit. The 
mulatto and the little girl stayed outside on the rickety porch. 

‘Name’s Remmick, Pearl Remmick. Pearl bein’ the family 
name ọ my mother.’ The tavern owner aggressively extended a 
hand, as if to counteract the effeteness of his given name. *’N 
this here’s Mista Killigrew what owns that Hambone. He 
a-catin’ brekkus too ’n if’n yo’ don’ mind, he kindly ’preciate to 
keep yo’ company.’ 

‘Hengst’— Herman half rose, remembering that he was no 
longer Bras d’Or-—‘Herman Hengst, at your service, gentlemen. 
I’m seeking a town named Benson.’ 

Remmick guffawed, slapping his thighs and looking to 
Killigrew to see if he appreciated the joke. “Goddam-it, yo’re 
here, Mista Hengst. By God A’mighty tha’s jes’ where yo’ are. 
Right smack-dab here where yo’s sittin’ is Benson. Ain’ much 
more’n a bad spot in the road but it Benson.’ 

‘Well, thank you, Mr Remmick, and now’ —he reached in his 
pocket and drew out the letter he had written the night before — 
‘perhaps you can tell me how to reach’ —his fingers traced over 
the words of the letter—‘Falconhurst Plantation. Yes, Fal- 
conhurst. That’s where I’m heading for. Going there to meet Mr 
Warren Maxwell.’ 

‘Tha’s somethin’, by God A’mighty, yo’ jes’ cain’ do, Mista. 
Jes’ cain’ never do.’ 

‘But why not?’ Herman allowed a faint cloud of anxiety to 
pass over his face. ‘I’ve ridden a good many miles — all the way 
from Texas—to see Mr Maxwell. See!’ He passed the letter 
over to Remmick. ‘I have a letter of introduction from his son.’ 

‘Ain’ got my specs here.’ Remmick did not want to admit that 
he was unable to read. ‘Yo’ kindly read it, Mista Killigrew.’ He 
passed the letter over and the man read it aloud. 

‘Friend © Ham Maxwell’s, huh? Remmick showed surprise. 
‘Now tha’s a shame yo’ cain’ see his pappy, jes’ a goddam 
burnin’ shame. Here yo’ come all this way to sce Mista Warren 
Maxwell ’n he died las’ night. A-goin’ to be buried today. Goin’ 
to the funeral myself I am. Mista Maxwell kindly respected 
here. Yes suh, he the most respected man in these here parts. 
Mighty fine man, Mista Maxwell.’ 

<N raises mighty fine niggers. Falconhurst niggers the best 
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they is. Had in mind buyin’ me a span whilst I here — good buck 
‘n a nice doe. Thinkin’ I might raise me some good pups.’ Not 
that he had had the least idea of doing such a thing but 
Killigrew figured it added to his prestige even to consider such a 
purchase. ‘Thinkin’ I might go to the funeral myself, that is ifn 
I kin leave Hambone ’n that 1i’l runt I got las’ night here.’ 

‘Kin spancel ’em out’n the wagon shed.’ 

‘Have to spancel ’em apart, though. Cain’ leave no wench ’lone 
with Hambone. He git it into her quicker’n lightnin’.’ 

‘Kin do that. Honoured to have yo’ come “long, Mista 
Killigrew. Likely to be a big buryin’. Everybody ’round here 
a-goin’ to be there but it a pity they’s nary a soul o’ the ol’ 
man’s fambly there. Ain’ got no kinfolk. Reckon yo’, Mista 
Hengst, bein’ a frien’ o’ Ham’s, the nearest to kinfolk they is. 
Good thin’ yo’? come. Got here jes’ in time. Ain’ no one over 
there to oversee the place ’n everyone a-speculatin’ how they 
goin’ to manage. They goin’ to be mighty glad to see yo’, Mista 
Hengst — that the name, ain’ it, suh? Hengst?’ 

While they were waiting for breakfast to be served, Killigrew 
regaled Herman with a detailed description of the fight the night 
before. He was proud of Hambone, who had won eighteen fights, 
although this was the first time he had ever killed a man. 
Several, however, he had maimed for life but never before had 
he killed an opponent. 

‘That Hambone’ - Killigrew beamed with pride—‘he got the 
goddamdest teeth ever saw on a nigger. Got teeth jes’ like’n a 
horse. Kin chaw off anythin’. Mos’ chawed off a nigger’s leg over 
’'n Westminster las’ week. Alays heads for their knockers first. 
Figures if’n he kin chaw off their balls, cain’ put up much of a 
fight. Thinkin’ he got a taste for ’em. He shore a good fighter. 
Made myself some money on him last night but ain’ goin’ to git 
much on that skinny l1 wench. Sell her to yo’ cheap, suh, if’n yo’ 
like. she "bout twelve, I guess. Could be covered in a year 
o` two ’n slip yo’ some nice suckers. Interested, Mista Hengst, 
suh?’ 

Herman shook his head, declining the offer. He scanned the 
faces of the two men but could discover no sign in either that he 
was not being accepted as white. Surely if anyone could detect 
it, it would be this small-town tavern keeper and this 
loud-mouthed professional nigger fighter. But neither of them 
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betrayed -not even by the slightest sign—that he might be 
otherwise than he pretended to be. 

The black slattern finally served breakfast. It was a greasy 
mass of grits covered with ham fat, two leathery fried eggs, and 
a slice of soggy corn pone. The coffee was brackish but hot, 
served without cream but with molasses for swectening. After 
Lucretia Borgia’s food it seemed practically inedible but 
Herman forced the greasy mass into his mouth, keeping pace 
with Killigrew, who finished off the meal with a glass of corn. 
As a gesture of generosity, he tossed two bits onto the table in 
payment for both meals and suggested that, if Herman were 
willing, he would like to accompany him to Falconhurst. His 
interest in the funeral was pure curiosity—he had never known 
Warren Maxwell — but it gave him an opportunity to mingle with 
the planters and fill his stomach with free funeral meats. 


When they arrived at the lane leading up to the big house, it 
was jammed with carriages and horses. The front gallery was 
filled with men, the women were all inside. Both Killigrew and 
Herman were strangers and, although they received the custom- 
ary nods of welcome from the men on the porch and were invited 
to go into the sitting-room to ‘view the remains’, nobody knew 
who they were and a buzz of conjectural conversation followed 
their entrance. 

The curtains in the sitting-room had been drawn and it was a 
minute before Herman could see the coffin, which was supported 
on trestles in a corner of the room. Owing to the season there 
were few floral offerings but some of the neighbourhood ladies 
had fashioned a formal sheaf of wheat, which was bound about 
with a purple ribbon, and there was a spray of magnolia leaves, 
ivy and pine at the foot of the coffin. A bunch of lilies of the 
valley in Maxwell’s hands gave off a cloying scent. Lucretia 
Borgia was standing at the head of the coffin, as custom 
required, and weeping profusely. When she looked up and spied 
Herman, she gave no sign of recognition. He came up to her and 
in a Joud whisper asked her if she was one of the Falconhurst 
servants. 

‘Yes suh, Masta suh, I Lucretia Borgia.’ She inventoried him 
under her lashes, confident that he would pass inspection. ‘’N 
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tha’s my pore Masta Warren a-layin’ there dead. Don’ know 
what we a-goin’ to do ’thout’n him. Poor Masta Warren!’ 

‘Maybe I can help, Lucretia Borgia.’ Herman laid a consoling 
hand on her shoulder. ‘I come from Hammond Maxwell. He sent 
me here but I never thought I would arrive on the day his father 
died.’ He searched his mind for a moment, trying to recall the 
name of the man Lucretia Borgia had said was a friend of Ham- 
mond’s. It came to him — Lewis Gasaway. ‘If there’s a Mr Lewis 
Gasaway here, Lucretia Borgia, Pd like to speak to him. He’s a 
friend of Ham’s and Pd like to meet him.’ 

She moved out from beside the coffin with an expensive rustle 
of silk and Herman could see that she was dressed in a really 
superb gown, truly a tribute to her master. Beckoning to him to 
follow her, she made her way out through the seated women, all 
draped in black crepe mourning veils, to the gallery. Peering up 
and down, she finally located a tall, lanky young man with a 
prominent Adam’s apple. Making sure that Herman was follow- 
ing her, she walked over to him. 

‘Masta Gasaway suh, this gen’leman he a-sayin’ he from 
Masta Ham ’n he az-askin’ for yo’. She turned around to 
Herman. ‘This here’s Masta Lewis Gasaway ~he who’s a frien’ 
o Masta Ham’s.’ 

‘Herman Hengst, Mr Gasaway.’? Herman extended his hand. 
‘Yes, Pm a friend of Hammond’s and have often heard him 
speak of you. Just now arrived from Texas but it seems I have 
arrived at a most inopportune moment. There’s not anyone to 
introduce myself to. I heard at the tavern that there is no next of 
kin present, so I asked the wench here to take me to you.’ 

Lewis Gasaway’s red hand came forward to grasp Herman’s. 

‘Please to meet yo’, Mista ...?’ 

‘Hengst.’ 

‘Mista Hengst. Any frien’ ọ Ham’s a frien’ 0’ mine. Looks to 
me yo’ got here jes’ the right time. Everybody ponderin’ just 
what goin’ to happen here at Falconhurst. Mayhap yo’ kin help 
out.’ 

Herman fumbled in his pocket and produced the letter — now 
rather dog-eared. “This, you might say, is my credentials. Per- 
haps you'll do me the favour of reading it.’ 

Lewis Gasaway laboriously spelled the letter out, reading it 
aloud word for word. He nodded his head, seeming to be in full 
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agreement with it, then climbed up onto a chair and held up his 
arms. All the men on the gallery and those below in the yard 
looked up at him. 

‘Jes’ got a *nouncement to make, gen’lemen. This man here’ — 
he pointed down to Herman-—‘jes’ arrive from Texas. His 
name’s Herman Hengst. He a good frien’ o Ham Maxwell’s ’n 
Ham sent him here to help out his papa. He shore arrive jes’ the 
right time. He a-goin’ to oversee Falconhurst till the time comin’ 
when Ham git back. Gen’lemen, step right up ’n shake hands 
with Mista Hengst.? Lowering his voice he spoke to Herman. 
‘Ain’ never heard that name afore, Mista.’ 

‘It’s a German name.’ 

‘Kinda thought yo’ some kind of a Dutchman, Mista Hengst. 
Yo’ talk different from us.’ Raising his voice so all could hear, he 
beckoned with both hands. ‘Step right up, suhs, step right up. 
Wan’ yo’ all should know a frien’ o? Ham Maxwell’s.’ 

Slowly at first, betraying their natural distrust of a stranger 
and then, encouraged by Lewis Gasaway’s introduction of him as 
a friend of Hammond’s, the men came to Herman and shook 
hands with him. A few of them were aristocratic in bearing, well 
dressed in black broadcloth and frilled linen, but most of them 
were typical Alabama farmers, not to be confused with planta- 
tion owners. If fortunate, they might have five or six slaves to 
help them work their few acres of cotton. Some of them had 
none at all and ardently aspired to the status of slave owner, 
which would immediately place them above their non-slave- 
owning neighbours. Rough, work-calloused hands grasped Her- 
man’s but in the rush of mumbled names he remembered none, 
yet he was aware of a certain sincerity in his welcome. It almost 
seemed to him that his arrival had solved a community 
problem — that of who was to take charge of Falconhurst. 

The long line of introductions over, with their accompanying 
handshaking, Herman was led back into the sitting-room, where 
a chair was placed for him at the head of the casket and now it 
was the turn of the women to come up, raise their black veils, 
and offer mumbled condolences. From his chair he could see 
only the tip of Warren Maxwell’s nose, waxen white against the 
cypress board of the coffin. He bemused himself, while seated 
there, wondering what Maxwell would have said had he known 
that a mustee, an ex-slave, was sitting beside his coffin as chief 
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mourner. How would he have felt to have had the slave whom he 
had known as Bras d’Or masquerading as a friend of his son’s — 
that Hammond Maxwell who would have treated him as an 
animal, endowed to be sure with superior intelligence but an 
animal nevertheless. He could almost see Maxwell rising from 
his coffin to condemn him, yet as he straightened up in his chair 
so that he could see the old man’s face—it seemed to be serene 
and peaceful. Perhaps he would be grateful to Bras d’Or for 
being there and helping Lucretia Borgia to hold things together. 
Perhaps Herman should no longer hate these white people. It 
might be better if he forgave them all, now that he himself was 
white or at least so regarded. The system of slavery was an 
accepted way of life to them. They had been born into it and 
had accepted it without question. Slavery —the bondage of one 
man to another — was as old as history. The Egyptians had had 
slaves, the Greeks and the Romans, the Turks and the Tartars. 
But that didn’t make it right. No, it was evil. No man had the 
power to own another man. No man should ever have the power 
to make another man crawl on his belly and do the unspeakable 
things that he had had to do for Charles and old man Roche. It 
was evil in itself to hold such a power over another human being. 

Yet, for the moment, he was no longer a slave. Tomorrow he 
might be one again. It was something he did not dare anticipate. 
But today was today. He remembered the prayer he had 
thoughtlessly intoned every day before school opened in Ger- 
many and one sentence came forcibly to his mind. Give us this 
day our daily bread. | 

That was it. Just enough bread to get through one day. Don’t 
think about tomorrow’s bread. Just today. Be grateful for it. 
Charles was dead. Whether it was Bras d’Or’s hands or Jeng’s or 
Pharaoh’s that had killed him did not matter. His death had 
coincided with Bras d’Or’s and now there had arisen this strange 
creature, this Herman Hengst who had already been accepted by 
the Benson community and now sat beside the coffin of Warren 
Maxwell, who had spent a lifetime raising Negroes for sale into 
slavery. Well, so be it! Warum nicht? 

A man entered the room and tiptoed over to stand beside the 
coflin. He held up apologetically pious hands and began to 
intone a prayer. With a creaking of whalebone and a rustling of 
skirts the women in the room knelt beside their chairs and 
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Herman knelt too. He felt the warmth of Lucretia Borgia’s body 
behind him and then he felt the slight pressure of her palm 
against his back. 

While the preacher droned on with many a mention of ‘pearly 
gates’, ‘blood of the lamb’, and ‘sinners whose robes had been 
washed white’ until he could think of no more hyperboles and 
was forced to conclude with a reluctant ‘amen’, Herman knelt, 
feeling the corrugations of the rag carpet through his pants. The 
prayer over, he slipped back up into his chair for the seemingly 
endless eulogy. He heard very little of it but gradually he 
arranged his own thoughts into an uneasy harmony. Through 
him, he realised, this Falconhurst would go on, at least tem- 
porarily. Through him these hundreds of helpless Negroes who 
could not fend for themselves would be able to continue on, 
secure in the smooth rut of their accustomed existence. Through 
him this black woman behind him -this Lucretia Borgia, for 
whom he had a deep affection -would be assured of a home 
along with all the rest. Perhaps he was doing the right thing. He 
hoped so. 

‘Give us this day our daily bread.’ The preacher was saying it 
now. It was a sentence Herman could cling to. 

The funeral oration was finally over. Mem came into the 
room, the coffin lid in his hands. Herman heard the nails being 
driven into the hard wood and then the coffin was lifted onto the 
shoulders of six men and carried out into the brilliant sunshine, 
down the lane a few steps and across a field to where a small 
brook rippled in a shady glen. On the brow of a little knoll above 
the brook was the family burial plot, fenced in with whitewashed 
rails. Inside he could see a pile of dirt and a yawning hole, the 
second he had seen today. 

Once again the preacher offered an interminable prayer while 
the coffin was being lowered. Taking up a handful of dirt, he 
dropped it onto the coffin and as the others filed past they in 
turn dropped handfuls of dirt. When it became his turn he did 
the same. Then they all went back in solemn file to the house 
but once they were there, the funcral mood departed and there 
was joviality and laughter. The women bustled about the kitchen 
while the men set up long plank tables in the yard. The funeral 
meats — the baked beans, the blackeyed peas, the hams, chickens, 
turkeys, cakes, and pies—were piled on the tables. The men 
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brought out bottles of corn whisky, which were passed around, 
and Warren Maxwell’s death was well nigh forgotten in the 
feasting, the visiting, and the almost carnival-like atmosphere of 
this rare gathering together of neighbours. It continued 
throughout the long afternoon. Herman spied Killigrew in a 
drunken stupor under a tree and hoped he would never see the 
man again. Remmick, feeling he had a prior acquaintance, 
insinuated himself whenever possible but Lewis Gasaway, as 
Herman’s mentor, kept close to him avid for news of Hammond, 
which taxed Herman’s imagination, but evidently he acquitted 
himself well with the fabric of lies he wove. Gasaway seemed not 
to question any of them. 

As the sun declined, the carriages departed one by one and the 
horses galloped off with their riders until there was nobody left 
but Lucretia Borgia in her resplendent black dress, Ellen in the 
worn sprigged challis, Mem in rusty black, and Jeng in butternut 
osnaburg. Then even Ellen, Mem, and Jeng departed. The 
Negroes who had been sitting or standing at a respectful 
distance from the house came nearer and at a word from Luc- 
retia Borgia they wolfed down the remainder of the funeral 
feast. Then they too went back to their cabins. Herman was left 
alone with Lucretia Borgia. 

She unbuttoned the row of little steel buttons down the front 
of her dress and breathed deeply. ‘Poor Masta Warren! Don’ jes’ 
seem natural for him to be over there.’ She pointed to the burial 
plot. ‘Keep a-thinkin’ he a-settin’ inside a-hollerin’ for his toddy. 
Right glad, though, Brass Door’ —she bit her tongue —‘got to 
stop that. Yo ain’ Brass Door no more. Right glad, though, 
Masta Herman suh, that yo’ here. Don’ know what we’d of done 
if’n yo’ not here. Jes’ don’ know.’ 

‘We'll try to make a go of it, Lucretia Borgia.’ 

They sat on the gallery a long time. She briefed him extens- 
ively on Hammond, his appearance, his marriage, and all the 
things she felt that he, as a friend of Hammond’s should know. 
Then, from the depth of her experience, she explained the work- 
ings of Falconhurst — all the intricacies of mating, birthing, 
raising, feeding, working, and the buying and selling of their 
human cattle. There seemed to be nothing she did not know 
about them. He attended her words, hoping that sometime he too 
might be able to learn all these things but realising that for the 
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present it was not necessary for him to know anything. He was 
merely a figurehead, a pasteboard kinglet whose all-knowing 
prime minister would run the state. 

The shadows began to collect in purple drifts under the trees 
and Jeng came out on to the gallery to stand behind Lucretia 
Borgia’s chair. His big fingers fondled the lobes of her ears, 
playing with her earrings, and then crept down, edging their way 
inside her open dress, feeling her huge nipples swell in his 
fingers. That she was old enough to be his mother did not seem 
to bother him. 

In mock modesty she pushed his hands away. ‘Shame on yo’! 
Masta Warren he ain’ cold in his grave ’n yo’ a-makin’ up to me 
like’n that.’ 

“Time to go to bed, Creeshy.’ 

‘All this boy a-thinkin’ ’bout’s pesterin’.? She grinned fatu- 
ously. ‘He jes’ cain’ wait. Mayhap it better we go. Ain’ none 0’ 
us what got a wink o’ sleep las’ night.” She advanced to the edge 
of the gallery and peered out into the dusk. 

‘Good night, Masta Warren suh. Shore hopes yo’ sleeps well.’ 
Wearily she turned to Herman, for so she now thought of him. 
‘Yo’ a-sleepin’ in the same room where yo’ slept with Charles. 
Tol Ellen to make up the bed all new.’ She looked up at him 
and winked. ‘Had Mem bring in a wench for yo’. She a nice lfl 
thing. Named Vashti. Ain’ never been busted, she ain’, ’n 
thinkin’ yo’d like to rape her. She a-waitin’ for yo’ up in yore 
room. Tol’ her to git the bed all warmed up for yo’.’ 

Herman stood up slowly and to his embarrassment his hands 
were trembling. He looked at Lucretia Borgia and then to the 
grinning Jeng. In his excitement he stammered. “You mean she’s 
a virgin?’ 

‘IPn yo’ mean she ain’ never got herse’f pestered by a man, 
tha’s it,’ Lucretia Borgia sniggered. ‘She is a purentce virgin 
that one, leastwise she supposed to be but cain’ never jes’ tell 
what these wenches bin up to, lettin’ the bucks pester ’°em down 
in the weeds. But if’n she ain’, she the nearest thin’ we got to it 
here at Falconhurst.’ 

He hesitated for a long moment. ‘And so am I, Lucretia 
Borgia.’ Herman sighed deeply and got control of himself. ‘I’m 
twenty-two years old and I’ve never had a woman yet.’ 

‘Man, yo’ ain’ lived, Jeng said, putting an amorous arm 
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around Lucretia Borgia’s waist. ‘Man, yo’ jes’ better hist yore 
ass upstairs ’n crawl in ’side that Vashti wench ’n ifn yo’ don’ 
know what to do, yo’ call me. I come in ’n show yo’ good.’ 

Lucretia Borgia’s hand cuffed him, none too gently. ‘None o’ 
yore neverminds, nigger! Yo’ a-goin’ to be too busy yo’self.’ She 
stood back, waiting for Herman to precede her, deferring to his 
status as a white man. ‘Yes suh, Masta Herman suh, Falconhurst 
shore like to git a nice young bright-skin sucker out o yo’. 
‘Nother twenty years that sucker shore a-goin’ to bring a good 
price, what with yore yeller hair ’n all.’ 

‘Might jes’ do that for yo’, Lucretia Borgia. Kin try.’ He 
imitated her dialect. ‘Yes mam, shore kin try.’ He leaned his 
head down and kissed her. ‘You’re a devil, Lucretia Borgia, but 
I love you.’ 
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THE utter exhaustion occasioned by the tragic 
events of the night before, the ride in the darkness, and the 
difficult masquerade during the long day all vanished and 
Herman—he had forgotten that he was ever Bras d’Or- 
bounded up the staircase two steps at a time. At last, after all 
these frustrating years when he had been only able to picture the 
delights of a woman in his fancies, he was now to know one, a 
real one, not just a dream image. 

Never, during the sheltered years of his adolescence, had he 
had an opportunity to meet a girl of his own age except under 
the most carefully chaperoned conditions. Never after he had 
been sold to Roche and after his subsequent sale to Charles had 
he ever been permitted to be near a woman. His contacts with 
Lucretia Borgia and, to a lesser extent, with Ellen, had been the 
first meetings and conversations he had had with a woman since 
the day he entered Roche’s house. To be sure, he had dreamed of 
them —warm, moist dreams in which he had plunged into a 
maelstrom of writhing arms and legs and from which he awoke 
satiated but not satisfied. He had idealised women, such as those 
he had seen in the streets, carrying their images home with him 
until such a time as they could come to life in his fantasies. It 
was these fantasies that had enabled him to perform satisfac- 
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torily for Roche and Charles and it was these imageries that had 
cnabled him to close his eyes to actualities and pretend that his 
abominable acts were something else. But these had been merely 
dreams, figments of his imagination that had never had any 
foundation in fact. Now, at long last, he was to taste the 
actuality, the fulfilment of all those fantastic orgies that had 
existed nowhere but in his own head. 

He hurried down the hall and opened the door of his room. A 
lone candle was burning on the candlestand beside the large 
wardrobe but the corner of the cumbersome piece of furniture 
shadowed the feeble light from the bed. All he could see was an 
arabesque of black hair on the pillow, the curve of a cheek, and 
one pale brown shoulder above the white sheet. The girl’s head 
was towards the wall and, remembering Lucretia Borgia’s 
warrant of virginity, he took this for a mixture of fear and dread 
on the girl’s part. 

She spoke in a muffled whisper, which was barely audible. 
‘If'n yo’ kindly please, Masta suh, blow out the candle. Please 
Masta suh.’ 

He was glad to comply. He too experienced a desire for 
darkness. He did not want to expose his burgeoning nakedness to 
her gaze, should she turn round. That of which he had hitherto 
been so proud and which had elicited such admiration from 
others now seemed gross and indecent to him. It was something 
to be hidden and not displayed. It was something to be felt and 
not seen. Tugging at his boots, he slipped them off and then 
blew out the candle, shedding his clothes in a heap on the floor 
and stepping out of them. With two giant strides he reached the 
bed. Although there was no light in the room, the white sheets 
made a lighter pool in the darkness. Gently raising the sheet, he 
eased his body onto the bed, feeling the chill of the undersheet 
against his naked skin. Much to his surprise he found he was 
trembling. Whether it was from the chill of the night air or the 
excitement in his blood, he did not know. For long moments he 
lay on his back, his arms to his side, hoping that there might be 
a movement from the girl beside him. She did nothing to 
acknowledge his presence but continued to lie with her back 
towards him. Only by the faint sound of her breathing was he 
able to know that anyone was present alongside him. 

Cautiously he stretched out his left hand, letting it inch, 
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palm-down, over the sheet. It encountered a new warmth and, 
fearful of extending it further, he halted, listening to the pound- 
ing of his own heart. Then he moved it again, almost impercept- 
ibly, until the very tips of his fingers encountered warm flesh. 
Again he halted, hoping that this merest of contacts might pro- 
voke some motion of acceptance from the girl but she remained 
quiet. He lifted his finger, allowing it to touch her smooth flesh 
ever so slightly. For a moment it did not move and then it 
started making tiny circles. Emboldened now, he turned his 
hand, letting the palm cup the flesh. For the first time his 
efforts were rewarded by the faintest of sighs, and a slight shift 
of her body placed his hand under her. He was grateful that the 
move had been towards him and not away from him. 

He turned towards her, slowly and imperceptibly, and once on 
his left side, he longed to move closer to her but he feared that 
the throbbing rigidity of his body might frighten her, so he care- 
fully pulled his hand out from under her and then moved it up 
the pillow and inserted it under her slender neck, using his elbow 
to draw her head close to his so that his face was enmeshed in 
the strands of her hair. Its softness was like a skein of silk flung 
against his face and he breathed in its fresh, clean smell. She 
moved, snuggling into the crook of his arm, her back pressing 
against his shoulders, and her hand came up to entwine her 
fingers among his own. Still he kept the lower part of his body 
away from her, but she moved closer to him so that there was 
close contact between them from head to toe. He heard her 
sigh—a deep long sigh of satisfaction—and press herself even 
closer. 

His right arm encircled her and his hand discovered the soft, 
full globes of her breasts. While his fingers touched them, he 
marvelled at their resilient softness in such contrast to the 
pointed hardness of her nipples. While he fondled her breasts, 
she continued to sigh with meaningless little murmurs, holding 
his hands to her, pressing them flat up against her body while 
the murmurs changed to moans as she slid his hands down over 
her rounded belly. 

Now it was his turn, in his exigency, to moan and he tugged 
at her, forcing her to shift her position so that she faced him, her 
lips against his, her breasts pushing against the sterile paps of 
his own chest. As she had moved his hands, so he now forced 
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her down over the tensed flatness of his belly, cupping her 
hands so that they would grasp and, having grasped, stroke, 
gently at first and then with uncontrolled vigour. 

‘No,’ he whispered in anguish. ‘No! Not now!’ And she 
obediently took her hands away until after a moment’s respite, 
missing the exquisite torture they had inflicted, he pushed them 
back. ‘Slowly,’ he whispered and she seemed content to follow 
his command. His tongue circled her lips and pushed its way 
inside to explore the hardness of her teeth and the softness of 
her mouth, meeting with resistance from her darting tongue, 
which pushed his aside to make its own explorations. As though 
satiated with his mouth, she moved her lips away from his and 
with them sought the outlines of his face, kissing his cheeks, his 
temples, and his eyebrows and eyes, then encircling the shells of 
his ears and penetrating them. It became almost unbearable to 
him, causing him to shudder and flex his body into a rigid 
tenseness; all the while her hand continued to stroke, alternating 
now, despite his injunctions, between a slow gentleness and a 
rapid violence. Her head moved to his chest and her seeking 
mouth found his paps. He could stand no more and unclasped 
her fingers, flinging her hand away and scarcely daring to breath 
until he knew he was safe and that the impending spasm had 
passed. 

He wanted her to speak to him but he feared that if she did, it 
might break the spell. There was a million things he wanted to 
say to her but he could not find the words to say them. The only 
words he knew now were ‘stop’ and ‘more’. The first restraints 
between them had completely vanished and he found that there 
were no longer any barriers. Her hands directed his and his hers. 
Her body arched towards him and she gasped one word. ‘Now!’ 
She turned on to her back, forcing his head down to her breasts 
while her torturing hand pursued him but now he held it in a 
vicelike grin, forcing her arm back over her head. He could wait 
no longer and possessed her rudely, fiercely, and without mercy. 

She screamed once—a helpless, fluttering yelp-—and he 
fearful that he had hurt her, withdrew but the frantic pressure of 
her hands on his back told him that whatever pain she was 
feeling was joyous and that her protests were only the ache of 
her body trying to contradict the pleasure of her mind. To prove 
it, she met each thrust of his with the same force and vigour he 
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was expending. Nothing could stop him now and he forgot all 
tenderness in the violence that his body demanded. He heard her 
moaning ‘No, no, no’ but knew she did not mean it and even if 
she did, nothing would have deterred him. 

A huge bali of orange fire took form and floated before his 
eyes, swelling until he knew it would burst and carry him with it. 
He dreaded its explosion, wanting to delay it, but he was carried 
onward by such an inexorable force that he knew he could no 
longer control the holocaust that would break and carry him with 
it. His toes curled, his lips slavered, his arms seemed to grow too 
weak to support him and still the fiery red orb grew in his head 
until, as he knew it would, it burst in a frenzy of blue, green, 
and violet flames, which licked at his body, penetrating it and 
changing every nerve to a channel of liquid fire until the foun- 
tain that was within him ejected in a vain effort to quench the 
conflagration; until, with its powerful jets it put out the flames, 
leaving only ashes, which filled his mouth so he could not 
breathe. Utterly consumed, he fell prone upon her, conscious 
only of the softness of her body cushioning his descent. Now he 
avoided her seeking lips, nor did he feel the talons that raked at 
his back. In the dim void of gasping semi-consciousness, he 
experienced a blessed lassitude in which his entire being had 
been drained of all vitality. He wanted to quict her anguished 
writhings beneath him as he tried to fill his lungs with air but he 
found he had no strength leit. 

Slowly, lifting himself by his arms, he tried to roll away from 
her but her hands still clasped him behind his back and he found 
he was imprisoned in a vice of flesh. Once again he fell, his full 
weight upon her and somewhere, in some small portion of his 
mind that still functioned, he feared that his weight could crush 
her but she did not complain during the long momenis that she 
held him a prisoner. Little by little his gasping changed to 
normal breathing and once again, with the regular intake of 
breath, a desire for her lips stirred within him. They no longer 
repulsed him and he found solace in the warmth and wetness of 
her mouth. His desire mounted and he found himsclr once again 
throbbing within her. With the resurgence of his power, he lost 
all desire to quit her and commenced slowly now and with 
infinite tenderness, feeling that she welcomed this second 
onslaught even more than the first. 
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‘This time he played to her enjoyment as much as to his own 
and, without the urgency that had impelled him before, she 
responded more artfully and with greater warmth, even though 
with less fire. He too was enjoying himself more, for now, when 
he saw the orb of fire forming in his mind, he was able to stop 
and control it. In the moment of respite, it would disappear only 
to form again and again until he was able to endure it no longer 
and allowed it to shatter himself once more. That this same 
flame had consumed her too he was aware. 

For a long time they clung to each other, discovering and 
exploring all the secret curves and hidden places of each other’s 
body until the very harmony of their lassitude brought on sleep, 
at least for him. How long he slept he did not know but he 
awoke during the night, dreaming that the body beside him was 
some hard-muscled man whose very presence he abhorred and 
from whom he was trying to flee but as he exchanged his dream 
for reality and found it was the same soft woman’s body that 
had pleasured him before, he surrendered himself to it, lying 
passive while she explored anew with hands and lips until he felt 
himself again slipping into the abyss and was released while she, 
laying her head on his chest, sobbed. His whispered questions 
brought no response and gradually she ceased, allowing him to 
drift off to sleep again, conscious of the warmth of her nearness 
until a dreamless oblivion erased even her presence. 

A shaft of morning sunlight, streaming in through the window 
and slanting across his eyes, awakened him. Struggling from 
sleep to wakefulness, he tried to orient himself and as con- 
sciousness replaced unconsciousness he saw the sun streaming 
across his body, highlighting the blotches caused by empurpled 
blood under his skin and the faint marks of teeth hidden in the 
hair on his chest. He reached down for the sheet to cover him- 
self, repulsed by his own limp nudity, but found that it was 
wound around the sleeping girl beside him. All he could see was 
one brown thigh, which was darker than he had imagined it 
would be, the swelling curve of her calf, and the sole of a foot, 
strangely pink in contrast to the brown skin. 

Slipping his hand under the tangle of fabric, he started to 
draw her close to him and his hand fumbling under the 
enveloping sheet, encountered her head. He had envisioned losing 
his fingers in the long, silky hair but they encountered only a 
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wiry skullcap of thick wool. Something was wrong! Slowly, with 
the caution of a scout entering enemy territory, his fingers 
slipped down, feeling the flatness of the nose, the wide nostrils 
and the full thick lips. Surprised, they continued down to the 
small, round breasts, which seemingly had shrunk during the 
night. The figure turned, the sheets slipping from the face. 

‘Tse Vashti? The girl grinned, showing a row of white teeth, 
‘Yo’ a-goin’ to pleasure me this mornin’, Masta suh?’ 

‘Are you Vashti?’? He pushed her away so that he might 
examine her better. ‘If you are Vashti now, who were you last 
night?’ 

‘Jes’ Vashti? She giggled. ‘Yo’ a-hurtin’ me somethin’ awful 
las’ night but I likes it. Hopin’ yo’ a-goin’ to hurt me some more 
this mornin’.’? She rolled over onto her back, pulling him toward 
her. ‘Yo’ so pretty, Masta suh. Yo’ all white ’n curly yeller hair, 
Pleasure me, Masta suh.’ 

The desire he had had for her when he awoke had fled. She 
was an attractive girl, slender, adolescent, and — now that he had 
examined her—not too Negroid as to features but she was not, 
he was sure, the passionate, exotic girl he had loved the night 
before. And yet she must have been, for no magic could have 
changed her overnight. One thing bothered him more than 
anything else, the matter of her hair. He remembered it- 
smooth, soft, and silky, lying across his face. Surely that cap of 
wiry wool would never have given him the added fillip of 
pleasure he had had last night. 

‘Not this morning, Vashti.’ 

‘Then tonight, Masta suh. I be here when yo’ beds down, 
a-waitin’ for yo’. She snuggled up to him. ‘Jes’ cain’ wait an’ 
tonight comes, Masta suh.’ 

He sat up, heaving his long legs over the side of the bed and 
stretching his arms up over his head. It was too much of a mys- 
tery. for him to solve now. Perhaps, after all, it had only been 
another of his fantasies. Was he so accustomed to enjoying his 
fantasies that he confused them with reality. Perhaps the drcams 
and the desires he had woven together for his secret enjoyment 
had changed reality into that which he had always wanted, 
because he realised now that the one thing he had always 
dreamed about was a cascade of hair falling over his face. That 
must be it. He must have imagined it. He heard the rustle of the 
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mattress, as Vashti got up, saw her walk around the bed and 
pick up his clothes, which were in an untidy heap on tne floor. 
Kneeling before him, she drew on his socks, held his shirt for 
him to slip his arms into and then eased his trousers up over his 
legs. 

‘Yo’ shore are a mighty pretty man, Masta suh.’ Her fingers 
lost themselves in the tangle of hair on his chest as she buttoned 
his shirt. ‘Give me a kiss, Masta suh.’ 

For some reason the upturned lips repelled him but he leaned 
his head forward and kissed her. There was a certain familiarity 
about her darting tongue. Yes, it must have been she but again 
he shook his head in doubt. If she was, as Lucretia Borgia had 
maintained, a ‘purentee virgin,’ how did she know so many 
different ways to please a man? Where had she learned them? 
Surely she had never learned them in some chance encounter 
with an adolescent buck in the high weeds. But why ask himself 
needless questions?’ 

‘Until tonight, Vashti. He finished buttoning his shirt himself 
and started for the door. 

‘Yes suh, Masta suh, I be here.’ 

Throughout the long day, riding beside Lucretia Borgia and 
Jeng as they made the rounds of the plantation, he tried to solve 
the enigma of the two Vashtis—the one who had given him so 
much pleasure during the night and the one he had discovered in 
his bed that morning. He could not arrive at any answer. His 
mind must have been playing tricks on him. However, that night 
when he climbed the stairs and opened the door of his room, he 
did not blow out the candle but took it over to the bed. She was 
lying with her face to the wall. Gently he turned her over. Yes, it 
was Vashti. She grinned up at him. 

‘Tho’t yo’ wan’t comin’, Masta suh. Bin a-layin’ here a-waitin’ 
for yo’.’ 

He stared down at her, still unable to comprehend. Could it 
be that in the euphoria in which he had leaped up the stairs last 
night he had fashioned this dull creature into the woman of his 
dreams? There was no other explanation. Slowly he pulled off 
his boots, removed his clothes, folded them meticulously, and 
laid them on the chair, taking more time than was necessary. He 
felt so little consideration for this girl who was staring at him 
that he did not even turn his back when he lifted the chamber 
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pot. She was a nigger bed wench, nothing more or less, put there 
for his pleasure. He brought the candle over and placed it on a 
stand beside the bed, sitting there a moment, studying her before 
he blew it out and crawled in beside her. 

Immediately her arms encircled him and her avid mouth 
pressed against his but something was missing. Either he was 
physically tired or he had lost interest. He pushed her away from 
him. 

‘Go to sleep.’ he said. ‘I’m tired.’ 

‘But Masta suh, yo’ promised.’ 

‘Either go to sleep or get out and sleep on the floor.’ He 
turned his back to her, shaking off her lingering hand. All the 
glamour and the electrifying fire of the night had disappeared. 
Soon he was asleep and Vashti snored beside him. 
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THE role of being a white man came easily to 
Herman Hengst and the mantle of white authority sat com- 
fortably upon his broad shoulders. During the first fifteen years 
of his life he had never been aware of the fact that he was either 
a Negro or a slave. He had regarded the man who had sired him 
as his father and not his owner. Although he had been forced to 
accept servitude and the entire negation of his own will to 
another’s, now that he had once again assumed a free status and 
was considered white the intervening years of slavery became a 
blind spot in his mind. He did not want to think of them and so 
he forgot them, possibly in self-defence or perhaps because the 
utter degradation of those few years was so completely vile that 
even a memory of it became painful. It had been easy for him to 
annihilate Bras d’Or and everything the name stood for and he 
now, with a certain amount of stiff-necked Teutonic pride, 
regarded himself as Herman Hengst. He would have preferred to 
be Herman von Stolz. The time might arrive when he could but 
for the present being Herman Hengst was a lot better than 
answering to the name Arm of Gold. 
Although he had been forced to consider himself a slave- a 
servant for life-—he had never considered himself a Negro. The 
reflection he saw in his looking glass proved more conclusively 
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than anything else that he was not. One day, for a long half 
hour, he studied himself in the wavy greenish mirror in his room. 
It was scarcely large enough to show more than his face but he 
held it before all parts of his body, examining it in its entirety. 
He decided that there were only two or possibly three places 
where his Negro blood was apparent and it took some searching 
on his part to discover them. The tight curl in his blond hair was 
evidently a legacy from that far away Negro ancestress. 
Although it lacked the wiry resiliency of ‘nigger wool,’ it did 
have a tighter curl than one usually saw on a white man. This he 
felt could be eliminated by the closest possible haircut and later 
that day, with Ellen wielding the shears, his long locks were 
shorn and as a result he appeared even more German. There was 
nothing he could do about the slight extra width of his nostrils 
or the merest thickening of his lips but after a careful examina- 
tion he decided that these were apparent only to himseli. 
Nobody else would suspect them and actually, he concluded, 
they made him better-looking, for his trace of Negro blood had 
softened his face, erasing the hard Teutonic lines, with the result 
that it was more sensual, more appealing. There was no tell-tale 
dark splotch on his body and its very pinkness and whiteness 
betrayed no hint of any darker colour. After his minute examina- 
tion of himself he was satisfied that he could pass for a white 
man in any gathering or under any conditions. 

Only one other thing might possibly betray his Negro origin. 
He recalled those far-off days in Hamburg when he stood under 
the showers with his classmates after playing games. He remem- 
bered their snickering and the fingers they pointed at him, 
calling him ‘Hermann der Hengst’ with good-natured derision. 
Secretly he had been rather proud of their taunts and he would 
stand straight, arching his back and throwing their taunts back 
in their faces with his own accusations of their jealousy. ‘That 
again was something else he could not change but it would be a 
hidden secret, divulged from now on only to those women whom 
he bedded and none of these, he was sure, would ever complain 
of his endowments or think to connect them with his origin. 

He was satisfied. He was a white man. He was an overseer. 

Days at Falconhurst were all of a pattern and yet there was 
always something a little different about them, which kept them 
from being too deadly monotonous. He arose early, soon after 
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daybreak, splashed water on his face from the china bowl in his 
bedroom, and sat on the edge of the bed while Vashti dressed 
him. Lucretia Borgia had hinted that he should have a body 
servant — all white masters did, she assured him — but he felt that 
a coloured boy would be more of a nuisance than a help, so he 
negated the suggestion. Besides, he was surfeited with males and 
he enjoyed having women wait on him now. 

By the time he arrived downstairs, breakfast would be ready 
and now he had the distinction of being served alone in the 
dining-room, waited on by Mem and Jude. Although Lucretia 
Borgia could well have moved her place in from the kitchen 
to eat with him, her innate sense of what was ‘fittin’’ prevented 
her from joining him. If he was the white master, propriety 
demanded that he be treated with all the deference a white man 
would expect. He rather welcomed these few moments of isola- 
tion. During the night and all during the day his only contact 
was with Negroes and these few moments at mealtime provided 
an opportunity to indulge in his own thoughts — white thoughts. 
He had discovered that there was a difference between his own 
and the Negro mentality. 

He always had a good appetite and was a hearty eater, 
requiring plenty of food to fill out his big frame. The food was 
always there for him to eat, well cooked and as varied as the 
plantation’s limited supply afforded. Ham or chicken and occa- 
sionally beef were always served. Vegetables would be plentiful 
as the season advanced. Fresh cream and butter were abundant 
and there was always coffee and tea to drink at mealtime, with a 
drink called switchel, a combination of water, molasses, vinegar 
and ginger, which was kept cool in the springhouse, for a 
refreshing draught. He had never indulged in corn whisky and 
did not like the taste of it, so Lucretia Borgia no longer tempted 
him with toddies. 

After breakfast he would join Lucretia Borgia and Jeng on the 
gallery to wait for their mounts to be brought round. Lucretia 
Borgia rode a mule; he and Jeng rode horses. Lucretia Borgia’s 
mounting process involved some pushing and hoisting by him 
and Jeng but once in the saddle, she was a good horsewoman, or 
rather ‘mulewoman.’? This was the season of spring ploughing 
and seeding and their first objective would be the fields farthest 
from the house. Here they would confer with Hermes and 
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together lay out a schedule for the day—so many acres to be 
ploughed, so many to be planted to such and such a crop, and so 
many to be hoed and weeded as the season progressed. Herman 
found very little to interest him in the agricultural processes of 
the plantation. He could see, however, that everything was done 
for the benefit of the Negro population. Except for the few 
token acres devoted to cotton, the rest of the plantation was used 
to raise food for the slaves. 

One innovation that Herman did insist on was that no 
floggings or other punishments be meted out without his express 
approval. Consequently a part of each morning he devoted to his 
own little court of justice, in which he would hear the accusa- 
tions of Hermes, Priam, or Absalom in regard to so-and-so’s 
insubordination. Then, in all fairness, he would always give the 
accused a chance to speak for himself. 

More often than not he would reverse the decisions and either 
mitigate them or cancel the punishment. When the culprit was 
actually guilty of some misdemeanour, he would have him pun- 
ished and on rare occasions he increased the punishment. He 
made it a point of attending all floggings and often stopped 
them before the required number of strokes. As a result there 
were fewer and fewer punishments at Falconhurst and his popu- 
larity rose with the workers. None of the foremen seemed to 
resent his interference with their rulings. He was now a white 
man and it was patently possible for a white man to reverse the 
decisions of his Negro foremen without their having to lose face. 
Never—and this surprised Herman more than anything else — 
did those who were privy to his transformation from slave to 
master ever allude to his former status. They seemed to know 
instinctively that his presence there, cloaked with white author- 
ity, was their assurance of the continuance of Falconhurst. 

Usually the time for their inspection of the fields and the 
barns was over in time for dinner, which was the main meal of 
the day. Once more Herman would sit in splendid isolation at 
the dining-room table, while Mem and Jude served him. It was 
he who instituted the custom of an after-dinner nap. It was an 
institution of his youth, when the little house on Rampart Street 
was shuttered from the hot afternoon sun and all the inhabitants 
sought their bedrooms. It had been observed at Roche’s house, 
although there, with his forced attendance on Roche, it had been 
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a far trom pleasant interlude. Now he felt the desire for this 
veriod of relaxation again and after the midday meal he retired 
Ww his room — this time without Vashti —to strip off his sweaty 
clothes and lie on the bed for an hour. Sometimes he slept but 
more often he did not, trying to pierce the veil of the future and 
sce what life might hold in store for him. But here he always 
landed against a blank wall. ‘Give us this day our daily bread.’ 
It was as far as he could go. 

Refreshed from his short nap, he would get up and dress 
again, using the same clothes he had worn in the morning. They 
would be dry but ofttimes stiff from sweat, yet there was no use 
in putting on clean ones. The afternoon sun would be as hot as 
the morning. Once again he and Lucretia Borgia and Jeng would 
start out but this time they went on foot because their destina- 
tion was the street of cabins behind the big house, the two 
dormitories for men and boys and the birthing house for women. 
He found he was more interested in people than crops. The 
Negroes at Falconhurst became his most enjoyable task. 

Lucretia Borgia was, he discovered, a hard task-mistress. Her 
daily examination of all the cabins — excepting of course that of 
Old Lucy ~ was a thorough one and woe betide the hapless cabin 
matron if the floor was dirty, the beds not covered with smooth, 
clean coverlets, or any signs of slackness or slovenliness 
apparent. She had a way of lifting the cover from the pot over 
the fire and tasting of whatever was cooking, either nodding her 
approval or handing out a good dressing down. 

In each cabin Lucretia Borgia interviewed the wenches who 
occupied it. ‘Yo’, Hebe, yo’ knocked up yet?’ she might demand 
from a slim young girl standing beside her bed. 

‘Don’ think so, Miz Lucretia Borgia mam.’ 

‘Bin long nuf, gal. Who a-coverin’ yo’ ?’ 

‘Balboa now, Miz Lucretia Borgia mam.’ 

‘He that tall, skinny buck what got them big ears?’ 

‘Yas’m, Miz Lucretia Borgia mam.’ 

“N how long he bin a-coverin’ yo’ ?’ 

“Bout six weeks.’ 

‘Goin’ to give yo’ ’nother two weeks, Hebe. If’n yo’ don’ git 
cotched, goin’ to take Balboa ’way ’n give yo’ ’nother buck.’ 

‘Shore hopin, yo’ do, Miz Lucretia Borgia mam. That Balboa, 
he aVays tired. He jes’ in a hurry to git through so’s he kin turn 
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over ‘n go to sleep. Hear all the others a-goin’ strong ’n Balboa 
he a-snorin’. Wishin’ yo’d give me back that Hector boy. That 
boy shore potent. Ain’ nothin’ sleepy *bout him.’ 

Lucretia Borgia would turn to Herman. ‘We gotta see that 
Balboa, Mayhap he need a lil touchin’ up. Shirkin’ his job. What 
he think he’s here for anyway? Got to git us a good crop o’ 
suckers this year. Mayhap wed better sell off that Balboa an’ a 
slave trader come round. Give him one chanct, thouzh. Give him 
two more weeks.’ 

From the cabins they would go to the chapel, deserted at this 
time of day, and then to the garsonay, which was also deserted, 
as the bucks were all out in the field. Their inspection of the 
cabins finished, they would go to the weaving house, the 
cobbler’s shop, the smithy, the carpenter shop, and the dairy 
barns. Provided it had occupants, the calaboose was visited. 

There was always some specialised activity going on among 
the women. It might be the making of soft soap, the trying-out 
of leaf lard, the planting of vegetables, or the piecing of quilts. 
Herman could see that no time was wasted at Falconhurst, 
although the Negroes did their work slowly and lackadaisically, 
without taking any real interest in it. Eventually it always got 
done, perhaps not well but passably. 

That, he decided, was the difference between slave labour and 
free labour. If a woman were piecing a quilt for herself, she took 
pride in her work, which would afterward contribute to her pride 
of possession. But knowing that the quilt would cover some other 
person and that she might never see it again, she took little 
interest in it. Get it done and that as quickly as possible. There 
was no incentive in slave labour. If they worked well, they 
received no more than if they worked poorly. Praise was seldom 
given out; censure was always anticipated. So if there was no 
incentive, there remained only the fear of punishment and fear 
was never a proper incentive. 

Sometimes they would stop for a moment in the cabin lane 
and watch the young children at play. They played together, 
boys and girls, naked and unashamed until they were twelve or 
thirteen years of age, at which time the notable difference 
between boys and girls excited too much curiosity. Then they 
were clothed in shapeless hand-me-down garments, made from 
worn-out adult clothing. 
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liciiaan could see that the Negroes on Falconhurst suffered 
very few hardships. None of them were over-worked and actually 
none of them complained. They had good food, a comfortable 
place to sleep, and decent clothes to cover themselves with. Each 
man having passed adolescence had a woman and each woman 
had a man. That their matings were purely temporary did not 
bother them—in fact they welcomed the periodic changes in 
their partners. 

The long afternoons would come to a close with their return to 
the house and it was then that Herman and Jeng would roll up a 
bundle of clean clothes, take a small wooden bucket of soft soap 
and repair to the brook, which ran in a small ravine by the 
burying ground. At one place there was a shady cove, bordered 
by weeping willows, where the water was about knee-high. They 
would scramble down the bank, shed their clothes, and jump into 
the water, splashing each other, wrestling and sporting like two 
young animals. The lye in the soft soap would sting as they 
rubbed it on but it cleaned them, the white suds making weird 
convolutions on Jeng’s black body and matting the blond hairs 
on Herman’s. Then they would don their clean clothes and walk 
slowly back to the house. 

Once Jeng asked Herman to soap his back and the nearness of 
their bodies excited Jeng. ‘Masta Herman suh,’ he asked, ‘how 
yo’ like them things yo’ did with Masta Charles?’ 

It was the first time anyone had ever made reference to this 
part of Herman’s life and for the moment he resented it. Then 
he realised that the question came from no maliciousness on 
Jeng’s part. 

‘I didn’t like them, boy.’ 

‘How come yo’ did ’em then?’ 

Herman sighed. ‘Because I had to. Because you would have to 
if you had a white man for a master who demanded them.’ 

Jeng pondered the matter. ‘Mayhap it ain’ so bad, Masta 
Herman suh. Mayhap it good fun, like pesterin’ a woman, huh?’ 
He pushed his brown rump against Herman. ‘Mayhap I like to 
try it. Look’n like I needin’ somethin’ right this minute.’ 

Herman gave him such a push that Jeng landed in the water 
and when he got up, shaking himself like a dog, Herman pointed 
in the direction of the chapel. 

‘If you want to try it, Jeng, go down to the chapel and pick 
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yourself out a sapling when Lucretia Borgia isn’t around but let 
me tell you this—it isn’t fun and it’s bad, Jeng. Lets never talk 
about it again. Let’s forget it.’ 

‘All right, Masta, ifn yo’ say so.’ It was obvious that Jeng was 
somewhat disappointed but he did not pursue the subject further 
nor did he ever mention it again. | 

Once back at the house, they would lounge on the gallery, 
Herman sitting in a chair and Jeng on the top step, leaning 
against a post. Here they would talk over the inconsequentialities 
of the day. Jeng was good company and, although illiterate, he 
had a good mind. More than anyone else at Falconhurst, he was 
avid for information about the outside world and would beg 
Herman to tell him of life in New Orleans, of his travels, of the 
ship that had carried him across the ocean, and of his school 
days in Hamburg. A bond of friendship grew up between the 
two fellows and it became mutually profitable, for there was 
much that Jeng could teach Herman in repayment for Herman’s 
stories of another world, which Jeng could picture but dimly. 

The evening meal was usually a light one-—at least light in 
comparison with the noonday meal—and at its conclusion 
Herman would go out into the kitchen and for about an hour, 
with Lucretia Borgia, Ellen, Jeng, Jude, and Mem gathered 
about the kitchen table, he would teach them the rudiments of 
reading and writing. Here again Jeng displayed the greatest 
proficiency, with Lucretia Borgia a close second, although her 
mature mind did not grasp the intricacies of her A-B-C’s quite 
as quickly as Jeng’s eager young mentality, but she had, perhaps, 
a deeper desire to learn. Ellen was the slowest pupil of all and at 
times Herman despaired of ever showing her the difference 
between a ‘b’ and a ‘d.’ She was mentally lazy and had no par- 
ticular desire to learn but would sit at the table, staring at 
Herman, following his every word, yet not paying attention to 
any of them. Jude got along well. As for Mem, it took him a 
long time to grasp a thing but once he had learned it, it was his 
for keeps. 

On two occasions Lewis Gasaway had called and had been 
invited to stay for the midday meal. Herman played the perfect 
host and, although he and young Gasaway had little im common. 
Lewis’ presence at Falconhurst was tacit evidence of Herman’s 
acceptance by the white community of Benson. Herman had not 
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visited the town since the day he had arrived at the tavern as 
Herman Hengst and he had no particular desire to go there. 
Nigger fighting did not interest him; he had come too near to 
being killed in that sport and he had no taste for corn whisky. In 
the backwash that was Falconhurst he had found a certain con- 
tentment in the quiet monotony of his days. 

His nights were shared with Vashti. Despite his insistence that 
she wash all over each evening before she occupied his bed, her 
laziness caused her to forget and on those nights when her musk 
was too overpowering, he forced her to sleep on the floor. Other 
nights too, when he did not desire the heat of another body 
beside him, he banished her, revelling in the comfort and 
freedom of a bed alone. Then again there were times when he 
ran up the stairs, his burgeoning body demanding release, but 
once he had satisfied his demands, there was nothing he wanted 
from her. 

He was never able to forget the first night he had arrived back 
at Falconhurst as Herman Hengst and the arabesques of black 
hair he was sure he had seen spread out on the pillow. But as 
time went on, he decided that this had been only a figment of his 
imagination. Yet, had he but known it, it was far truer than he 
believed it to be. This he discovered one evening when he 
opened the door of his bedroom to find it dark inside. He ran 
into a chair in the darkness, stubbing his toe. 

‘Goddammit, Vashti.’ He stopped for a moment to let the pain 
ease. ‘Why didn’t you light the candle? You're getting lazier 
every day.’ 

‘Yes suh, Masta Herman sul’ — the voice from the bed was so 
low he could hardly hear it — ‘done lit one but it so short, it gone 
out.’ 

He sat down on the chair and pulled off his boots in the 
darkness, still annoyed at her carelessness. There was sufficient 
moonlight in the room so that he could see what he was doing, so 
he didn’t bother to send her down for another candle. While he 
stripped off his clothes he decided he did not want her that 
night. 

‘You’re sleeping on the pallet tonight, Vashti. I don’t feel in 
the mood for anything. Get out!’ 

But by the time he had had finished undressing, she had not 
moved and his resentment rose. When he reached the bed, he 
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shook her, demanding that she get up. Then, in the moonlight 
that streamed through the window, he saw it again. Scrolls of 
black hair contrasted dimly with the blur of white, which was 
the pillow. Unable to believe his eyes, he reached out a hand, 
thinking that what he sought was nothing tangible but wanting 
to prove to himself that it was only a hallucination. His fingers 
touched the silken strands, lifting them and letting them slip 
through his fingers. 

A hand reached up through the darkness and encircled his 
neck, bringing his face down to a pair of welcoming lips. The 
kiss intoxicated him but he was able to wrench his face away. 

‘You’re not Vashti.? He continued to stare down at the white 
sheet. 

‘Shore, Masta Herman suh, I’se Vashti.’ 

‘By God, you’re not.’ He grabbed her wrist and pulled her 
from the bed. Without releasing her, he dragged her to the 
window, where the moonlight silvered her face. 

Even with her hair covering her face, he knew who it was but 
his fingers parted her hair and then gently lifted her face. 
‘Ellen!’ 

“Yes, Ellen.’ 

‘Then it was you that first night?’ 

‘Yes, and I’ve wanted to be here every night since then. I 
want yo’, Herman. Starvin’ for yo’ I am.’ 

‘But Ellen ...’ He was as hungry for her as she was for him. 

‘Sh-h-h! Lucretia Borgia might hear you. Musn’ let anyone 
know. I masta Hammond’s bed wench ’n shouldn’ do it but I bin 
a-burnin’ up for yo’. Vashti she in my room. Gave her a new 
headcloth ’n she ain’ a-goin’ to say nothin’ ’bout it. Her hand 
tugged him back towards the bed. ‘Come, man, we ain’ got much 
time.’ 

He allowed himself to be led towards the bed and once in 1t, he 
found the same voluptuous delight he had discovered there the 
first night. Once again the fiery globes formed in his head and 
exploded in electric incandescence, not once, not twice, but three 
times before Ellen climbed over him with a last lingering kiss on 
his lips and tiptoed out the door. In a few seconds Vashti 
entered and crawled in beside him. 

He stayed awake, seeing the first streaks of dawn light up the 
room. He knew that he loved Ellen with every nerve and every 
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muscle of his body yet all the while his mind, ruling his body. 
told him that he could never really love her. She was black, even 
though her skin was nearly as light as his own, and he, god- 
dammit, he, Herman Hengst, was white. He’d never allow him- 
self to love a nigger wench. Never! 
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‘WHERE yo’ git that dress?’ Lucretia Borgia’s 
heavy hand on Vashti’s shoulder spun her round in the middle of 
the kitchen floor. ‘Where yo’ git it?’ 

‘Miz Ellen give it to me, Miz Lucretia Borgia mam,’ Vashti 
simpered. ‘Whaffor yo’ so spiteful to me anyway? Ain’ my fault 
ifn Miz Ellen she give me a dress.’ She pleated the skirt of the 
sprigged challis with satisfied fingers. For a long time she had 
admired this particular dress and now she had it. The knowledge 
that Ellen and not she had been sharing Herman’s bed whenever 
an occasion arose during the past few months had emboldened 
her to demand the dress from Ellen. Although she had not 
directly threatened to tell Lucretia Borgia, she had implied that 
she could and most certainly would if the dress were not 
forthcoming. 

‘Ain’ Ellen’s dress to give,’ Lucretia Borgia did not release her 
grip. ‘That dress belong to Masta Ham’s wife Blanche what 
died. Ellen jes’ bin a-wearin’ it. Hist yore black ass upstairs ’n 
take it off. "N when I speaks, yo’ jumps.’ 

Vashti, who had envisioned a triumphal parade down the 
street between the cabins, with a detour by way of the garsonay 
and perhaps some trumped-up errand in the barn to top it off, 
saw all her hopes vanishing. She had bragged to everyone about 
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her being Alaster Herman’s bed wench and how satisfied he was 
with her. “Phe dress would be concrete proof of her status and 
she did not intend to relinquish it. She would be the only wench 
at Kalconhurst to be attired in such finery and it was a chance 
she did not intend to miss. 

‘Reckon Miz Ellen kin give it to me ifn she wants. Specially 
ifn Masta Herman he say she kin. Jes’ ask Masta Herman ifn I 
cain’ have it. I his bed wench ’n if’n he a-sayin’ I kin have it, Í 
kin.’ 

‘Yo’ itchin’ to have me flatten that nose o’ yourn all over yore 
face?’ Lucretia Borgia raised a massive fist. ‘Yo’ shore a-goin’ to 
git it, gal, ifn yo’ don’ git upstairs ’n shuck down. Pm a-warnin’ 
yo’. Could be yo’ might git hung up ’n stripped down too. Could 
be I find ’nother bed wench for Masta Herman. Could 
Desse 

Herman, who was eating his breakfast in the dining-room, 
heard a howl of pain out in the kitchen. He jumped up out of his 
chair and ran out into the kitchen to find Lucretia Borgia siap- 
ping Vashti so hard, first on one side of the head and then on the 
other, that the poor girl’s head was knocked from side to side. 
Whenever she could get her breath, she let out a yelp of 
pain. 

‘Sass me, will you?’ Lucretia Borgia continued to slap. “Tell 
me ask Miz Ellen this ’n that? Tell me to ask Masta Herman 
what I do?’ She ripped at the front of the dress, the buttons 
parting under her fingers, and stripped it from Vashti, who stood 
naked, the dress in billows around her feet. 

‘Havin’ trouble with this wench?’ Herman asked, stepping into 
the kitchen. Ellen’s dress on the floor and Lucretia Borgia’s 
chastisement of Vashti caused him to wonder if Vashti had been 
talking. He had expected this. He knew that sooner or later 
Vashti would resort to petty blackmail. 

‘Ain’ never had me no trouble with no wench never ’n ain’ 
a-goin’ to have.’ Lucretia Borgia paused for breath. 

‘Masta Herman suh, Masta Herman ...’ Vashti flung herseli 
at him and he caught her by the wrist. 

‘Come along with me.’ He pulled her with him, fearful that if 
she stayed another minute in the kitchen, she would spill all she 
knew. ‘Taking this wench down to the calaboose, Lucretia 
Borgia,’ he announced. ‘Don’t know what she’s done but we can’t 
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have her defying us. You and I will talk about it later.’ 

‘Cain’ go,’ Vashti said, struggling to get away from Herman. 
‘Ain’ got no clothes. Cain’ go this way.’ 

‘Yo’ll go bare-assed nekked ifn I say so.’ Lucretia Borgia 
doubled up her fist again and Vashti cringed. 

‘Come along!’ Herman managed to drag her out of the 
kitchen and onto the gallery. All he wanted was to get her away 
from Lucretia Borgia. Still holding her by the wrist, he led her 
down the street of cabins to the calaboose, unlocked the door, 
and pushed her in. ‘Just take it easy, Vashti, he said. We'll get 
this matter settled. Did you steal Ellen’s dress?’ 

‘No suh, Masta Herman, she gave it to me.’ 

‘But you made her give it to you.’ 

‘Jes’ tol her I favoured it. Love that dress, I do, Masta 
Herman suh.’ 

‘Well you stay here awhile until things cool off. Did you tell 
Lucretia Borgia that Ellen has been sleeping with me?’ 

‘Ain’ said nary a word *bout it, Masta Herman suh.’ 

He slipped the padlock into the hasp and locked the door. At 
least Vashti was safe for a little while. Now to get back to the 
house and see if he could straighten matters out with Lucretia 
Borgia. When he arrived back in the kitchen, she was sitting on 
one of the kitchen chairs, her knees spread apart, fanning herself 
with the hem of her dress. 

‘Plum’ tuckered me out, a-slappin’ down that Vashti. Where 
she at now?’ 

‘In the calaboose.’ 

‘Good place for her, a-sassin’ me. Ain’ takin’ no sass from no 
nigger wench. Who that?’ She strained forward, cupping her ear 
with her hand. ‘Who that a-drivin’ up?’ 

She got up and lumbered over to the kitchen door, followed by 
Herman. ‘Lan’s sake,’ she bellowed. ‘if’n it ain’ Doc Redfield ’n 
him with a coffle o’ niggers ’n ’nother man with a coffe too. 
Everything a-happenin’ this morning.’ She descended the steps 
to stand before Redfield’s buckboard. 

‘Welcome back, Masta Doc suh, welcome back. My, My! All 
them niggers ourn?’ 

He shook his head in denial. ‘Only part o’ ’em. How’s things 
goin’ since I left, Lucretia Borgia? How yo’ gittin ‘long ’thout 
Warren?’ 
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‘Poor Masta Warren.’ Out of courtesy she wiped her eyes with 
the corner of her apron. ‘Done up ’n left us. Don’ know what 
wed have done ’thout?n Masta Herman here. He a friend 0’ 
Masta Ham’s. Doc Redfield, Masta suh, meet up with Mista 
Herman Hengst what Masta Ham sent here to help his papa. 
Masta Herman ’rived jes’ the day we a-buryin’ Masta 
Warren.’ 

Redfield got down from his wagon and walked over to 
Herman, proffering his hand. He appeared impressed with the 
big fellow’s good looks and asked several questions about Ham- 
mond, which Herman answered easily and without hesitation — 
the state of his health, what he was doing now, and when he 
might be coming home. Fortunately the questions were such 
definite ones that Herman experienced no difficulty in answering 
them. While they were talking the other white man drove up in 
his decrepit farm wagon, which was drawn by a black mule and 
a piebald one. Sitting in the wagon were several Negro children 
and tied to the end were a few adolescents and two male adults. 
These were in direct contrast to the some twenty adolescent boys 
and girls who were following Redfield’s buckboard. They were 
all plump, well nourished, intelligent-looking youngsters, whereas 
those following the stranger were malformed, emaciated, and 
sullen-looking. The driver of the second wagon climbed down, 
slouched over to where Redfield, Herman, and Lucretia Borgia 
were talking and introduced himself. 

‘Jonathan Trigg, gentlemen, at your service.’ He doffed the 
greasy slouch hat he was wearing and sucked the tobacco juice 
from the ends of his scraggly moustache. ‘Jes’ met up with this 
here gen’leman when I a-turnin’ in the lane. Yo’ a slave trader 
too?’ he inquired of Redfield. 

‘Might ’pear so, suh, what with this coffle a-followin’ me but 
ain’. Jes’ bin a-buyin’ some new saplin’s for the Falconhurst 
herd. Name o’ Redfield, suh, Doc Redfield, ’n this here’s Mista 
Hengst, the new overseer 0’ Falconhurst.’ 

‘Please to meet yo’ both.’ Trigg transferred the whip he was 
carrying to his left hand and scrubbed the palm of his right 
against his greasy trousers. ‘Useter do business with Mista Max- 
well ’n right sorry he bin called to his ’ternal rest.’ His face 
assumed a pious expression, which was only momentary. ‘Al’ays 
managed to pick up a varmint o’ two here what Mista Maxwell 
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not a-wantin’. Anythin’ yo’ considerin? gittin? shet of?’ He 
addressed himself to Herman. 

Herman shook his head. As far as he knew, every slave was in 
good physical condition. There were no maimed or imperfect 
ones and these, he had understood from Lucretia Borgia, were 
the only ones that were ever sold to itinerant traders. Then he 
happened to think of Vashti, down in the calaboose. With a ques- 
tioning glance at Lucretia Borgia, he pursed his lips for a 
moment in consideration. ‘We got a likely wench here which we 
might pass on. Good-looking girl but she’s no breeder.’ 

‘Cain’ git her knocked up?’ Trigg didn’t seem to mind. ‘Kin 
handle that right easy. Pick me up a sucker somewhere cheap ’n 
pass it off as hern. Ain’ that I dishonest -he shook his head 
vigorously in denial — ‘but everyone does it, liken yo’ know.’ 

‘Everyone do it but Falconhurst,’ Lucretia Borgia butted in. 
‘When we sells a wench with a sucker, it hern. Yo’ a-meanin’ that 
Vashti wench, Masta Herman suh?’ 

He nodded, inviting both Redfield and Trigg into the house 
and directing Jeng to corral the new Falconhurst saplings on the 
gallery and to feed and water the miserable specimens that 
Trigg was leading. Ordering drinks for the men. he dispensed 
Falconhurst hospitality, chatting with them both until, in a 
polite effort to rid himself of Trigg, he suggested that the man 
go out to the barn and oversee the feeding of his coffle, pro- 
posing that they discuss a possible sale later. Redfield apologised 
for taking so long in New Orleans, explaining that he had to 
wait for a good sale of saplings. After he had submitted his bills 
for the new slaves and added to it a too carefully itemised list of 
expenses, which Herman was quick to realise had been well 
padded, he left. 

‘Got to enter them new saplin’s in the book,’ Lucretia Borgia 
said as she came in and went to the secretary for the ledger. 
‘Most likely got to give ’em decent names too. Cain’ have ’ern 
called “Horse” o “Catgut” o names like’n that. Ain’ dignified. 
Falconhurst slaves ain’ never have sech names. Gits good names 
from here.’ She took the Bible and the book of mythology. ‘Masta 
Warren he useter set up a table outside ’n enter ’em whilst he 
finger ’em.’ 

‘Good idea.’ Herman started to follow Jeng, who was carrying 
a small table, and Jude, who was toting the inkwell and quill, 
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but Lucretia Borgia, jerking her head for the others to go, laid a 
restraining hand on Herman’s arm. 

‘Yo’ thinkin’ o’ sellin’ that Vashti wench?’ she asked after the 
others had closed the door. 

‘Been covering her all this time and she hasn't catched yet. 
Thought you didn’t want anyone here that’s not a breeder.’ 

Lucretia Borgia looked up at him and smiled knowingly. 
‘Mayhap it not Vashti’s fault if’n she ain’ knocked up.’ 

‘Then I must be sterile like that Balboa boy.’ 

Her smile deepened into a grin. ‘Thinkin’ yo’ got plenty o’ 
sap, son. Ain’ never seen yo’ nekked but shore heard "bout yo’. 
Jeng he admirin’ to be like yo’ ’n he ain’ got nothin’ to be 
shamed of. No, son, ain’ blamin’ Vashti ifn yo’ bin a-coverin’ 
someone else all this time.’ 

‘Then you know, Lucretia Borgia?’ His face reddened. 

‘Course I know, son. Cain’ say I blame Ellen neither. She ain’ 
had no man since Masta Ham left ’ceptin’ she bin playin’ with a 
buck in the garsonay but that don’ ’mount to nothin’. She jes’ 
a-burnin’ up for a man ’n that natcheral. Jes’ natural, son! I 
knowed all ’bout it. Knowed from the first night. Know 
everythin’ what a-goin’ on here at Falconhurst ’n ain’ blamin’ 
either o’ yo’. If’n I not so old ’n fat, Pda crawled in yore bed 
too. But, son, yo’ got to be careful. Ifn Masta Ham he come 
back ’n fin’? Ellen knocked up, they’s goin’ to be hell to pay. One 
woman sent him off from Falconhurst cause she unfaithful to 
him. Made him kill his Mandingo nigger, made him leave his 
papa, made him leave Falconhurst. Broke his heart she did. He 
a-gittin’ his poor heart mended, he come home ’n don’ wan’ it 
broken all over ’gain. He love that Ellen.’ 

‘And I think I love her too. Lucretia Borgia. I’ve never been 
in love before but I think I am now and I think she’s in love 
with me.’ 

“Niggers got no business a-fallin’ in love. That’s for white 
people. She’s nigger and’ —she solemnly shook a warning finger 
at Herman —‘don’ forget, yo’re nigger too. Jes’ cain’ forget that 
no matter how much we pertend yo’ white. Yo’ the whitest 
mustee nigger I ever seen but yo’ nigger jes’ the same. Ain’ 
a-goin’ to say nothin’ ifn yo’ ’n Ellen pleasure each other onct in 
a while. Cain’? whop her ’n cain’ whop yo’. But yo’ be careful, 
son. Yo’ be goddam careful. Hate to say this but if’n Ellen gets 
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knocked up, I got me a bottle out in the kitchen up’n the top 
shelf o’ the butt’ry. It called the “black bottle.” Yo’? know what I 
mean. Ellen gits herself knocked up, ’n she gits it. Ain’ a-goin’ to 
have my Masta Ham’s heart a-broken twice.’ 

He knew she meant every word she said. He knew she would 
not hesitate to poison Ellen if she thought her precious Master 
Hammond might be injured. ‘But what am I going to do, Luc- 
retia Borgia? What am I going to do?’ he asked. 

‘Do?’ She looked at him, nodding her head slowly, as if unable 
to comprehend his ignorance. “They’s more’n one way to kill a 
cat ’n by chokin’ it to death with hot butter. More’n one way to 
pleasure a woman ’n not git her knocked up. If’n yo’ don’ know, 
Pil tell you ’n ifn Ellen she don’ know, PIH tell her. But I’m 
a-thinkin’ that iffn yo’ bin at Mon-sewer Roche’s house yo’ don’ 
need me to spell it out’n black ’n white, son.’ 

He walked slowly towards the door, hanging his head. With his 
hand on the door latch he turned, staring with unseeing eyes at 
Lucretia Borgia. 

‘Is there no happiness in life for us, Lucretia Borgia? Must 
everything we want, everything we crave, everything we have a 
right to be denied to us? Good God, Lucretia Borgia, what are 
we? Are we human beings with a right to live and love and find 
happiness or are we just animals, rutting and mating and 
bringing forth offspring to be sold? Tell me, Lucretia Borgia! 
Tell me.’ 

Slowly she walked over to him and put her arm around him, 
drawing him to her with a gesture that was far more maternal 
than any he had received from his own mother. 

‘Were niggers, son. Tha’s what we are. Ain’ our fault ’n we 
cain’ help it ifn our skins’re black but tha’s the way it is. We kin 
jes’ live ’roun’ the edges o’ life ’n make ourselves as happy’s we 
kin. White man he eats the food, we picks up the crumbs. We jes’ 
got to be glad for the crumbs ’n not reach out for somethin’ we 
cain’ have. Someday, son, thin’s a-goin’ to be better for yo’. I 
ain’ no conjure woman but I know. Yo’ a mustee ’n yo’ white. 
Yore life ain’ a-goin’ to stop right here at Falconhurst. Yo’ 
a-goin’ on *n someday yo’ a-goin’ to be purentce white. Ain’ that 
way for me. I’m black — blacker’n soot. Cain’ change that never 
but I changed it’s much I kin. Pm Lucrctia Borgia o Falcon- 
hurst Plantation ’n that’s somethin’ pretty good to be. Ain’ many 
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niggers what got theyselves a black silk dress ’n a gold breastpin 
likn that one Masta Rafe give me. Ain’ many nigger wenches 
what is a nigger-breedin’ woman.’ 

‘Youre wonderful, Lucretia Borgia.’ He patted her encircling 
hand. 

‘Yo’ got to learn *bout white people son. They ain’ too smart 
but yo’ got to make ’em think they is. Got to soft-talk ’em. Yes 
suh, Masta White Man suh! Got to butter ’em up ’n then they 
a-eain’ right outa yore hand. How yo’ think I git where I am? 
Studyin’ son, jes’ a-studyin’? them white men ’n a-bowin’ ‘n 
a-scrapin’ ifn I have to ’n knowin’ alla time Pm smarter’n 
them.’ 

‘You’re a good teacher. Lucretia Borgia.’ 

ON yo’ my boy, son.’ She gave him a squeeze. “Now, ‘fore we 
gits started on fingerin’ them saplin’s out there, let’s jes’ say we 
a-sellin? Vashti to that rascal Trigg. Good thing to get shet ©’ 
her ’n stop her blabbin’. Might’s well sell that Balboa boy too. 
He ain’ got no sap in him. ’N yo” ’member that boy down ’n the 
chapel what fell outa the tree what broke his leg. Ain’ healed 
quite straight, so we sell him too.’ 

He remembered the lad now, painfully limping along, trying 
to keep up with the others. He was the butt of all their jibes and 
taunts. In a world of strong, healthy young animals he was an 
outcast. 

‘That poor boy suffered enough already. I’m not going to sell 
him to that goddam greasy Trigg. You’ve been saying I need a 
body servant. That’s him.’ 

‘If'n yo’ start a-feelin’ sorry in this business, yore heart a-goin’ 
to be bustin’ all the time.’ 

‘Can’t bust any more than it is now. But I’m not selling that 
boy to Trigg. Pd rather give him your black bottle first and end 
his sufferings.’ 

‘He yore body servant then. Sell the other two, though, if’n we 
kin git a good price from ol’ Trigg. Yo’ got to dicker with him. 
Slippery’s an eel, he is. Ask a thousand for Vashti ’n go down to 
seven-fifty. Ask fifteen hundred for Balboa ’n go down to 
twelve-fifty. That two thousand for the pair, take it or leave it’ — 
she had been calculating on her fingers—‘’n good bargain ol’ 
Trigg a-gittin’ too. Come on, son, we got us work to do—’n 
"member .. .’ 
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“What more, Mama Borgia?’ Herman leaned over and kissed 
her black forehead. 

‘Yo’ teach Ellen them new ways. Bet yo’re a good teacher, son. 
Uh-huh!’ She giggled. ‘IPn I purtier ’n whiter, mayhap yo’d 
give me some lessons too but Pse ugly as sin, ’n sides, don’ wan’ 
to make Jeng jealous.’ 
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THE next morning, in its entirety, was occu- 
pied with the sale of Vashti and Balboa. Although Herman 
shrank from becoming a vendor of human beings, remembering 
all too well his own experience on the vendue table, he realised 
its necessity and proved his mettle in dickering by getting an 
extra hundred dollars for Vashti. Trigg’s watery eyes took in her 
freshness and good looks. He had never had as fine a specimen 
offered to him before and he was determined that he would have 
her anyway, not only because she represented fine merchandise 
but because she would be a welcome relief from the drabs he 
was usually able to purchase and use. Herman, recognising the 
lascivious look in his eyes, stuck him for the extra hundred. 

There were tears and entreaties when he went to the calaboose 
to fetch Vashti and more hysterics when she was finally taken 
away in Trigg’s wagon. He was forced to remind himself of 
Lucretia Borgia’s admonition that this was not a business in 
which he could indulge in sentiment. It hurt him, somewhere 
deep within himself, to sell her but he was glad to see the last of 
her, hoping that he could forget the whole thing. At least now 
she was out of the way and, as far as he knew, owing to her 
incarceration in the calaboose, she had had no opportunity to 
talk with anyone. Balboa displayed no emotion over his sale but 
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stalked along down the lane after Trigg’s wagon without ever 
turning back but Vashti’s howls could be heard even as the 
wagon turned on to the road. 

~ Oh, well, Herman consoled himself, being overseer on a nigger 
stock farm had its drawbacks. Every business had, he reckoned. 

Lucretia Borgia congratulated him on his business acumen and 
took the money that Trigg had paid for the two, stashing it away 
in the drawer of the secretary. While it would not pay the bills 
that Doc Redfield had submitted for the purchase of the stock 
and his expenses, it would serve to pay the day-by-day expenses 
at Falconhurst and the other would have to be taken out of the 
kettles. 

The regular routine of the day, having been so disrupted, they 
did not make their usual round of the cabins after the midday 
meal and Herman’s nap. Instead he sat out on the gallery, 
watching some of the saplings play their interminable games. 
Their roughness with each other—a continuous pushing and 
shoving and rough-housing — reminded him of the lame boy that 
Lucretia Borgia had wanted him to sell. With this in mind he 
sauntered down to the weaving house and rummaged through the 
pile of clean shirts and pants of rough osnaburg and tow linen, 
finding a pair that were passably new and in fair condition. With 
these over his arm he walked on down to the chapel, where the 
shouting, yelling, romping gang of boys had now drifted. It was 
not difficult to locate the object of his search. He was backed up 
against the wall of the chapel, standing there alone in awful 
isolation, with a taunting ring of boys about him. Some were 
throwing clods of dried mud and pebbles, some were merely 
screeching, and occasionally one would break out of the ring and 
go up and slap him. 

‘Oh, Riney, Riney, Riney! Riney he cripped.’ 

‘Riney, cain’ run.’ 

‘Riney cain’ fight.’ 

‘OV Riney he scairty cat.’ 

The boy cowered and trembled with fright as the taunting 
ring drew closer. He might have been fourteen or fiftcen, a tall, 
slender lad with a well-shaped head on which there was a cluster 
of dark curls instead of the usual skullcap of wool. His eyes, like 
those of a frightened animal, big, brown, bovine, and darting 
from side to side, seemed too enormous for his face. Tears were 
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rolling down his cheeks as he tried to protect himself with 
upraised arms. | 

As Herman drew near, the gang quietened down and one by 
one shamefacedly made their silent getaway, running to hide in a 
copse of trees or around the corner of the building until the boy 
was left alone. When he saw Herman approaching, he became 
even more frightened, crouching now, as though expecting pun- 
ishment from this white giant who strode so purposefully 
towards him but when Herman reached him and threw a pro- 
tecting arm around him, he looked up in surprise. Herman could 
feel the beating of the boy’s heart under the thin shirt and his 
violent quivering. 

‘Now, now, boy’ —Herman’s words were quiet and reassuring — 
‘nothing to be afraid of. Nothing at all. Let’s you and me have a 
little talk.’ 

‘Uh-huh, if’n yo’ say so, Masta suh.’ 

‘Well, then, suppose we walk along up to the big house, you 
and me together. We can talk along the way.’ 

They stepped off together and Herman adjusted his long steps 
to compensate for the boy’s limp. He still kept a protecting arm 
around his shoulders and as they started to walk away he noticed 
that the hiders in the shrubbery had emerged and that there 
were faces peering around the corner of the chapel. 

‘Riney a-goin’ to git whopped>?’ 

‘Goin’ to string him up, Masta suh?’ 

‘Goin’ to skin OP Riney right down, ain’ yo’, Masta suh?’ 

‘Kin we watch yo’ whop Riney, Masta suh?’ 

The boy started to tremble again, slipping out from under 
Herman’s arm. ‘Yo’ a-goin’ to whop me, Masta?’ 

Herman laughed. ‘Now why would I whop a boy like you? 
You haven’t done anything bad, have you?’ 

‘No suh, Masta suh, ain’ don’ nothin’ nohow but I cripped. 
Reckon yo’ a-goin’ to whop me ’cause I cripped.’ 

‘Now wouldn’t that be a foolish thing? I’m not going to whop 
you anyway.’ They walked slowly down the lane of cabins until 
they arrived at the big house and Herman went up on to the 
gallery and sat in one of the chairs, indicating a spot immedi- 
atcly in front of him where the boy was to stand. The boy’s eyes 
darted from side to side like those of a trapped animal, scenting 
danger in all directions, but when he gathered up sufficient 
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courage to look down into Herman’s face, there was something 
about the smile and the open blue cyes that gave him confidence. 
He shifted his weight, standing now on his good leg. 

‘Whats your name, boy?’ Herman’s question was easy and 
natural. 

“They calls me Riney but my name Orion, Masta suh. Least- 
wise that was the name OF Masta gave me an’ he bought me. 
"Fore that I was Gator.’ 

‘Orion’s a nice name. Sometime Pll tell you about it and I’m 
going to call you Orion and not Riney. I don’t like that name 
much.’ 

‘Don’ like it neither.’ He was beginning to lose some of his 
tenseness. So far nothing bad had happened to him. 

‘Suppose you take off your pants and shirt, Orion, and let’s 
have a look at you.’ 

‘No suh, Masta suh, no, please no.’ The fright reappeared in 
the boy’s eyes. ‘Don’ make me, Masta suh. Please don’ makc me 
do nothin’ like’n that.’ 

‘All right. If it means so much to you, I won’t make you. You 
don’t have to if you don’t want to. But suppose you tell me why 
you don’t want to. Don’t you think that’s right? If I want you to 
do something and you don’t want to do it, don’t you think you 
should tell me why you don’t want to?’ 

Orion considered this a moment. ‘Yo’ right, Masta suh, but 
hates to tell yo’. Shames me, it do.’ 

‘If we are going to be friends, there’s no reason why you 
shouldn’t tell me. Thats what friends are for.’ 

‘Don’ know, Masta suh, *bout frien’s. Ain’ never had me none 
nohow. But I tell yo’. Take ofi’n my pants ’n yo’ see my leg. 
Al’ays wait till it git dark an’ I take off my pants so’s other boys 
won’ see It.’ 

‘But I’m not another boy, Orion. You don’t mind my seeing it, 
do you?’ 

Orion considered this also for a moment. ‘Yo’ right, Masta 
suh, but hopin’ yo’ ain’t a-goin’ to laugh at me © trip me up o’ 
whale me.’ 

‘I won't laugh. Well, now, how about it?’ 

For the first time Orion smiled, showing a brief flash of white 
teeth. He removed his shirt and then hesitated, staring at 
Herman to be sure there was no trace of ridicule or cruelty on 
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ii, aace. Feeling assured, he slipped the big wooden button out 
ot its buttonhole and let the pants fall to the floor. 

Ile was a good-looking boy, well formed, with a promise of 
future musculature in the still marrow shoulders and the 
undeveloped chest. His colour was a warm tobacco brown. 
Although he had Negroid features—a rather flat nose and full 
lips - withal he was a handsome boy. One leg, strong of thigh 
and with a well-rounded calf, was perfect but the other, from the 
knee down, was twisted and emaciated. Herman called the boy 
to him and placed his hands gently on the poor leg. He noticed 
that it was about an inch shorter than the other. 

‘Stand up straight, Orion!’ 

The shortness of the leg was readily apparent. Telling the boy 
not to move, Herman got up and went to the kitchen. Orissa had 
just finished washing the breadboard and was carrying it into 
the buttery to put it away. Herman took it from her and carried 
it out on to the gallery, placing it under the foot of the short leg. 
It was not quite thick enough but it made Orion stand straighter. 

‘Think we can help that leg of yours so you can walk better.’ 
He called to Orissa to come out and get the breadboard and she, 
with a quick glance at the boy’s nudity, which was not suffici- 
ently impressive to warrant her second look, yanked the board 
out from under his foot. 

‘Git yore dirty foot off’n my clean breadboard, nigger.’ She 
was disgusted. 

‘Shut up and take it in and wash it again.” Herman was short 
with her, realising that as a house servant she was exerting her 
authority over Orion. 

‘Put on your trogs, boy, and come with me.’ He kicked over 
the work trousers. 

‘Yo’ a-goin’ to whop me now, Masta suh?’ The bovine eyes 
showed their whites. ‘Ain’ my fault’s I cripped.’ 

Herman smiled and put his arm around the boy’s shoulder 
again. ‘Look, Orion, Im never going to whop you. Never! 
Unless you do something bad and then I shall. You see, I’m 
going to make you my own body servant. You're going to be my 
boy. You’re going to live here in the big house. How does that 
sound to you?’ 

‘Nfe, Masta suh?’ This was something so unbelievable that he 
could not credit it all at once. 
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‘That’s right and from now on you call me Master Herman. 
Im your Master, boy, and nobody else. Understand?’ 

Orion snuggled up to him and the look he gave him did more 
than any words to thank him. Herman realised that there were 
compensations in his job as well as difficulties. ‘Fhe fact that he 
was able to make this boy happy almost repaid him for the 
tragedy of poor Vashti. 

They walked along together until they came to the cabin that 
was known as the cobbler’s shop, presided over by one Ovid, one 
of the few elderly Negroes at Falconhurst. He was sitting in the 
doorway pegging a shoe. Seeing Herman, he stood up, glancing 
from Herman to Orion and back again. He spit the pegs from his 
mouth into the palm of his hand. 

‘Evenin’, Masta Hengst suh. A-hopin’ yo’re well.’ 

‘Thank you, Ovid. Got a special job for you to do. Want you 
to make some shoes for this boy here.’ 

‘That that lame Riney, ain’ it?’ He looked disparagingly at 
Orion. 

‘This is Orion, my new body servant.’ 

‘Yes suh, Masta Hengst suh, yes suh indeed. Right smart boy 
he is.” His attitude towards Orion changed. ‘Be right glad to 
make up shoes for him. Wha’ kin’ 0’ shoes yo’ got in min’, Masta 
suh?’ 

Herman led Orion inside the cabin and had him stand straight 
on the puncheon floor. Picking up scraps of heavy sole leather, 
he inserted them under the lame foot until the shortness was 
compensated for and Orion stood straight. 

‘Now what I want, Ovid, is for you to make me a pair of shoes 
for Orion that will be something special. For the left foot you'll 
make a regular shoe. Make it of good leather and do a good job. 
I want these shoes to be first class. Then for the right foot I 
want you to put on a sole as thick as those pieces that Orion’s 
standing on along with a high heel. You see, one of Orion’s legs 
is shorter than the other, so when he walks, he has to limp. Now 
with a thick sole and heel he’ll be able to walk without limping. 
Can you do it, Ovid?’ 

‘Kin, Masta Hengst suh, but it a-goin’ to take more time’s jes’ 
a reg’lar pair 0’ boots.’ 

Herman nodded and told him to take the time necessary to do 
a good job but to hurry as much as possible. 
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Lucrcua Borgia and Jeng were waiting for them on the gal- 
lcry and Lucretia Borgia, evidently having heard about the 
breadboard episode from Orissa, was bursting with curiosity. 
‘That that Riney boy whats cripped, ain’ it?’ she called out 
before they had even ascended the steps. 

Herman nodded. ‘You’ve been after me to get me a body 
servant, Lucretia Borgia. Well, here he is. This’s Orion, who’s 
going to take care of me.’ 

It was a little difficult for Lucretia Borgia to realise that 
something had transpired at Falconhurst in which she had not 
had a finger but she took it in good stride. 

‘Members that boy, I do. "Members when Masta Ham 
brought him’n he not much more’n a sucker. Masta Ham say 
that boy right good blood. He part Fan, he is, ifn he not all. 
Too bad he cripped.’ Orion was thus tacitly accepted as a part 
of the household. His right to be there would never again be 
questioned. 

‘We a-goin’ to wash ourselves "fore supper?’ Jeng picked up 
the roll of towels and the clean clothes along with the bucket of 
soft soap. 

‘And Orion’s coming along too,’ Herman announced. “Grab 
those clean clothes, boy.’ 

Once down at the pool, Herman noticed that Orion held back 
while he and Jeng undressed and then, without any prompting 
from Herman, he began to shed his own clothes. He ran as 
quickly as his lame leg would let him into the water and when he 
was in up to his knees, he relaxed, watching the good-natured 
horseplay between Herman and Jeng, realising that when 
Herman pushed Jeng, it was not malice, merely fun. He mar- 
velled that Jeng would dare put his hands on a white man, let 
alone push him backwards into the water, from which Herman 
arose, vowing vengeance on Jeng. Orion started to laugh, the 
first time Herman had ever heard him laugh and when Jeng 
came up from behind him and toppled him over, he retaliated by 
grabbing Jeng’s foot and pulling him down. There was no 
cruelty there — nothing vicious, no taunts or gibes, Neither Jeng 
nor Herman paid any attention to his twisted leg and when they 
stepped out on to the bank, Jeng shared his towel with him. 
Little by little his fear was disappearing. 

Back at the house, bright, shiny, clean, and in his new clothes, 
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Orion stood beside Jude in the dining-room to observe and 
receive his first lessons in serving. Later, at the school session in 
the kitchen, he proved an apt pupil, learning quickly. When it 
came time to go upstairs, Lucretia Borgia announced that she 
had prepared a pallet out in the hall before Ierman’s door, 
where Orion could slecp but Herman, knowing that there was no 
arrangement between himscli and Ellen for that night and that 
the boy would be in a strange environment, had it changed and 
placed alongside his bed. 

He had blown out the candle and settled himself in bed when 
a hand reached out of the darkness and touched him. 

‘Masta Herman suh?’ 

“Yes, what is it, Orion?’ 

‘Grateful, I am, Masta Herman suh. I loves yo’, Masta 
Herman.’ He hesitated a moment. ‘Yo’re my frien’ ’n wanted to 
tell yo’.’ 

“Then we’ll be friends, Orion.’ 

‘Yes suh, Masta Herman suh, but they’s one thin’ what’s 
botherin’ me.’ 

‘Whats that?’ 

‘Gotta pee, Masta Herman suh. Gotta pee somethin’ awful ’n 
don’ know whereat to do it.’ 

‘You should have gone out to the servants’ privy before you 
came up but don’t worry.’ Herman got out of bed and reached 
under to find the chamber vessel. 

‘Here, use this.’ 

‘Yo’ mean I pees in that thing?’ 

‘Yes, that’s what it’s for.’ He started to get back into bed and 
turned, pointing to the open window. ‘Look, Orion! Look where 
I’m pointing. Do you see those three stars out there all in a 
row?’ 

Orion studied the heavens for a minute, then nodded his 
head. 

‘Well, those three stars are called Orion, just like your name. 
Hundreds of years ago there was a man lived here on the carth 
by the name of Orion. He was the biggest, strongest man on the 
earth. He was a great hunter and when he died, they sent him up 
into the sky where those three stars are and now they call those 
stars Orion. So you see, Orion is a good name and if you ever 
start thinking about your lame leg, you just look up in the sky at 
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those turee stars and remember that Orion means a strong man 
aud a great hunter.’ 

‘Yes suh, Masta Herman suh. Mighty proud now that I named 
Orion. Mighty proud to be yore body servant ’n live here in the 
big house. But it right lonesome here, Masta Herman suh. In the 
chapel lotsa boys, all breathin’ ’n snorin’ ’n carryin’ on. Here it 
awful quiet. Feared o’ ha’nts I am. Boys say ha’nts come out at 
night ’n git yo’.’ 

‘Those boys been lying to you. No such thing as haunts. 
Nothing can hurt you while you’re here. Now go back to bed.’ 
Herman slid in between his sheets. 

‘Yes suh, Masta Herman suh, if’n yo’ say so, I go back to bed.’ 
He said it so reluctantly and moved so slowly that Herman 
caught him by the wrist and pulled him back. ‘I don’t think its 
haunts that’s bothering you, Orion. I think you’re kind of 
lonesome and homesick and a little scared, like a cat in a strange 
attic. How’d you like to sleep alongside me?’ 

‘Kin I, Masta Herman suh, oh, kin I?’ 

‘For tonight if you want.’ Herman threw down the sheet and 
pulled Orion down. The boy snuggled up to him, seeking his 
warmth and protection. Almost immediately he was asleep. But 
Herman did not drop off to sleep. Once more he had a male 
body beside him but it was not repulsive to him like Roche or 
Charles. This body demanded nothing from him. It was 
something to help, to protect, and to smooth life’s path for. He 
realised now how a father might feel towards a son. He made a 
silent vow that he’d help this poor lad and if he could do nothing 
else worthwhile at Falconhurst, at least he had saved this one 
from having to stumble along behind Trigg’s wagon, from being 
sold to some buyer who, having bought cheap because of his 
disability, would misuse him and work him to death. Gently he 
patted the sleeping boy’s head. Maybe this was love too — not the 
same kind of love he had felt for Ellen but another kind of love, 
a love that asked nothing in return but loyalty. He turned his 
back on Orion and went to sleep. 
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VISITORS were such a rarity at Falconhurst 
that 2 few days later when a coach drove down the lane and an 
elderly Negro in patched livery and wearing a tall hat with a 
ribbon rosette on the side descended and came up the steps — not 
to the kitchen door, where a servant would ordinarily enter, but 
to the sitting-room door- Lucretia Borgia pushed Orion aside 
and went to answer the door herself. Although it was wide open, 
the old man did not enter but knocked discreetly on the 
doorframe, bowing even to Lucretia Borgia. 

‘Compliments 0’? Miz Ellybee ’n Miz Abby Ruth, ma’am, n 
‘preciate the favour ifn yo’ pree-sent this invite to Masta Hengst 
what is the new overseer here.’ He offered a small silver tray on 
which reposed a bit of violet paper, folded into a fanciiul cocked 
hat. 

Lucretia Borgia, quite overwhelmed by the old man’s formal- 
ity, reached for the note to take it into Herman but he Spore 
again. 

‘Tf'n it convenient, ma’am, kindly I wait if’n they might be an 
answer.’ He stood at attention beside the door. 

Lucretia Borgia, holding the note gingerly between thumb and 
forefinger, came in and laid it beside Herrnan’s plate. ‘It from 
them OP Rowe gals.’ She flicked it disdainfully with her finger. 
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“They calls ‘em gals, though they never see thirty ’gain. OP 
maids, both o’ em! Jes’ plumb man-hungry! Well, whyn’t yo’ 
open it ’n see that they’s a-wantin’.’ She gave the note another 
flick and then giggled. ‘Knows what they’s a-wantin’. Shore 
does. Mayhap they’s a-hopin’ yo’ give it to them.’ 

Herman unfolded the cocked hat and read the spidery 
writing in purple ink, noting the flourishes and the elegant 
shadings. 

He read it aloud, knowing that Lucretia Borgia was consumed 
with curiosity. 


‘The Misses Ellybee and Abby Ruth Rowe would be 
honoured by the presence of 
Mr Herman Hengst 
at an afternoon musical at Brentwood, at three in the 
afternoon of Thursday, the twenty-fifth 


R.S.V.P.’ 


‘What’s that there musi-kale, Masta Herman?’ 

‘Like it says, Lucretia Borgia. Somebody will sing or play the 
harpsicord or the violin or something.’ 

‘That Miz Ellybee she fancy she kin sing ’n that Miz Abby 
Ruth she a great one for the harp, I hear. Yo’ a-goin’?’ 

He considered the matter for a moment. He had no particular 
desire to go and yet he realised it would appear strange if he 
didn’t. ‘Jes’ might,’ he answered, lapsing into her vernacular. 

‘Wants I should tell that ol’ scarecrow what’s a-waitin’?’ 

He explained to her that as the invitation was written, it must 
be so answered. Together they searched for a Falconhurst bill of 
sale and Herman composed the reply of acceptance, couching it 
in the same formal language. To Lucretia Borgia it seemed a lot 
of foolishness but when the note was written and folded, she took 
a leaf from the coachman’s book and found a small silver salver 
to put it on, presenting it to him as formally as he had presented 
it to her. Nobody was going to outdo Lucretia Borgia. She came 
back into the dining-room to stand before Herman. 

‘Yo’ cain? go to Miz Ellybee’s musi-kale a-wearin’ them ol’ 
trogs © Charlie’s. Ain’ fittin’. They’s too small for yo’ ’n lookin’ 
liken yod outgrown ’em. We got us some things here that 
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belonged to Masta Hammond ’n some what were Masta War- 
ren’s but they too small for yo’— yo’ such a gyrasutus. Yo’ got a 
week “fore this la-de-da, so they’s time for yo’ to go inter Benson 
’n git Levi, whats the tailor there, to make yo’ a decent suit 0° 
clothes.’ 

‘And where’s the money coming from to pay for them?’ 
Herman asked. 

‘We got it. Didn’ yo’ git ’n extra hundred from that rascal 
Trigg? ’°N ’pears liken yo’ ain’ never got paid here neither. IPn 
yo’ a-goin’ to be Falconhurst, yo’ gotta look like Falconhurst.’ 

‘Then Id better get started. May take him more’n a week to 
make it.’ 

‘Not if’n he a-knowin’ it for Falconhurst. He bust a gut to do 
it.’ 

‘But Pm going to need three suits instead of one.’ 

‘Cain’ wear more’n one, whaffor yo’ a-needin’ three?’ 

‘A white gentleman does not go out alone, Lucretia Borgia. 
He must be accompanied by his body servant and he must be 
driven by a coachman. What good is it going to do for me to get 
all dressed up and have Jeng drive me in his plantation clothes 
and have Orion go along with me in a tow linen shirt?’ 

Lucretia Borgia pondered and agreed. She recalled how Ham- 
mond had dressed up her son Meg in a blue suit with metal 
buttons when he went to wed Blanche. Herman was right. It 
would not do to have the master well dressed and the servants in 
osnaburg britches. Consequently it was decided that that very 
afternoon Herman, along with Jeng and Orion, would go into 
Benson to see Levi the tailor. And when they returned, Priam 
would go over the chaise, washing it, polishing it, and seeing that 
the harness glistened. 

It was a new experience for Jeng and Orion to go into the 
town, and small and primitive though the settlement was, ıt held 
untold wonders for both of them. They marvelled at the steepled 
church, the tavern with its long wooden awning, the brick 
building that housed the bank, and the general store with its 
porch cluttered with farm implements, washtubs, and tin pans. 
The houses with their plots of lawn and flowers seemed small in 
comparison with the big house at Falconhurst but the fact that 
there were many white people walking about amazed them, as 
they had never seen more than one or two white people at a time 
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before. ‘heir world had been a black world in which a white 
berson was a rarity — now they saw more white than black. 

When they arrived at the tailor shop, there was another 
vonder. Levi Goldberg, a little old man whose legs seemed per- 
manently bent from sitting cross-legged, fawned before the new 
overseer of Falconhurst and promised, with an abundance of 
hand wringing and servility, that he would have the three suits 
ready in a week and that he and his wife and three daughters 
would sit up nights to see that they were done. His choice of 
materials was limited but Herman finally settled on a bottle- 
ereen broadcloth, whose dark severity would be relieved by a 
brocaded waistcoat that displayed tiny rosebuds against a white 
background. He would have preferred that Jeng and Orion be 
dressed alike but there was not sufficient material in Levi’s stock 
for two suits alike, so Jeng ended up with a livery of bright blue 
serge and Orion came off with a suit of shiny brown bombazine, 
so nearly the colour of his skin that he would appear almost 
naked. Both boys were intrigued by the metal buttons that would 
sparkle on their chests — silver with Jeng’s blue and gold with 
Orion’s brown. Herman told Jeng to remind him when they got 
back to Falconhurst that Ovid must make him up a pair of 
boots, as he could not disport in his new finery barefooted. He 
would also need a hat—a black beaver — which they were able to 
find at the general store, and Herman bought a yard each of 
blue and red ribbons for Lucretia Borgia to fashion a cockade. 
Fortunately Charles’ hat—the only new article of clothing he 
had owned—would be all right for Herman to wear and he 
imagined that back at Falconhurst there were white shirts that 
had belonged to the Maxwells, which all three of them could use. 

After their errands at the tailor shop and the store Herman 
stopped by the tavern, more to make his presence in Benson 
known than to sip the glass of whisky he ordered. Pearl 
Remmick remembered him and welcomed him effusively, 
remarking that it was too bad he had not happened in half an 
hour earlier, as Doc Redfield had been there. Herman was glad 
that he had not had to encounter the veterinary again but while 
he was sipping his drink a florid man rode up, dismounted, and 
came into the tavern. 

‘Who that good-lookin’ nigger outside belong to?’ he 
demanded of Pearl Remmick. 
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‘He a Falconhurst nigger what belong here to Mista Hengst, 
who is the new overseer at Falconhurst now that Mista Warren 
Maxwell dead.’ 

‘Warren Maxwell dead?’ The stranger shook his head as 
though unable to belicve it. ‘Sorry to hear it. Bin ‘way with my 
missus visitin’ relatives up to Cotton Creck ’n jes’ got back. Poor 
OP Warren Maxwell! Alays did raise the best niggers they is. 
That boy for sale?’ he enquired of Herman. 

Herman negated his question with a shake of his head. ‘He’s 
our coachman. Couldn’t get along without him.’ 

‘Money could buy him, though. Money buy most everythin’ 
these days. Would appreciate fingerin? him, ifn I have yore 
permission.’ 

Herman hated to subject Jeng to the indignity of having those 
gross hands paw at his body but he realised he could not deny 
the man’s request, so he called Jeng in and bade him to shuck 
off his clothes while the man went over him with expert 
fingers. 

‘Prime! Thats prime nigger flesh if’n I ever saw it. Admire 
to have me a boy like’n him. Shore admire it.’ As the man bent 
over to appraise Jeng’s calves, Herman noticed Remmick shaking 
his head and pointing to the stranger’s back. 

The man wiped his hands on Jeng’s shirt and offered one to 
Herman. ‘Name’s Gray,’ he said. ‘Major Cassius Gray 0’ 
Graywood. Yes suh, Gray. Ain’ black ’n ain’ white neither. Gray, 
tha’s me.’ He snickered at his own joke, which he had been using 
for many years. 

‘Happy to know you, Major Gray. My name’s Hengst, Herman 
Hengst.’ He shook the proffered hand. 

‘Now seems like’n I know yo’, Mista Hengst. Yore face plum’ 
familiar-like. Cain’? seem to place yo’ but shore I’ve seen yo” 
afore.’ 

‘You have the advantage of me, sir.’ Herman descended to 
flattery. ‘I’m sure if I had ever met as distinguished a gentleman 
as yourself, I would never have forgotten him. Certainly not.’ 

Gray smirked at the compliment, deciding that this man, 
despite his foreign-sounding name, was an agreeable fellow. 
‘Now bout this boy here. Offer yo’ two thousand dollars. Kin 
write yo’ out a draft on my bank in Mobile. Two thousand, suh, 
take it or leave it. Ain’ used to dickering.’ 
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dvs a fair offer- Herman seemed to be considering it —‘a 
very fair offer, Major, but PI have to refuse you. At Falconhurst 
we raise an annual crop, which is for sale, and if you want to 
come and look them over, I’m sure you'll find a goodly number 
that compare with this boy here. However, we never sell our 
house servants and this boy is one of them. It’s an established 
rule we have, Major, and I fear I cannot break it even for you.’ 

Gray seemed satisfied and a little relieved at the explanation 
and at Herman’s invitation he downed two glasses of whisky and 
prepared to leave. 

‘If'n yo’ ever change yore mind, Mista Hengst, please drop me 
a note at Graywood, "bout ten miles out on the road to Westmin- 
ster. Jes’ wish I could place where I’ve seen yo’ afore. Got a 
memory for faces, I have. Never forgit one.’ After another 
hearty hand-pumping he left. 

Pearl Remmick waited until he was out the door and pursed 
his lips in a derisive sneer. ‘Ol’ Gray ain’ got nuf money to buy a 
day-old sucker. Onct was a rich man, "bout the richest ‘roun’ 
here. Built himself a big place but his groun’ all cottoned out. 
Cain’ git a bale ton acre now. Crazy ’bout buyin’ niggers, 
though. Still thinks he kin buy ’em even though his place all 
plastered ’n what niggers he got plastered too. Even his furniture 
’n his wife’s pianer plastered. Mayhap his wife too. Jes’ cain’ 
seem to realise he ain’ rich no more. Goes ’roun’ a-orderin’ 
things but nobody sells him nothin’. Goes to every nigger sale in 
N’Orleans ’n at the Forks ’n the Road. Bids on everything but 
ifn he gits it, auctioneer won’ sell it to him. That true what he 
say *bout knowin’ yo’ >?’ 

‘Never saw the man before and, unless he was in Texas or 
Mexico, sure I never did see him. Thanks for warning me, Mr 
Remmick.? Herman paid for the drinks. ‘I wouldn’t have sold 
the boy anyway. Ham Maxwell told me never to sell any of the 
house servants. He was very strict on that point.’ 

‘Maxwell’s never did sell theys house servants ’ceptin’ one 
time they sold a pair o’ twins to a man from N’Orleans. Stayed 
here that night, he did. Ain’ wantin’ ’nother like’n him here. 
Heard the goin’s-on in his room. Came nigh to askin’ him to 
leave in the middle o’ the night but he pay good, so’s I put up 
with it. Him ’n his silk sheets ’n his own crockery to eat off’n ’n 
all. °N such goin’s-on! Listened through the keyhole ’n spied on 
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’em too. Him ’n those two nigger saplin’s in bed together ’n they 
a-usin’ him like’n a wench. Oh, well,’ he added, ‘charged him ’n 
extra five dollars on the bill ’n he never noticed it.’ 

‘Get your clothes on, Jeng. We'll be late for supper.’ Herman 
did not want to pursue the subject of Roche with Remmick. 
‘Nice seeing you again, Mr Remmick. If you’re ever out to Fal- 
conhurst, stop in for dinner.’ 

‘Thank-ee kindly, Mista Hengst.’ It was the first time Pearl 
Remmick had ever been invited to Falconhurst and, although he 
would never go, he appreciated the invitation. Never before had 
he been considered a social equal with the folks at Falconhurst. 
‘Drop in again.’ There was a new cordiality in evidence. 


‘Shore was scairt for a minute that yo’ was a-goin’ to sell me,’ 
Jeng admitted as they drove along home. ‘Ain’t never had to 
shuck down for no white man ’fore. Don’ like it neither. Whaffor 
white man wan’s to do that?’ 

‘It’s a way they have, Jeng. It’s intended to humiliate 
you.’ 

‘Don’ know that word, Masta Herman suh. Wha’s that?’ 

‘It’s a way a white man has of showing you that you are 
nothing but an animal. It’s his way of showing you that he can 
buy you if he wants to.’ 

‘Don’ like it, Masta Herman. Don’ seem to me that no man, 
be he white or black, got the right to finger me.’ 

‘That’s where you’re wrong, Jeng. Nothing is yours. You 
belong body and soul to a white man and that includes all your 
body. After all, they’re the masters — the white gods that own 
and rule us, the inviolate, all-knowing, all-powerful gods that sit 
on their Olympus and buy us and sell us. But it won’t always be 
that way, Jeng, I promise you that.’ 

‘I don’ min’, Masta Herman suh, said Orion, who was sitting 
on the floor between Herman and Jeng, and he put his chin on 
Herman’s knee. ‘Don’? make me no neverminds what the white 
men say, longs I yore boy? He gazed up at Herman with 
infinite trust. ‘Cain’ wait till I sits my new shoes ’n my new 
trogs. Goin’ to walk right down to the chapel ’thout limpin’ ’n let 
them niggers see who I am. Ain’ one o’ ’cm a-goin’ to say nothin’ 
to me. Lambaste ’em 1fn they do.’ 


They drove on into the fast gathering dusk, knowing that 
when they reached Falconhurst, Lucretia Borgia would be there 
to welcome them, knowing that it was security and a hidden 
place away from all fear and danger, at least temporarily. 

Give us this day our daily bread. This time Herman prayed 
for the two who were with him as much as for himself. 
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IT was difficult for Herman to analyse his 
feelings for Ellen. At night, her colour obscured by the darkness 
and with his sense of touch replacing his sense of sight, he was 
madly in love with her. Almost every night she managed to be 
there in his bed waiting for him and he longed for the hour of 
bedtime to send him bounding up the stairs and bursting into the 
room, always hopeful that she would be there. The touch of her 
lips set him on fire. The movement of her hands consumed him. 
The secret parts of her body inflamed him with a passion he had 
never known before. Each night was a glorious experience during 
which he reached a new height of sensation and experienced a 
new depth of feeling. 

Yet, he had to admit, there were two Ellens. There was the 
Ellen who blended in with the darkness and there was, unfor- 
tunately, the daytime Ellen. Strangely enough the daytime Ellen 
had no appeal for him. She was a bit slatternly, needing constant 
urgings from the immaculate Lucretia Borgia to keep herself 
neat. She thought nothing of wearing the same dress until its 
front was soiled and streaked with grease; of neglecting to take a 
daily bath to eradicate the musk of her body; of appearing with 
her long hair unkempt and stringy. She was beginning to put on 
weight and it was not becoming to her. During the daytime she 
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meant little more to Herman than Dido or Orissa and he was 
never tempted to draw her into the buttery or inveigle her out 
into the woodshed for a moment of stolen rapture. Often, when 
he could steal a glance at her without her knowing, he wondered 
what there was about her that appealed to him, yet when night 
came and he felt the satin smoothness of her skin against his 
own, he had no questions. 

He wondered if he were not, albeit unconsciously, adopting 
the attitude of the typical white master towards his Negro 
wench. He slept with her, enjoyed her, and yet once out of his 
bed and seen in the cold light of day, she had no appeal for him. 
She was something to be used, merely a convenient receptacle 
for his body to assuage his wants and that was all. Surely the 
relationship he had with Ellen did not approximate that he 
remembered as existing between his father and mother. Yet, 
there could be no comparison between the highly educated 
octoroon that his mother was and this uncultivated Ellen. He 
discovered that the thing he lacked with Ellen was any basis of 
relationship between them except for the coming together of 
their bodies. They never carried on a conversation if they were 
thrown together during the daytime. After he had finished with 
her at night, there was no period of relaxation in each other’s 
arms, with little reassurances of their love and devotion. He 
always hoped that she would quit his bed and leave him to sleep 
alone and undisturbed. Sometimes, after the first few ecstatic 
weeks, he even found himself hoping that she would not be there 
awaiting him and on those nights when she was not there, he 
allowed Orion to sleep with him, rejoicing in any lack of desire 
for the boy beside him. To his amazement he found he could 
talk with Orion as he did with Jeng, although their conversations 
were more or less tutorial on Herman’s part. Orion displayed the 
same avidity as Jeng did for learning about the outside world, 
sharpened perhaps by his one brief glimpse of Benson. 


One evening, when supper was over and Herman was heading 
for the gallery to sit there with Jeng and Orion, Lucretia 
Borgia made a sign for him to remain behind while the 
others left. 

‘Yo’ the white masta here now, Masta Herman.’ She said it 
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with such a degree of authority that he began to wonder in what 
way he had been derelict in his duties. 

‘White masta got himself thin’s to do.” She seemed somewhat 
embarrassed, which was unusual for Lucretia Borgia, who 
delighted in calling a spade a spade and never a shovel. ‘Masta 
Warren useter do ’em till he got old ’n cripped up with the rheu- 
matiz ’n then Masta Ham he done ’em. Lookin’ now liken yo’ 
now got ’em to do.’ 

Again Herman wondered wherein he had been remiss and as 
he questioned Lucretia Borgia she agreed with him that he car- 
ried off all his duties not only to her satisfaction but, she was 
sure, to the satisfaction of the Maxwells, had either of them been 
present. 

‘Then wherein have I failed?’ He could think of nothing more. 

‘Well ...’—she hesitated for a long moment, eyeing him — ‘it 
jes’ that when wenches git to comin’ ’roun’, it fittin’ for the 
white masta to bust ’em. That’s how it is. Only time mostly a 
wench gits herself a white man, less’n ©’ course she pretty ’n 
cute. She treasure that one time a white man pleasure her. Gives 
her something to talk ’bout to the other wenches, ’specially if’n it 
the first time. Ain’ always shore that wenches are virgins, 
purentee virgins like’n yo’ a-talkin’ *bout. Ain’ a-sayin’ it al’ays 
the first time for ’em neither, but it up to the white man to git 
her broken in.’ 

‘The old custom of droit de seigneur, eh?’ 

‘Don’ know nothin’ ’bout that, Masta Herman suh, but it jes’ 
mean that a gal she gotten a maidenhead, it time for the white 
masa to bust it. If’n he don’, she wonder what wrong with her. 
Masta Ham al’ays did. He even burst Big Pearl ’n she took a lot 
of bustin’, she did. Got us three wenches now what jes’ achin’ for 
it. Lookin’ liken it up to yo’, Masta Herman suh.’ She nudged 
him with her elbow and guffawed. ‘ Sides, we kin use some nice 
bright-skinned suckers. They a-bringin’ good prices now. Seems 
like’n everyone a-wantin’ bright skins ’n with yore yeller hair...’ 
She rumpled his close-cropped hair. 

‘You say Ham did it?’ It almost seemed to Herman after his 
long masquerade that he had really known Hammond Maxwell. 
Somehow he couldn’t think of Ham as doing such a thing, espec- 
ially with Big Pearl. 

She nodded in agreement and went on to explain that not only 
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had Hammond always done it at Falconhurst but that it was the 
custom on most all plantations. The precious maidenhead 
belonged to the white master. Usually this was no problem, as 
the white master was all too anxious to take it and if he did not 
want it, on most of the plantations there was a superfluity of 
sons, who had probably snatched it long before it was ready to 
be plucked. Each big plantation had its quota of bright-skinned 
mulattos, all of whom were closely related to the owners. 
Sometimes the ties of consanguinity were acknowledged. At 
other times these blood relatives were worked as dispassionately 
or sold as quickly as the pure blacks. 

‘Tha’s my own git!’ was a common description as a white 
finger would point out a mulatto child. 

So he was expected to be a stud horse too! It was something 
that Herman had not reckoned with. He was forbidden by Luc- 
retia Borgia to get Ellen pregnant but now urged on by her to 
impregnate other wenches, both for the satisfaction of the 
wench’s ego and for the subsequent value of the child that might 
be produced. 

‘Got us three.’ Lucretia Borgia had been studying his face. 
‘One o ’em right pretty too. They’s Angelique ’n they’s Arabia 
*1 they’s Fedalia. Done promised *em already yo’d take care o’ 
em ’n they’s all waitin’ for yo’. 

(Which one’s the prettiest?? Herman asked merely to gain time. 

‘That Arabia, she’s right comely. Kinda small, she is, ’n cute 
*pearin’. Angelique she’s "bout’s big as Big Pearl ’n blacker’n a 
chimbley. Fedalia she right puny.’ 

The idea was distasteful to Herman but he realised that his 
virility was on trial. If he demurred, Lucretia Borgia would be 
prone to suspect that his subservience to both Roche and Charles 
had robbed him of it, despite the proof he had given with Ellen 
and Vashti. Perhaps not with Vashti. She had never become 
pregnant and, for that matter, neither had Ellen, although that 
was not a fair test, as both of them had tried to avoid such a 
thing. 

‘Tell you what PI do.’ He was willing to go part way. Tl 
service one of them and if you can spare Jeng, he’ll take another. 
Then we'll give the third to Orion. He’s never had a woman yet 
and it’s time he started. The puny one will do for him because 
he’s sort of puny himself. I'll take the pretty one and let Jeng 
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mount the big one. Seems to me that should satisfy them. After 
all, although neither Jeng nor Orion are white, they are both 
house servants and that’s something that ordinary wenches don't 
usually have.’ 

She agreed. It was not exactly what she had wanted and she 
felt that two of the girls were going to get cheated of their 
established rights but she was willing to compromise and, 
although she hated to part with Jeng, even for so short a ume, 
she agreed. She would, she said, have everything in readiness for 
tomorrow evening at Lydia’s cabin. 

‘But tomorrow afternoon we go into Benson to get our new 
suits.” Herman was quite willing to delay the matter. 

‘All the better,’ Lucretia Borgia agreed. ‘With Jeng ’n that 
Orion boy all togged out so grand, gals not a-goin’ to min’ so 
much.’ 

So it was settled. When they returned home from Benson with 
the precious suits wrapped in newspapers, they all went down to 
the creek and bathed, taking a little more time than usual and 
rubbing their bodies over with mint leaves that grew on the 
banks. They donned their old clothes to go back to the house but 
once there, Herman invited Jeng and Orion up to his room. 
Orion’s shoes were ready, along with Jeng’s oversized boots, 
both of which had been oiled with neatsfoot oil and soot and 
polished until they shone like mirrors. Lucretia Borgia had had 
Ellen make two of Hammond Maxwell’s shirts larger for 
Herman and Jeng and one smaller for Orion. These were care- 
fully ironed, the ruffles standing out stiff and starched, perfumed 
with lavender. There were socks for both boys and small clothes 
for Herman, all laid out on his bed, along with the three news- 
paper-wrapped bundles. 

Poor Orion! When he had untied the bundle that contained his 
suit, he could do nothing more than finger the material while the 
tears rolled down his cheeks and, although Jeng was equally 
moved, he adopted the attitude that having a new suit was an 
everyday occurrence for him. Following Herman’s instructions, 
they managed to get the little pearl buttons of the shirts into the 
proper buttonholes and then came the supreme thrill of slipping 
their legs, for the first time in their lives, into something that 
was neither osnaburg nor tow linen. 

The suits fitted fairly well. True they did not have the style 
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that Dauphin of New Orleans might have given them but the 
workmanship on them was good. Herman was the first to don 
his, tying the black satin stock high around his throat and letting 
only a suggestion of white linen show above it. The two boys did 
not achieve the elegance of stocks, as they left their shirts open 
at the neck, but both of them felt that the elegance of the metal 
buttons on their jackets fully compensated for the rich waistcoat 
and the stock Herman wore. Their jackets were short, cut in a 
straight line above the waist, and the trousers fitted snugly over 
their rumps, especially so in the case of Orion, for the brown 
bombazine was so thin a material that it outlined him like his 
skin. 

Then came the miracle of Orion’s shoes. For one who had 
never worn shoes in his life, he found them a bit tight and con- 
fining at first but when he discovered that he was able to walk 
without any perceptible limp, he would have worn them had they 
been the iron boots of the Spanish Inquisition. The thickness of 
the sole and heel on one shoe compensated for the shortness of 
his leg and as he strode back and forth across the room he mar- 
velled at his ability to walk. 

‘Look, Masta Herman suh! Look, Jeng! Ain’ cripped no 
more. Kin walk jes’s good’s yo’ do. Wisht I could walk down to 
the chapel ’n show those nigger saplin’s. Kin I, Masta Herman 
suh?’ 

‘Yo’ goin? to show them wenches tonight, boy.’ Jeng was 
admiring his own bright blue radiance. ‘Wench’s more ’portant’n 
saplin’s. Yo’ got to do a good job on that Fedalia wench. If’n yo’ 
cain’ bust her, yo’ jes’ call on me ’n Pl bust her for yo’. Don’ 
think yo’ kin do it, yo’ so IPI ’n puny like.’ 

‘Kin too,’ Orion was aware of his shortcomings in comparison 
with Jeng and Herman. ‘Ain’ needin’ no bacon rin’ like’n what 
Lucretia Borgia gittin? ready for yo’ *n Masta Herman. She 
a-sayin’ I don’ need it.’ 

First when they arrived downstairs, they had to parade up and 
down before Lucretia Borgia, Mem, and Ellen and then go out 
into the kitchen and show Dido and Orissa. It was not quite 
dark, so Herman suggested that Jeng and Orion take a walk out 
to the barn and then down the lane so that everyone could view 
their finery and, of course, Orion pleaded that he might visit the 
garsonay and the chapel so that he could swagger before them 
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and show them that he could walk without a limp. They were 
back in half an hour, glowing with the success of their excursion. 
The brown suit and the new shoes had quite repaid Orion for all 
he had suffered at the hands of the boys in the chapel and Jeng, 
strutting now like a cock-of-the-walk, felt even bigger and more 
important than when he accompanied Lucretia Borgia. He 
reminded everybody that he was no longer Jeng but Genghis 
Khan and threatened whippings to any luckless buck who forgot 
to address him as such. 

When they had returned from their triumphal march, Herman 
joined them, feeling rather in his own mind like a lamb being led 
to the slaughter, and together they trod the dusty lane to the 
cabins, stepping carefully so the dust would not settle on their 
shoes. 

‘This the first time yo’ ever pestered a wench?’ Jeng winked 
at Herman as he questioned Orion. 

‘First time.’ Orion acknowledged rather sheepishly. 


Lydia was waiting for them in the door of the cabin, nervously 
plaiting the folds of her clean white apron as she ushered them 
inside. Herman could see that a special effort had been made to 
clean the cabin and decorate it, for there were new quilts on the 
beds and a pallet had been made up on the floor. Pine branches 
adorned the shelf over the fireplace and their clean smell per- 
meated the small room. The three girls sat stiffly on chairs 
where the candlelight shone full on their faces. They were as 
Lucretia Borgia had said. One was pretty, with soft curls and a 
heart-shaped face; one was a husky Negress whose short black 
wool had been ticd with myriads of little bows of coloured 
string. The third, who was obviously intended for Orion, was 
little more than a child. They were all dressed in clean osnaburg 
dresses and each wore a white fichu pinned around her throat. 
They were all staring expectantly. 

‘Evening.’ Herman felt that it was almost too formal a 
greeting but he did not know what else to say. 

‘Evenin’,’ they replied in unison without removing their eyes 
from the three men, even though ihey had been advised in 
advance which one they might expect to have. Arabia, feeling 
that she was honoured above all the others by the allotment of 
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Lerman, inventoried the whiteness of his skin and the gold of his 
hair, marvelling at his blondness. Angelique flirted openly with 
Jeng and the little Fedalia grinned shyly up at Orion. These 
three men in their prepossessing clothes were a far cry from the 
bucks they would have later and they were anxious to remember 
all the details of their costumes so that they would have 
something to talk about to the other wenches. Although, of 
course, Herman was the prize, the others were not to be over- 
looked. House servants were ranking members in the plantation 
hierarchy and, despite the fact that only a few days ago Fedalia 
might have been one of the first to ridicule Orion with the 
epithet of ‘Lame Riney’, he was now, in his new clothes and in 
the company of Jeng and Herman, a superior being from another 
world. 

‘Yo’re shore a-lookin’ mighty handsome, Genghis Khan suh, 
Angelique simpered, standing up and sidling up to Jeng like 
some overgrown heifer. ‘Ain’ never in all my days seen no buck 
what’s lockin’ so handsome’s yo’.’ 

He put his arms around her and drew her close. ‘Ain’ jes’ that 
Pse handsome,’ he bragged, ‘look what I got for yo’. He guided 
her hand down to the burgeoning bulge in his crotch. “Tha’s 
what yo’re goin’ get, Angy. How yo’ goin’ to like that?’ 

‘Seem right powerful. Hopin’ it ain’ goin’ to hurt too much.’ 

‘Hurt? Ain’ goin’ to hurt “tall ’ceptin’? maybe for one ll 
minute. Yo’ jes be glad yo’ ain a-gettin’ Masta here. He bigger’n 
me.’ 

Despite himself, Herman found himself responding but, lack- 
ing the aplomb of Jeng, he did nothing more than smile down at 
Arabia, who eyed him demurely from under long lashes. 

‘This here’s Orion.’ Jeng had taken over as master of cere- 
monies, owing to Herman’s shyness. ‘He’s a-goin’ to bust Fedalia 
ifn he kin ’n Masta he a-goin to take Arabia. Well, what we 
waitin’ for?’ 

‘Waiting for you to blow out the candles, Jeng,’ Herman 
suggested. 

‘Whaffor, Masta suh? Better ifn we don’. These wenches 
a-wantin to see what they’s a-goin’ to git. IPn it dark, it goin’ to 
scare ’em.’ He steered Angelique’s big fingers to the small but- 
tons of his shirt. ‘Come on, gal, git started. Yo’ a-goin to body- 
servant me. Yo’ a-goin’ to take off’n all my clothes but be 
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careful. Give ’em to me soon’s yo’ take ’em off so’s I kin fold 
em.’ He pointed to three chairs. ‘That one for yore clothes, 
Masta Herman suh, this one for mine, ’n that one for Orion’s. 
Got to take good care o’ these trogs,’ he advised Angelique as 
she handed him his shirt, which he folded carefully and placed 
on the chair. 

Taking their cue from Angelique, Arabia and Fedalia stood 
up, ready to perform like services on Herman and Orion. In a 
trice the clothes were off and folded and on the chairs and 
although Herrman again suggested blowing out the candles, he 
was overruled by Jeng. 

Orion and Fedalia, being the youngest, were allotted the 
pallet on the floor, while Herman and Arabia shared one bed 
and Jeng and Angelique the other. The light and the fact that he 
had never performed in public before dampened what small 
anticipation Herman had had, yet he saw the wisdom of having 
lights because he found inspiration in the antics of Jeng and 
Angelique, neither of whom seemed to mind if anyone stared at 
them. 

Strangely enough it was Orion who proved the most fettle- 
some. The little Fedalia soon let out a yelp of pain and Jeng, 
who was engaged with the bacon rind, leaned over the edge of 
the bed. 

‘Look, Masta suh! That Orion boy shore a-ridin’. He mos’ 
through even before we gits started. Go on, Orion. Git gallopin’.’ 
But almost before he had the words out of his mouth, Orion 
slumped over the weeping Fedalia. 

‘That boy, he jes’ got one shot in him.’ Jeng laughed. “Now 
yo’-all a-goin’ to see how I breaks in a mare. Yo’ ready, Ange- 
lique gal?’ He did not wait for her to answer and her gasp was 
enough to assure him that he had accomplished his purpose. To 
Herman, who felt he was going to miss the preliminaries of love- 
making, the sight of Jeng’s and Angelique’s writhing bodies was 
sufficient to rouse him. He pulled Arabia to him, feeling her 
warm breath on his face. For a few moments he was oblivious to 
the lights, the others in the cabin, or even the girl beneath him. 
He heard Jeng’s strangulated breathing and the gasps of the 
girls and then he too had finished. Angelique staggered to her 
feet and reached for the tin basin of water with the folded 
towels beside it. 
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‘We ain’ done yet.’ Jeng continued as Master of Ceremonies. 
‘Nex’ time we a-goin’ to shift ’roun’. Which one yo’ want, Masta. 
Yo’ want this big ol’ mule Angelique o’ that little filly Fedalia. 
I’m taking that pretty 1i’1 Arabia.’ 

Herman opted for Fedalia, which left poor Orion to cope with 
the enormous Angelique. This time it was easier for Herman and 
he entered into the spirit of competition along with Jeng and 
Orion. For the second time Orion finished first and when Jeng 
suggested a third switchover, Herman demurred. 

‘Enough for tonight, Jeng. Remember, you’ve got to go back 
to the big house, where Lucretia Borgia is waiting for you.’ 

‘Got nui for her too. Yo’ wantin’ more, Orion?’ 

‘Not if Masta a-sayin’ “no”. 

‘Masta a-sayin’ “no”’ Herman said. ‘We’ve all done our job. 
Time to get back to the house. Come on, Jeng.’ 

Jeng looked at Fedalia longingly but he heaved his legs over 
the side of the bed, dipping the towel into the basin of water. 
‘Well, how yo’ wenches like it?’ he asked. 

‘Liked it with Orion, I did,’ Fedalia said, sidling up to Orion. 
‘He didn’ hurt much but Masta did. Hurt somethin’ awful.’ 

‘Hoo! That ’Rion boy didn’ make me feel nothin’,’ Angelique 
boasted. ‘Masta Genghis Khan, he the best. Course, don’ know 
how the white masta is ’cause he din’ pester me,’ she added re- 
eretfully. “Shore would like to know.’ 

‘Some other time,’ Herman promised her. Now he was anxious 
to quit the cabin with its smell of sweat, musk and sperm. ‘Come 
on, boys, get your trogs on. Don’t bother to put on your boots. 
Just roll your pants up so they won’t get dusty.’ 

Orion eyed his boots wistfully. ‘If’n yo’ don’ min’, Masta 
Herman suh, wishin’ I could wear my boots.’ 

Herman nodded, realising how much it meant to Orion. He 
opened the door of the cabin, taking a long breath of the clean 
night air. Well, he had just witnessed another facet of plantation 
life he had not known existed. Now that he could see it in 
retrospect, 1t wasn’t the chore that he had imagined. And there 
would be others coming along. He needed no further proof of his 
own virility. He had heard that deflowering a virgin was 
sometimes difficult. Men bragged about the ease with which 
they were able to do it, as though it were a great accomplish- 
ment. Now he had done it himself. Of course, Vashti had been 
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supposed to be a virgin but he had always had his doubts. There 
was no doubt about Arabia. The stains on the coverlet showed 
that she had been a ‘purentee virgin’, as Lucretia Borgia would 
have said. 

They dressed and went out, passing Lydia, who was sitting on 
the doorstep. Her house had been signally honoured that night 
and she was aware of her new distinction in the little 
community. 

‘Good night, Masta Herman suh. Good night, Genghis Khan. 
Good night, Orion.’ She bowed before Herman and nodded her 
head before the other two. ‘Hopin’ that them gals behaved 
themselves.’ 

‘They're good girls,’ Herman answered and then with a chorus 
of ‘good-nights’, with Herman in the centre, they strutted up the 
street of cabins, mindful of the eyes that were watching them 
from darkened windows. 

‘When we get to the house, Jeng, go in the kitchen and get the 
soap and towels. Feel like I need a bath.’ 

‘Yes suh, Masta Herman suh. Feel good but water in the crick 
a mite cold.’ | 

‘Be good for us.’ 

They had gone only a few steps when Herman’s mood of 
euphoria changed, He glanced at the black face of Jeng on one 
side of him and the brown face of Orion on the other. Was he 
one of them? Could it be that he was the same as they were? 
Why had he allowed himself to rut with them, making no distinc- 
tion between his white skin and their dark ones. Was he slipping 
down to their level? Was he reverting to the level of that one 
lone African ancestress, nullifying all the white blood that was in 
him? 

He was white. Goddammit, he was and he was going to think 
white from now on. Let him think of those days in Hamburg, 
when his mother led him down to the lake so he could feed the 
swans; when his father took him to the art muscum and showed 
him the paintings of German heroes; when he played football 
with his schoolmates. That was what he must think of. He’d 
never be a slave again, never acknowledge that drop of Negro 
blood that tainted his own. Never! He’d slit his own throat first. 
He must widen the gap between these two fellows and himself; 
preserve the distance; put himself up on the same pedestal as a 
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white man; and realise that there was no common ground 
between his position and theirs. Yes, he would be the white 
master of Falconhurst. He would stop fraternising with these 
two blacks. He was, to all appearances, a white man but he 
could never be a white man if he thought black. 

Again he stole another look at Jeng and then turned to Orion. 
They both looked at him and grinned and he felt the warmth of 
Jeng’s arm around his shoulders. Lieder Gott! What was he 
complaining about? Face it! Had he ever had a better friend 
than Jeng. Had he ever felt as close to Otto, his special friend in 
Hamburg, as he felt towards Jeng? No. And wasn’t Orion 
devoted to him? And what about Lucretia Borgia? She had put 
him where he was. She was as dear as his own mother. Could he 
deny them all the love and devotion and friendship they had 
offered so freely? 

Oh, what was all this business of black and white, of coloured 
blood and white blood? Why must he want to be both black and 
white at the same time? Yet, he must admit it, that’s what he 
was. He was white and yet he was black. He had been free and 
white and he had been black and slave. He could never change 
it. So if he could not change it, why not accept it? Be both! Be 
white! Be black! He linked his arm in Jeng’s and placed the 
other round Orion. Let those who were peeking out the window 
see the white master of Falconhurst walking up the lane arm in 
arm with his two slaves. Let them! 

Jeng slapped him on his back. “We shore know how to pester, 
don’ we, Masta Herman?’ 

“N I do too, don’ I, Masta Herman?’ Orion asked. ‘I 
quicker’n Jeng.’ 

‘We all do, Herman answered. 


Far away in Paris, a young man was sitting and writing as 
though the words flowed from his pen so fast he could not get 
them down on paper. He too was an octoroon — his white blood 
tinged with black. He had never seen nor heard of these three 
fellows walking along this dusty lane in Alabama. He never 
would. Yet perhaps something of the spirit that existed between 
the three of them that night was borne through some unknown 
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waves of thought transference to him. He laid down his pen and 
raised his head as though he were listening, then picked up the 
pen again and wrote a flourished ‘finis’ to his manuscript. 
Reaching for a clean sheet of foolscap, he inscripted the title 
The Three Musketeers by Alexandre Dumas and under the title 
wrote: ‘All for one and one for all.’ 
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IT seemed, by the air of general festivity at 
Falconhurst, that everyone on the plantation had been invited to 
the musical given by the Misses Rowe. Neither Lucretia Borgia 
nor Jeng went out to oversee fields or cabins that morning and, 
despite the mirrorlike appearance of their boots, both Jeng and 
Orion polished and repolished them until they shone like black 
mirrors. Herman’s boots — the one new article of apparel he had 
had when he left New Orleans — were also polished with liberal 
applications of soot and oil. Ellen felt that their shirts needed 
washing and pressing after they had worn them to the cabins the 
night before and she was busy the whole morning with the three 
shirts, taking infinite pains in heating the little irons she used for 
ruffles and ruchings. Lucretia Borgia herself brushed every speck 
of dust from their three suits and, feeling that the day must be 
signalised in some special way, ordered a big dinner of fried 
chicken and ham, which took Dido and Orissa the whole morning 
to prepare. Out in the barn Priam and his boys went over the 
chaise until it glistened. The horses were curried and brushed 
until they also shone along with all the rest and the harness was 
equally glittering. 
Immediately after the noonday meal Herman, Jeng and Orion 
repaired to the creek and bathed themselves, again rubbing their 
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damp bodies with mint leaves and, in addition, leaves of lemon 
verbena, which Lucretia Borgia had found growing in the tangle 
that surrounded the house. They were dressed, the horses were 
harnessed, and the chaise at the door at one o’clock but Mem 
advised them it would only take about an hour to drive to the 
Rowe place, so they had an hour to wait. Lucretia Borgia for- 
bade Jeng or Orion to sit down, saying it would crease their 
clothes, so they stood stiffly on the gallery, with Orion running 
into the house every few minutes to see if, perchance, it might be 
time to leave. 

Herman found himself rather anticipating his entry into 
Benson society. As far as he could remember, his last social 
event had been a dinner that he and his father had attended at 
the home of a great uncle in Hamburg (his mother had not been 
invited). He remembered the panelled rooms, the porcelain 
stove, and the elaborate toilettes of the ladies, as well as the 
roast goose and the delicious pastries. Now, once again, he was 
to be where white people would predominate. It was something 
to anticipate after the months he had spent at Falconhurst. 

Orion, after the twentieth look at the clock, announced that it 
was two o’clock and they started off. Jeng, the cockade of 
ribbons flying from his hat, sat up so straight in the seat that he 
appeared to have a poker rammed up his back. Herman sat 
beside him and Orion, whose presence was entirely unnecessary, 
sat on a low stool between the two of them. There was really no 
reason why Orion should go along—he would have no duties — 
but he was as much a part of Herman’s accoutrement as his hat. 

The sun was shining; the fields were green; the sky was blue; 
and they rolled along, lulled by the regular clip-clop of the trot- 
ting horses and the gentle swaying of the chaise. Herman started 
to sing some of the old German lieder he remembered hearing as 
a child and, although he was mainly off-key and had no voice, 
the strange words and the lilting tunes seemed wonderful to Jeng 
and Orion. They passed two or three other carriages, their 
occupants dressed in their best finery, and Herman supposed 
that they were also bound for the Rowe place. 

The Rowe house sat at the end of a long lance of sweet gums, 
so that there was only a vista of red brick and towcring white 
columns to be seen from the road, but as they traversed the lane 
and came in full view of the house, Herman could see that it 
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had, at one time, possessed pretensions of grandeur. Now, 
however, the front portico was sagging and one of the Ionic 
columns had been replaced by a tree trunk, which had been 
white-washed so its incongruity would not be so apparent from 
the road. There was a general air of dilapidation about the place 
but this had been as artfully concealed as possible by well-tended 
gardens and vines trained to hide defects. Major repairs had 
been neglected but work that women could do had been metic- 
ulously taken care of. Carriages, chaises, one or two coaches, and 
even farm wagons were drawn up under the shade of the trees. 
The coachmen and servants who had accompanied their masters 
were gathered together into little groups, making the most of 
their own opportunity to see the servants from other plantations 
and hear the news and gossip. The lower gallery of the big house 
was filled with a bevy of pastel gowns and, as the Falconhurst 
chaise drew up to the steps, the buzz of conversation and the 
fluttering of fans stopped. All eyes were centred on Herman. 

Jeng leaped out to stand attention at the horses’ heads and 
Orion, remembering his instructions, jumped out, taking his stool 
with him, and placed it so that Herman could step onto it from 
the coach. The silence continued and the stares became bolder as 
he walked up the steps towards the two ladies who stood at the 
top. These, he imagined, must be the Misses Rowe. One was 
tall, angular, and most evidently the elder. She had a long, 
leather-coloured, bony face, vaguely reminiscent of a horse, with 
hair drawn severely back and skewered in a bun behind. Her 
dress of dead-leaf taffeta trimmed with dusty black velvet only 
accentuated the muddiness of her complexion. The younger was 
plump and short with a face like unbaked dough and a frizz of 
curled blonde hair. She was beruffled and bedecked in a dress of 
some thin pink material, which billowed around her like a vast 
tent. Although the older sister wore no jewels, the pink vision 
was hung with them. 

‘Herman Hengst, at your service’ — Herman clicked his heels 
together in the best Junker tradition and bowed stiffly from the 
waist — ‘from Falconhurst.’ 

‘So happy to know yo’, Mista Hengst,’ The tall dark woman 
extended a calloused hand. ‘Pm Miz Ellybee Rowe ’n this is my 
sister’ — she indicated the plump one —‘Miz Abby Ruth.’ 

‘Chahmed, Mista Hengst, jes’ positively delighted to make 
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yore ’quaintance,’ Miss Abby Ruth said, preempting Herman. 
‘Oh, yo’ naughty man, yo! Yo’ bin at Falconhurst all this time 
’n ain’ never come to call on us. We jes’ gotta punish you, dear 
Mista Hengst.’ She insinuated a pudgy white hand under his 
elbow. ‘’N everyone here jes’ a-dyin’ to meet up with yo’, so’s 
I’m a-goin’ to take yo’ roun’ ’n introduce yo’ to everybody.’ Her 
hand on Herman’s arm had immediately become possessive and 
he felt himself propelled along the gallery, feeling quite certain 
that he was the compelling reason for the whole assemblage. 

He remembered none of the names that Miss Abby Ruth 
mumbled but he bowed, shook hands, and paid vague com- 
pliments to the ladies. When he was introduced to Lewis 
Gasaway and his colourless wife, he felt he had, at long length, 
met an old friend and would have lingered, feeling that it was 
possible to talk to Lewis, but Miss Abby Ruth, who had now 
definitely established her proprietary interest in him, whisked 
him away. More strange faces followed until he was presented to 
the same florid gentleman he had met at Remmick’s tavern. 

‘Mista Hengst, Major Gray said, extending his hand. ‘Good 
to see yo’ again. Meet Missus Gray.’ 

Herman dutifully shook hands with a lady upholstered in 
violet satin. 

‘Bin a-thinkin’ *bout yo’, Mista Hengst suh?’ Gray peered at 
him as though trying to imprint his features on his memory. 
‘Never forget a face. Goin’ to talk with yo’ later after dear Miz 
Abby Ruth ’n her charming sister regale us with their beautiful 
music. Glad to see yo’ ’gain, Mista Hengst. Hopin’ we a-goin’ to 
have the pleasure o’ seein’ yo’ at Graywood soon but cain’ 
promise no music like’n yo’ goin’ to hear this afternoon.’ 

Herman sighed with inward relief. If old Gray had recognised 
him for what he really was, he certainly would not be inviting 
him to his home. Well, one dangerous shoal had been passed and 
he could sail into smoother waters. 

Miss Abby Ruth had completed the circuit of the gallery and 
now, still on Herman’s arm, she led the way, followed by Miss 
Ellybee through the wide doors and into the hall, then through a 
pillared archway into a large room that ran the entire length of 
the house. It was now almost completely filled with chairs, all 
facing towards the farther end, where a gilt harp and a harpsi- 
chord faced the assemblage. 
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Ile anticipated being quit of her. The strange odour of white 
flesh mingled with heliotrope nauseated him. The rice powder on 
her face had begun to streak with sweat and dark patches of 
moisture appeared under her armpits. Strange that now, with 
this overdressed, empty-headed woman on his arm, he should 
long for the Negro musk he had always felt had been distasteful. 
Something about it seemed more honest than this mingling of 
scent and stale body odour. He wondered when the last time was 
that Abby Ruth had bathed. But he was not to be let off so 
casily. She did not relinquish her hold on his arm until she had 
led him to the harp. 

‘Wishin’ yo’ to turn the music for me.’ She fluttered her 
eyelids at him. ‘Have to stop playin’ ifn I does it for myself.’ 
She seated herself in the little gilt chair, which seemed hardly 
strong enough to support her, and lifted her arms to let fall the 
ruffles of lace around her hands. The action exposed her arms — 
soft, white, and flabby. 

‘But Miss Abby Ruth.’ He searched vainly for an excuse, so 
that he would not have to stand conspicuously before the assem- 
blage. ‘I know nothing about music. I’d have no idea when it was 
the right time to turn the pages.’ 

She waved her hands in the air, which was supposed to drain 
the blood from them and leave them marble white. 

‘Laws, Mista Hengst, yo’ don’ need to know. I whisper when 
it’s time. ’Sides’—she lowered her voice —‘all those ladies plum’ 
iealous ọ me, a-having such a handsome cavalier.’ 

There was no way of avoiding it. He stood stiffly behind her 
chair while Miss Ellybee made her way up the aisle and settled 
herself at the harpsichord. Followed then a polite clapping, to 
which both Miss Ellybee and Miss Abby Ruth responded with 
modishly bowed heads. 

‘My papa paid five hundred dollars for this harp,’ Miss Abby 
Ruth said, plucking at one or two strings to test their tone. ‘Ain’ 
one like it nowhere ’roun’.’ 

Irs a beautiful instrument,’ Herman whispered in reply, 
despite the fact that he could see the gold leaf scaling from the 
bare-assed little amours that were embossed on it. 

Miss Abby Ruth looked at Miss Ellybee and Miss Ellybee 
stared back and then Miss Ellybee nodded her head and struck a 
chord on the harpsichord, whereupon Miss Abby Ruth’s fingers 
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swept the strings and Miss Ellybee started to sing. Her voice, 
altogether inadequate to the flashy piece she had chosen, cracked 
in the higher registers but she played only the louder to cover 
the defects. Poor Miss Abby Ruth was several bars behind her 
and try as she might, she never did catch up. Herman, cued by a 
loud hiss from Miss Abby Ruth, turned the pages. When they 
had finished, there was another polite clapping of mitted hands 
and the next number was a harpsichord solo by Miss Ellybee, 
during which Herman had to stand stock still with the realisation 
that more people were looking at him than at the performer. 
Then it was Miss Abby Ruth’s turn to show her virtuosity on the 
harp, which included many swanlike glissandos and a frantic 
plucking of strings. The concert continued with several more 
numbers by them both, either singly or together, and Herman, 
standing first on one foot and then on the other, thought it would 
never end. He had a compelling desire to urinate. Finally the 
concert drew to its close and once more Herman found himself 
in tow by Miss Abby Ruth, who piloted him to a cut glass punch 
bowl, where a tepid red raspberry shrub was ladled out by an 
octogenarian Negro. 

Now Miss Abby Ruth had become truly proprietary and 
addressed him by his first name. ‘Don’ yo’ think so, Herman?’ 
and ‘Herman says ...’ and ‘What’s yore ’pinion on that, 
Herman?’ He had a feeling that unless he got away from her 
soon, she would be announcing their betrothal. 

The desire to urinate, even more urgent now after the glass of 
raspberry shrub, was so strong that he had to excuse himself. 
Major Gray was standing nearby and even his florid face seemed 
welcome. Herman approached him, waiting a long minute for 
him to finish his conversation, and then whispered, ‘Major, 
where can a man piss around here?’ 

‘Ain’ many men ever pissed on this place.’ The Major enjoyed 
his own joke. ‘Mayhap we supposed to squat ourselves down to 
do it but we kin always try the barn. Got to let it out myself. 
Come on. les go.’ He skilfully steered Herman through the press 
by the punch bowl and out on to the gallery. Lewis Gasaway was 
standing there and he joined them, admitting that he too could 
stand an emptying of his bladder. 

‘Bin a-botherin’ me, Mista Hengst, jes’ where I saw yo’ afore 
’'n it come to me.’ Gray latched onto Herman’s arm. ‘Woke up 
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ina middle o’ the night ’n there it was, plain’s day where I saw 
yo’. “Twas at a sale at Mista Sly’s in N’Orleans ’n that must of 
been *bout three, four years ago. Have a feelin’ that yo’ was 
a-sittin? right in front œ me. Now tell me ifn I’m not 
right.’ 

Herman realised that the old man probably was right except 
that Herman had been on the vendue table rather than sitting as 
one of the buyers. It was at a sale at Sly’s that he had been sold 
to Roche. Undoubtedly Gray had seen him. He felt, however, 
that it would be safer to deny his presence there unequivocally 
rather than to have Gray give the matter more thought. 

Tm afraid you’re wrong, Major. Three years ago I was still in 
Germany. Sailed from Germany to Mexico and landed in Tam- 
pico and from there went to Monterey. Went from Monterey up 
into Texas and it was there that I met Hammond Maxwell. I’ve 
only been in New Orleans once and that was when I passed 
through on my way here to Benson. Stayed overnight there at the 
St Louis Hotel and that is my only experience with the city.’ 

‘Could of sworn it was yo’ I seen at that sale. Could have 
sworn it.’ 

‘Couldn’ of been, Major.’ Lewis Gasaway came to Herman’s 
aid. ‘Herman’s bin in Texas with Ham.’ 

‘Could of sworn it.” The Major was loath to relinquish his 
claim. 

‘You know, Major’ — Herman was willing to help the old man 
save face—‘we Germans all look pretty much alike with our 
blond hair and white skin. One Dutchman looks about like 
another and there are many Germans in New Orleans. Probably 
it was somebody that looked like me. If you were to stand on a 
street corner in Hamburg, you’d see ten men pass by in half an 
hour, any one of which could well be my twin brother.’ He 
swung around quickly, attracted by shouts and scuffling. “What’s 
that?’ 

‘Jes’ some © the bucks a-roughin’ it up, I reckon.’ Gasaway 
seemed to take it aS a matter of course. ‘Bucks from other 
plantations get together ’n start braggin’ ’n sooner ’r later a fight 
stars. Always does. Jes’ hope none o’ them bucks a-totin’ razors, 
tha’s all? 

‘Perhaps wed better go and see. Don’t want either of my boys 
cut up.’ Breaking into a run, he led them around the corner of 
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the barn. It was fortunate that he had come. A weeping Orion 
stood disconsolately behind a belligerent Jeng, who, with fists 
doubled up, taunted another buck rising slowly from the ground. 

‘IPn yo’ wants more, jes’ step up here ’n git it.’ Jeng flour- 
ished a hamlike fist. ‘What if’n this boy do limp a li’1? Ain’ his 
fault ’n ain’ hearin’ no words ’bout him. He a Falconhurst boy ’n 
a Falconhurst boy what limps is a damn sight better’n any other 
nigger anyhow.’ 

‘Falconhurst niggers!’ Another buck edged his way towards 
Jeng. ‘They jes’ raised for to sell. Ain’ no quality ’bout Fal- 
conhurst niggers. Ain’ no quality ’bout Falconhurst white folks 
neither. They jes’ nigger traders. Jes’ low-down nigger traders. 
Ain’ quality folkses.’ 

‘Yo’ aimin’ to git the shit knocked out’n yo’?’ Jeng swung 
around to face his latest taunter. 

Herman was near enough to see the stealthy movement of the 
fellow on the ground. He saw his hand steal inside his shirt, saw 
it tug as though breaking a string, and then saw the glint of steel 
in the boy’s hand. But Orion had seen it too. He jumped from 
behind Jeng, landing with both feet on the half-recumbent 
fellow. In a frenzy of rage, he started kicking, his heavily shod 
shoe crashing into the boy’s head. Orion’s face was contorted 
into a grim mask. His actions were entirely beyond his control. 
All the cruel martyrdom he had suffered was bursting forth in a 
flood of murderous rage. 

‘Hey, hey! Stop, Orion!’ Herman ran up to him and tried to 
drag the kicking, screaming boy away from his victim but Orion 
was so blinded by rage he didn’t recognise Herman but 
continued to kick at the fellow on the ground until, with Jeng 
pinioning his legs and Herman holding his arms, they finally 
subdued him. 

‘What’s going on here?’ Herman turned to the fellow who had 
been talking about Falconhurst. ‘What were you saying about 
Falconhurst?’ 

‘Nothin’, Masta suh, jes’ nothin’. We jes’ funnin’.’ 

The one on the ground did not move. Herman pointed to him. 
“You call that funning when a man carries a knife.’ He 
brandished the knife he had taken from Orion’s fingers, ‘Whose 
boy are you?’ 

‘Belong to Masta Crippen, suh, what come from Merrymead.’ 
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Herman turned to Lewis Gasaway. ‘You know this Mr 
Crippen?’ 

‘Git him for yo’ ifn yo’ wants. °N I know that other boy.’ He 
pointed to the one still stretched out on the ground. “He belongs 
to Si Countway, o’ Countways.’ 

‘Then get me Mr Countway too.’ He leaned over the fellow on 
the ground. Much to his surprise he saw that his head had been 
crushed from the blows of Orion’s heavy boot. Blood and brains 
were seeping from it into the grey dust. The boy was dead. Just 
as he straightened up, Lewis Gasaway came around the corner of 
the barn with two men. 

‘Are you gentlemen the owners of these boys?’ Herman 
pointed to the one beside him and the one on the ground. 

‘That my Veal? One of the men pointed to the slave beside 
Herman. 

‘°N that my Brandy. Wha’ happened to him?’ Countway, the 
boy’s owner, nudged the lifeless body with his foot. 

‘I regret to say he’s dead.’ Herman was genuinely shocked. 
‘He threatened one of my boys with a knife and the other 
attacked him. He had no intention, I am sure, of killing him but 
your boy is dead.’ 

‘Want to ’pologise, Mista Hengst. That Brandy a mean 
bastard but never thought he’d tote a knife. Shore ain’ safe for 
white folks with niggers totin’ knives.’ He prodded the body with 
his foot. ‘Right good-lookin’ buck he was, though.’ His voice 
caught in his throat. ‘Slave trader jes’ offered me a thousan’ 
dollars for him but didn’ take it ’cause Brandy he the only boy I 
got to cover my wenches. All my other bucks too old.’ 

Herman noticed the frayed cuffs and the almost greenish 
colour of Countway’s black coat. He realised what the loss of 
this strong young buck would mean to the man. 

‘Now, Mr Countway, I consider the death of your boy entirely 
my responsibility because one of my boys caused it. Pm not 
blaming him. He was only protecting my other boy but there 1s 
no reason why you should be out of pocket because of it. Tell 
you what, Mr Countway. If you will drive over to Falconhurst 
tomorrow morning, I’ll line up twenty of our best boys and you 
can take your pick of any one of them to replace this boy here. 
It’s the least I can do.’ 

Any regrets that Countway might have had had been entirely 
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dissipated in the unusual good fortune that had befallen him. To 
have a Falconhurst buck was something he had never antici- 
pated. Not only would the Falconhurst boy be worth twice as 
much as the one that had been killed but merely owning a nigger 
of the Falconhurst breed would add to his prestige in the 
community. 

‘Now yo’ don’ have to do that, Mista Hengst. Wan’ yore fault 
tall. Don’ wan’ that yo’ should feel under no obligation.’ The 
words were merely a polite demurral. 

‘Tll expect you tomorrow morning, Mr Countway.’ 

‘Well, thank-ee, Mista Hengst, thank-ee kindly. If’n one of 
yore boys’ll help me load this critter into my wagon, PIl cart him 
off ’n git him buried afore he a-startin’ to stink.’ 

The other owner, Crippen, stepped up with outstretched 
hand. ‘Wishin’ my boy the one what got kilt. Shore admire to 
have me a Falconhurst buck. Mr Countway right fortunate, he is. 
Tell yo? what, Mista Hengst. If’n yo’ll come over to my place 
when yo’ finishes up with Mista Countway, like yo’ both to see 
me hang up this Veal ’n strip him down. Goin’ to flog the shit 
outa him. He got it a-comin’ to him, ain’ yo’, Veal?’ He reached 
out and slapped the boy across the face. ‘Shamin’ me afore all 
these people.’ 

‘Thank you, sir? Herman shook hands with Crippen. ‘PI not 
be able to come over but I know you won’t spare the lash, sir. 
Troublemakers need it. Jeng, you help Mr Countway, and Orion, 
you get up in the chaise and when you get through, Jeng, you get 
in there too and don’t either of you get out again until we leave. 
And now, gentlemen’ — he turned to the white men around him — 
‘if I had anything more substantial to offer you than Miss Abby 
Ruth’s raspberry shrub, Pd invite you all to have a drink.’ 

Major Gray reached under the tail of his coat and brought out 
a flask. ‘Havin’ had Miz Abby Ruth’s raspberry shrub before, I 
came prepared.’ He wiped the neck of the bottle with the palm 
of his hand and passed it to Herman, who passed it around. Each 
took a healthy swig. 

They all sauntered back to the house together. iferman felt 
that he had made the grade and that he was fully accepted as 
one of them. He linked his arm in that of Major Gray. ‘Sorry I 
hadn’t met you in New Orleans, Major. We'd have had ourselves 
a night on the town.’ 
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‘Now wouldn’t we of, though.’ Se winked at Herman. ‘’N ifn 
yo want to take my advice, you'll jes’ put some distance ’tween 
yo `n Miz Abby Ruth. She’s out husban’-huntin’, that one. New 
pair œ pants come ’round here ’n she pricks up her ears jes’ 
lixe’n a setter bitch. Feel sorry for her, though. Pretty hard on a 
white woman. White men not gittin? much, he kin al’ays bed 
hisself with a wench but a white woman she jes’ cain’ call in a 
buck ’n have him service her.’ His voice dropped to a whisper. 
‘But hear that it’s done. Yes suh, Mista Hengst, hear it’s bein’ 
done but how any respectable Southern lady could bed herself 
with a nigger’s more’n I kin understand.’ 

The other guests were taking their leave when Herman 
returned to the house with the rest to stand in line to shake 
hands with their hostesses. When it came his turn to take Miss 
Ellybee’s hand, she shook it effusively and passed him on to Miss 
Abby Ruth. 

‘Wonderin’, Herman’ -she eyed him coyly -—‘if’n yo’ couldn’ 
stop *n partake o’ a slight collation with us after the rest’s gone. 
Jes’ pot luck, min’ yo’, but might’ly please to have yo’. 

He felt he had to repay her in some way for the disappoint- 
ment he was about to inflict on her, so he raised her pudgy hand 
to his lips. 

‘I am desolated, Miss Abby Ruth, completely desolated, but I 
cannot. I really should not have come this afternoon as we are 
expecting a man from New Orleans who is interested in 
purchasing some stock at Falconhurst but I could not cheat 
myself out of the pleasure of hearing you play. It was divine, 
Miss Abby Ruth. I have heard the harp played in Berlin and 
Paris but never with as much feeling as you played this 
afternoon. So I must hurry back. Sometime you and your sister 
must visit me at Falconhurst.’ 

Her smile sagged. She and Ellybee had spent hours preparing 
a dinner but she brightened up. ‘Jes’ will, Herman, jes’ will.’ 

He left them, walking over to his carriage, where Jeng and 
Orion were sitting. Just as they were ready to drive off, Major 
Crray came over, his hand inside his coat. Looking around to see 
that nobody observed him, he drew out another flask. ‘Jes’ 
wanted to give yo’ something to take the taste o’ that raspberry 
shrub out’n yore mouth.’ 

Herman thanked him and later, when they were a few miles 
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down the road, Herman uncorked the bottle. He passed it to 
Orion. ‘Take a drink, boy. Fm not going to scold you for what 
you did, Orion. It was a terrible thing you did today. Killing a 
man is always terrible but I know why you did it. You were 
protecting Jeng.’ 

Orion took a healthy swallow, sputtered, and gasped. “The 
enormity of what he had done seemed to dawn on him for the 
first time. ‘Didn’ mean to kill that Brandy boy, Masta Herman 
suh. But he make me awful mad when he a-sayin’ things “bout 
Falconhurst niggers bein’ no-’count ’n Falconhurst white folk 
too. Saw him a-reachin’ for that knife ’n knowed that Jeng didn’t 
see it. Knowed he a-goin’ to use that knife on Jeng ’n Jeng my 
frien’. Loves Jeng, I do, Masta Herman suh. Course nots much’s 
I love yo’ but Jeng he good to me. They a-siartin’ to talk “bout 
me a-limpin’ ’n Jeng he stuck up for me. He pertecktin’ me. 
Mayhap you'd better strip me down ’n whop me, Masta Herman 
suh.’ 

Herman passed the bottle to Jeng, who gulped at it but, being 
accustomed to sampling toddies, he did not react as Orion had. 
He handed the bottle back to Herman and laid his hand on 
Orion’s head. ‘Never did think OP Orion a-goin’ to kick that 
Brandy like’n he did. Didn’ think he had it in him. He never fit 
with the boys over to Falconhurst no matter how much they 
pester him.’ 

Orion squared his shoulders between Jeng’s and Herman's 
knecs. ‘Didn’ min’ them Falconhurst niggers a-plaguin’ me. They 
jes’ makin’ fun o’ me, tha’s all. But these niggers a-makin’ fun o’ 
Masta Herman ’n Falconhurst ’n that gits me mad. Bash any 
goddam nigger’s head in if’n he say one word ’gainst my Masta 
Herman. Yo’ a-goin’ to whop me, Masta Herman, suh?’ 

The liquor felt hot and comfortable in Herman’s stomach. He 
too patted Orion’s head. ‘Ain’ a-goin’ to whop yo’, Orion. Shore 
ain’. He did not realise that he was talking like them. ‘Right 
proud © yo’, I am. Goin’ to make yo’ my bodyguard’s well’s my 
body servant. But jes’ don’ think yod better go ‘round 
a-stompin’ folks to death. Ain’ right.’ 

The horse slowed down to a walk but they didn’t notice. Soon 
the bottle was empty and Herman tossed it out. They were all 
drunk — rip-roaring, happily drunk. 

‘Le’s not stop at the big house an’ we git to Falconhurst,’ Jeng 
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whooped. ‘Les git us down to Lydia’s cabin ’n throw it inter 
them three wenches ’gain. How “bout it, Masta Herman suh?’ 

‘What yo’ say, Rion?’ Herman leaned drunkenly forward. 

Orion giggled. ‘Thinkin’ we better git to the big house o’ Luc- 
retia Borgia she a-goin’ to whale us.’ 

Herman sobered up slightly. ‘Reckon yo’ right, ’Rion. Jes’ 
reckon yo’ right. Lucretia Borgia she right likely to snake us all 
ifn we don’ behave. When we a-goin’ to git some more wenches 
comin’ ’roun’ ready to git busted, Jeng?’ 

‘Right soon, Masta Herman suh, right soon.’ Lucretia Borgia’s 
name had sobered Jeng up too. He tightened the reins and 
clucked at the horses. ‘Better git us home, Masta Herman suh.’ 

Once again there was a white master and two Negro servants 
in the chaise. 
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THE long, hot summer days passed gradually 
and uneventfully into long, hot summer weeks and these in turn 
into long, hot summer months. Life at Falconhurst passed peace- 
fully through the stages of planting, cultivating, and harvesting. 
Herman caught on quickly and soon became far more than Luc- 
retia Borgias supernumerary. Although he still remained 
woefully ignorant of the agricultural side of Falconhurst, he 
became more and more adept in the supervision of the slave herd 
and, as this was Falconhurst’s chief crop, he proved his worth, 
receiving commendations from Lucretia Borgia. 

At his suggestion several reforms were instituted that did 
much to improve the status of the Negroes. He formed a minor 
court of justice, which sat every evening, during which he was 
judge and jury. He allowed defendants to testify on their own 
behalf, called witnesses, and heard the complaints of the head 
men. Then, when he had fixed the blame in his own mind, he 
meted out justice. He had no sympathy for miscreants and 
Pharaoh was kept busy wielding the whip, yet Herman was sure 
that only the deserving were punished and he attended every 
punishment to make sure that only the allowed number of strokes 
were carried out and that the recipient’s value was not destroyed 
by telltale weals on his back. He attended periodic examinations 
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of all slaves to see if any had developed physical in- 
juries that needed medical attention such as Doc Redfield 
could administer. Seeing the need for a comfortable place for 
ailing slaves, he enlarged the old pest house, whitewashed its 
interior, and placed cots in it. Fortunately it was seldom 
used and most of its occupants were those recovering from whip- 
pings. 

Another thing he did was to lower the age at which bucks 
were put to servicing wenches, with the realisation that both 
sexes needed this physical outlet. This he did despite Lucretia 
Borgia’s warnings that young bucks did not have good sap. After, 
however, getting her permission to proceed with this as an 
experiment, he was able to point out several impregnated wen- 
ches, which seemed to convince her that the youth of the sires 
had nothing to do with their fertility. 

Herman was a great believer in the body-building and 
muscle-building power of milk, eggs, and clabber and insisted 
that these be included in the diet of every slave. To increase the 
supply of meat he trained three of the boys as hunters, teaching 
them how to shoot. The game they were able to bring in added 
to the meat rations and they were no longer entirely dependent 
on chicken, pork, and an occasional beef. They shot everything 
that moved on four legs or two, but the squirrels, deer, and quail 
were sometimes sent to the big house, while the possum, gophers, 
muskrats, and crows were consigned to the big pot, where the 
servants’ meals were prepared. 

Remembering the fun he had had in Germany in playing com- 
petitive games, he organised teams and taught the boys how to 
play games. Also, recalling the body-building potential of the 
German Turn-Vereins, he held muscle-building classes for young 
bucks who, when they found their muscles growing, strutted 
around like pouter pigeons, with chests thrown out and bellies 
drawn in. He did not realise how scientifically he was going 
about his production of a superior breed of slaves but the results 
began to be evident in the superb musculature and carriage of 
the Falconhurst bucks. 

Far from being the onerous task he had at first anticipated, 
his privilege of droit de seigneur became enjoyable but he always 
insisted that Jeng and Orion accompany him on such excursions. 
Once or twice he had attempted a defloration alone but he dis- 
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covered that much of the picasure he took in it was from the 
nearness of Jeng and Orion. That his endeavours were bringing 
fruit was later proven by the birth of several lgit-skinned 
infants who had, of necessity, to be his own, as there was no 
other person at Falconhurst with sufficient white blood to pro- 
duce them. He discovered that he could regard them quite dis- 
passionately without any feeling of having produced them, and 
they meant no more to him than the black babics that were born. 
The fact that he had sired them seemed so remote and unim- 
portant, so casual and unrelated to himself that he never 
developed any affection for them. 

Although he still slept with Ellen, he had found that the first 
wild frenzy of their love had vanished and although he still 
enjoyed being with her at night, it had become more a matter oi 
habit than the frantic passion he had experienced at first. He 
knew now what the term ‘bed wench’ meant. It was merely a 
convenience, like the chamber pot under his bed. One merely 
took it for granted and it was there when he wanted to use it. He 
found he was enjoying the variety of those wenches he was 
initiating, along with Jeng and Orion, far more than he was the 
repetitious attentions of Ellen, although he realised that her love 
for him was increasing as his for her waned. With the ever- 
present necessity for taking precautions that she not become 
pregnant, their relations were limited and he could not enjoy 
himself as fully with her as he did with the young wenches who 
delighted in pleasing their white master. He had come to under- 
stand why men set such a store by virgins. There was an added 
fillip in the realisation that he was the first man they had ever 
known. He discovered that inflicting pain gave him an even 
greater enjoyment and he was sometimes unnecessarily rough 
with them in order to increase his own pleasure. 

His life continued to be one of a black environment. The 
social event at the Misses Rowe’s had been followed by others 
and he had been invited to several of the big houses of the 
neighbourhood, including Major Gray’s and Lewis Gasaway’s. 
But these were isolated events. Most of his time was spent with 
Negroes and in their company. Nobody, as far as he could see, 
had the faintest suspicion of his own slave background and for- 
tunately nobody had ever questioned Charies’ absence. His grave 
had grown up to a tangle of sunflowers and convolvulus and even 
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Old Lucy had almost forgotten that it was there, adjacent to her 
cabin. 

Both Jeng and Orion had progressed far under Herman’s tute- 
lage and, by constant association with him, were losing their 
slave lingo and adopting a more refined manner of speaking. 
Jeng also, though he would admit it to nobody but Herman, was 
tiring of his forced attentions on Lucretia Borgia and he too wel- 
comed the change to the younger, even though less ardent, girls 
in the cabins. With his corrective shoes Orion limped scarcely at 
all now and the good food and better living conditions at the big 
house had started to fill out his frame and add musculature to 
his arms and shoulders. Even his poor leg was filling out and 
becoming stronger. 

Recently Doc Redfield had become an infrequent visitor at 
Falconhurst. He too had been stricken with rheumatism and as a 
result he went out less and less. On his rare appearances at Fal- 
conhurst he gave unstinting approval to the job Lucretia Borgia 
and Herman were doing. Never before had Falconhurst been 
more prosperous. Its fields were burgeoning with harvests, its 
Negroes were sleek, well-fed, handsome, and productive. There 
were babies and small children in the nursery, pregnant girls in 
the birthing house, adolescent boys in the chapel, young girls in 
the cabins, and young bucks in the garsonay and, according to 
Lucretia Borgia, not one of them with a flaw of any kind —not as 
much as a pimple to mar the smooth satin of their skins. 

One evening, when the heat of Herman’s fourth summer at 
Falconhurst had turned into the first chill of autumn, they were 
gathered together in the kitchen, seeking the warmth of the fire 
in the big fireplace. Lucretia Borgia pushed back the book she 
had been reading (Herman had managed to find a primer for her 
in Benson) and, with her lips settled in the grim line that usually 
preceded an announcement of importance, she looked across the 
table at Herman. 

‘Yo’re a-goin’ to N’Orleans,’ she announced. 

It took a few moments for her words to penetrate his con- 
sciousness. ‘Whatever for?’ he asked. ‘Believe me, that’s the last 
place on earth I ever want to go. Remember, that’s where I 
came from. I’d be sure to be recognised. Don’t forget, I stood up 
on the vendue table at Sly’s for everyone to see.’ 

She negated his words with a shake of her head. ‘Lotsa differ- 
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ence now, son. This time yo’ go back to N’Orlcans like’n a white 
man. Yo’re the overseer © Falconhurst Plantation. Atm nobody 
a-goin’ to think that Mista Herman Hengst onct stood on the 
vendue table at Sly’s ’n tha’s jes’ where yo’ a-goin’.’ 

‘Sly will remember me. He sold me.’ 

“N that Major Gray he saw yo’ sol’ but he don’ know yo’ the 
same one. Niggcr’s a nigger, servants a servant, white man’s a 
white man. Yo’ sce a man up on the vendue table ’n_ yo’ 
a-knowin’ he a nigger ’n a servant for life, even ifn he look 
white. Yo’ a-knowin’ he there to be sold. But yo’ see a white man 
a-sittin? down with white men ’n a biddin’ for a servant, yo’ 
a-thinkin’ he neither a nigger nor a servant. Cain’ ’splain it but it 
work that way.’ She shook her head knowingly. ‘Man sees what 
he a-wantin’ to see. Man want to see a nigger he see a nigger. 
Man want to see a white man, he see a white man. ’Sides,’ she 
added with condescending look at Herman and Jeng, ‘men ain’ 
so smarts women. Men like’n a lot o’ cattle. They all thinks 
alike. But women now — they thinks different.’ 

He pondered her statement a moment. Perhaps she was right. 
He had no difficulty in pulling the wool over the eyes of the 
menfolk around Benson but, to refute her statement, he had had 
no difficulty with the women either — witness Miss Abby Ruth. 
‘You mean, he asked Lucretia Borgia, ‘that whereas a man 
cannot always tell the difference between a white man and a 
mustee, a woman can?’ 

‘If'n’ — Lucretia Borgia put a special stress on the condi- 
tional —‘she bed herself with him.’ Her laughter was as hearty as 
the slap she gave Herman on the back. ‘Then she know. Damn 
shore! White woman bed herself with yo’, she know she ain’ 
a-gettin’ no purentee white man. All white men they right puny. 
Tha’s why all white women they a-lookin’ so crabbed-like. Ain’ 
never had no real fun. Feels sorry for ’em, I do. Right nice bein’ 
a white woman ’n a-settin’ back ’n gittin’? waited on ’n eve’ythin 
but time come for bed, they ain’ happy. Tha’s why white women 
don’ take to pleasurin’. Ain’ never know what real pleasurin’ is. 
Miz Blanche what was Masta Ham’s wife, she never did git no 
fun till she got that Mede boy inter her bed. Then she know 
what real pesterin’ was.’ 

He felt himself blushing; he did not know why. ‘So what has 
all this got to do with my having to go to New Orleans?’ 
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‘Look, son, we got us a lot o’ niggers here what wants sellin’ 
off. Mista Sly he come here onct ’n sol’ ’em ’n we got right good 
prices too but not so much like ’n we a-gittin’ in N’Orleans. 
’Sides’— she shook an admonitory finger at him — ‘Sly a-comin’ 
here ’n if’n he do recognise yo’, shore a-goin’ to be hell to pay. 
White men ’roun’ here jes’ as soon tie a rope ’roun’ yore neck ’n 
string yo’ up. N’Orleans is different. Yo’ got yo’self a chanct to 
skip out. Yo’ a-thinkin’ it more dangerful there —I a-thinkin’ it 
worser here.’ 

He admitted to the wisdom of what she said. As Herman 
Hengst, overseer of Falconhurst Plantation, staying in style at 
the St Louis Hotel with several hundred thousand dollars worth 
of nigger flesh for sale, he would not be suspect. Here in Benson 
let Sly voice the slightest suspicion and he would be called to 
account. There was Major Gray, for instance, who, were Sly 
only to mention the fact that Herman looked like a slave he had 
once sold, would put two and two together and arrive at the 
right answer — four. He could expect no mercy then. For a slave 
to masquerade as a white man was a crime of such enormity that 
it could well result, as Lucretia Borgia said, in his being 
lynched. 

He agreed to go, albeit rather reluctantly. They started 
immediately to make plans. Herman got out pen, ink, and paper 
and at Lucretia Borgia’s dictation he wrote a letter to Sly in 
New Orleans asking for a possible date of sale, with the 
announcement that he would have approximately 150 prize 
bucks and about half as many wenches, all of them either 
pregnant or with a child. On the morrow Herman would ride 
over to Doc Redfield? and enquire about the route and the 
complicated quartermastering of the big coffle. Providing quar- 
ters, forage, and transportation for such a large group presented 
a minor problem in itself but Redfield had accompanied Ham on 
previous excursions and was more or less conversant with the 
process. 

Then, of course, there was the work to be done at Fal- 
conhurst — picking out the men and women to be sold, copying 
out records, making suitable clothes, and all the other details 
that would be, in many ways, similar to the procedure of the last 
sale yet a little more complicated because of the distance to be 
traversed. 
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‘Youre going with me, aren’t your’ Herman asked Lucretia 
Borgia. 

‘Now what a fat ol’ nigger wench lik’n me a-goim’ to do ‘long 
with yo’? Sides, who a-goin’ to look after Falconhurst iPn yo’ 
go? Cain’ git along here ’thout someone ’n Mem he ain’ got 
brains nuf to keep it a-goin’. No’ — she shook her head — ‘cain’ go 
traipsin’ off. Shore would like to, though. Jes’ might see my boys 
there, only not a-knowin’ where they is at now that Mon-sewer 
Roche up ’n sol’ ’em. No, son, yo’ take this Jeng boy ‘long with 
yo °n this Orion boy too. Jeng he kin help. All the bucks ’n 
wenches know he a head man too ’n they ’spects him. Orion kin 
body-servant yo’.’ 

So it was settled and the next day Herman rode over to see 
Redfield, who provided him with a rough map on which all 
possible overnight rests were indicated. Some of these were on 
large plantations, where the coffle could be sheltered in slave 
quarters; others were at taverns, where there would be space for 
them in barns; and still others necessitated camping out all night 
under the stars. For these Redfield suggested that shackles be 
taken along, although he did not feel that they were absolutely 
necessary. Falconhurst slaves were so indoctrinated as to the 
advantages of being sold that none had ever run. Still, there was 
such a thing as homesickness and, left to himself, a buck might 
take off in the night and make his way back to Falconhurst. The 
elimination of all personal attachments at Falconhurst kept the 
Negroes, both male and female, from any real sorrow at parting 
from each other. Maternal ties were unknown. Mothers seldom 
recognised their offspring once they had been taken away from 
them. Paternal ties were non-existent—only the ledgers in the 
big house showed who had sired whom. Attachments between 
buck and wench were only temporary and quickly forgotten. 
Thus there was nothing to draw them back except a certain nos- 
talgia for a happy way of life and this was so rare as to need no 
consideration. 

Three weeks elapsed betore they received an answer from Sly 
and he, as usual, was overjoyed to have another sale of Fal- 
conhurst stock. He suggested a date about two months from 
then, when most plantation work for the year would be over and 
owners would have ample time to make the journey to New 
Orleans. Also he suggested that the coffle arrive about a week 
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belore the sale so that it could be rested up and thoroughly 
conditioned before appearing for sale. He concluded by express- 
ing interest in meeting the new overseer of Falconhurst and, 
strangely enough, sent his regards to Lucretia Borgia, which was 
a most unprecedented thing for him to do but a witness to the 
fact that he had not forgotten her or her efficiency in handling 
the last sale at Benson. 

So, once again, the long job of getting Falconhurst’s chief 
crop ready for market began. Once again the boys and girls were 
lined up; once again they were stripped, prodded, examined, and 
questioned. The coveted discs were passed out and those who 
received them considered themselves the lucky ones. Material 
was ordered and clothes made; shoes were cobbled; bodies were 
rubbed and greased; rations were increased; and all work 
stopped except for the strenuous exercises the men were put 
through to beef up their muscles and keep them in good 
condition. They would walk the entire distance between Fal- 
conhurst and New Orleans, therefore their condition must be 
prime and their endurance of the best. They figured on being on 
the road for about ten days and covering an average of twenty 
miles or more a day. 

Herman had never worked harder in his life. There seemed to 
be a million things for him to do — from copying out each record 
of vital statistics to seeing to it that there were sufficient wagons 
to transport the females and the provisions that would be needed 
for the trip. It was like transporting a small army. So many 
things were needed — food, bedding, shelter, transportation, and, 
most important of all, keeping up the morale and interest of the 
herd itself. Herman talked to them all, apart and in groups, 
picturing to the expectant bucks a life of continuous studding 
and a position of pre-eminence on other plantations. To the girls 
he offered a continuous round of exciting bucks. With such 
pictures as these, he was able to engender a desire to be sold, the 
sooner to take up one’s new duties. In truth, he was not exag- 
eerating. Most Falconhurst stock was bought to improve a 
plantation’s breed, just as a blooded bull or cow, stallion or mare 
might be purchased. No plantation owner would be foolish 
enough to buy a fancy stallion and use him as a plough horse. 
Neither was he prone to pay a high price for a Falconhurst buck 
and consign him to the cane fields, where his life expectancy 
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would be a short six years. Negroes of the Falconhurst breed 
had already attained a reputation in the South and the mere 
possession of a Falconhurst slave was something to boast 
about. 

Weeks passed and all the minutiae of preparations had been 
accomplished, even to the writing of a letter to the St Louis 
Hotel to reserve a room for Herman Hengst, Esquire, of Fal- 
conhurst Plantation, with adjoining cubicles for his two body 
servants. Herman and Jeng were to ride horseback. Orion would 
drive the buck-board with their luggage. Pharaoh was to drive 
one of the big farm wagons, loaded with supplies, and a boy 
named Bellisarius (known, as might be expected, by the 
nickname of Belly), whom Lucretia Borgia had picked out as 
Pharaoh’s assistant, would drive another wagon, which had plank 
seats for the pregnant wenches and the babies. It would not hold 
them all but it offered an opportunity for them to take turns 
walking and resting. Then would come the bucks, marching four 
abreast to the beat of a drum. Finally Absalom, who had made 
the trip with Hammond Maxwell, would bring up the rear on 
horseback. 

It was early morning when they started, with a pale light just 
showing in the east. Lucretia Borgia, Mem, Ellen, Dido, and 
Jude were all on the gallery as they passed. They halted for a 
minute and Lucretia Borgia lumbered down the steps. Herman 
bent over and kissed her. 

‘Good-bye, Lucretia Borgia.’ 

‘Yo’ take care 0’ yo’self, son, ’n git good prices on these Fal- 
conhurst boys and girls.’ She patted his knee. 

‘That I will, seeing as how I shall remember all the work it 
took to raise them.’ 

ON don’ yo’ let that Jeng git mixed up with any o’ them New 
Orleans whores, neither.’ 

‘Won’t.’ Herman kissed her again. 

She stood watching them depart until there was nothing left 
but a cloud of dust down the road. Shivering in the early 
morning chill, she pulled her apron up around her shoulders and 
climbed the stairs slowly up to the house. ‘Hopin’ I done right, 
Masta Warren suh, she said. ‘’N yo’ too, Masta Ham. Know yo’ 
wouldn’ wan’ a mustee a-takin’ yore niggers to N’Orleans but it 
a-workin’ out. It a-workin’ out, Masta Ham.’ 
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She entered the house and slammed the kitchen door behind 
her. The other house servants were gathered around the kitchen 
table. 

‘Well’? — she surveyed them — ‘what yo’ all a-standin’ ’roun’ for? 
Time we all got busy. Lots to do.’ 
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THEY were nearing New Orleans. Herman 
figured that there were about two more days to go and he looked 
back on the long trip with pleasure. It had been an unusual 
experience for him and perhaps the most enjoyable part of it had 
been the nights they passed out of doors. With a big fire roaring 
in the centre of the circle and the boys and girls around it, they 
ate a leisurely meal and then curled up in their blankets and 
slept until Absalom awakened them in the morning by beating 
on a tin pan. Herman was aware that couples paired off during 
the night and he was especially aware that Jeng, who slept 
beside him, seldom occupied his own blanket but he did not 
reprimand any of them. This was their last taste of freedom; let 
them enjoy it as much as possible. 

Now that the journey was nearly over, Herman regretted it. 
New Orleans was ahead of him and he was already apprehen- 
sive. He had tried to grow a beard in order to change his 
appearance but found he was unable to do so. The most he had 
achieved was a tuft of down on each cheek, which, being blond, 
did not show much, nor did it alter his appearance. Hair just 
would not grow on his face and he wondered if his lack of 
hirsuteness was due to the Negro blood he had. Facial hair was 
rare on Negroes. Most of them had glabrous cheeks. He still 
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kept his hair clipped as short as possible to eliminate the tight 
curl, which he felt might cause suspicion. Furthermore, he took 
the precaution of wearing a wide-brimmed straw hat and gloves 
so that his skin would remain white and not get even the 
slightest vestige of tan. The whiter he was, the more easily he 
would pass for a white man. However, he had never been ques- 
tioned along the road, even on those occasions when they had 
stayed overnight at plantations, where he had always been wel- 
comed, and urged to stop overnight again on the way back. Of 
course, these people did not know him. There were many in New 
Orleans who did. 

That noon, having passed a farm with many cows, he had 
been able to buy quantities of fresh milk and this, together with 
some cold meat and pone, which had been purchased from 
another farmhouse, constituted their midday meal. The planta- 
tion owner who had provided them with the milk had given them 
permission to stop in a grove of live oaks and, as it was a warm, 
sunny day, Herman had allowed the herd to rest throughout the 
long, hot afternoon, giving them the rest of the milk, pone, and 
cold meat for their supper, with the decision, now that they were 
all thoroughly rested, to go on that night. It would be cooler 
walking at night and easier, without the beating glare of the sun. 
He also decided, for a change, to hitch his horse behind the 
buckboard and ride along with Orion. The night was soft and 
balmy; there was a full moon and a sky full of stars. As they 
rode along they could smell the odour of rotting vegetation — a 
curious damp smell that was not entirely unpleasant. Orion, 
beside him, contemplated the stars. 

‘What is God, Masta Herman suh?’ he asked suddenly, 
bringing Herman back from the edge of slumber. 

‘God?’ Herman stared at the boy’s rapt face, silvered by the 
moonlight. 

‘Yo’ knows, Masta Herman suh. We read *bout him in that 
book back at Falconhurst what yo’ calls the Bible. He a great 
man, that Masta God is. Whereat is he at up there?’ He pointed 
to the stars. 

‘Orion, if I could answer your question, I would be answering 
the question of the ages. “What is God? Who is God? Where 
does he live?” And perhaps most important of all —“Is there a 
God” ?’ 
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‘Kin tell yọ where he live. “Member yo’ said them stars up 
there’ — he pointed to the three stars of the constellation Orion — 
‘they got my name. Well, that where God live. Mus’ be, for the 
book say so. Say he make the stars ’n the moon ’n everythin’. Say 
he make me too. So I know that where he live.’ 

‘You may be right.’ Herman was willing to admit that Orion's 
guess was as good as anyone else’s. 

‘But one thing plague me, Masta Herman suh. Why this Masta 
God he make me black? Like better to be white. Course, don’ 
min’ so much bein’ black now that I yore boy but didn’ like it 
afore. Whaffor God make white men white ’n niggers black? 
Don’ understand, Masta Herman suh.’ 

‘Neither do I. I can’t answer your question, Orion. At one 
time I believed in God. My mamma used to take me to a church 
near where we lived. We used to say prayers and burn candles 
and listen to a man all dressed up in silk and lace. Then I 
thought that God was an old man with a long white beard who 
lived somewhere up in the clouds. I thought he had a big book 
and one of the pages had my name on it so that everytime I was 
bad, he made a big black mark in that book. But now I know 
that this is not God. Now I cannot answer your question because 
when I was sold to Roche and to Charles, I could not believe in 
God any longer. Yet lately I have been able to believe a little. 
But, Orion, the God I now believe in is not an old man with a 
white beard sitting up on a cloud.’ 

‘He a nigger then, Masta Herman suh?’ 

‘No, I do not believe that God is a man at all. He is 
something different, something more. The nearest I can explain 
to you is that God is an idea and that God is a mind that thinks 
of this idea and makes this idea into himself. Can you undcr- 
stand that?’ 

‘Like somethin’ I think ’bout myself?’ 

‘Mayhap more than that. In order to think you have got to 
have a mind, haven’t you?’ 

Orion agreed. 

‘Well, then, suppose we call God this mind that you think 
with. Suppose somewhere we say that there is a great big mind 
that directs everything and that your mind and my mind are 
parts of it. You see, there has to be a mind to run things. 
Everyday the sun comes up and very evening it goes down. The 
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way I believe is that some mind has to think for the sun to come 
up and some mind has to think for it to go down. And I also 
think that this mind is always right. It never makes a mistake. It 
knows what it is doing. So I believe in that mind. Perhaps that 
is why I was sold to Roche, so that I would be sold to Charies 
and then have freedom. Who knows? Perhaps this mind had it all 
planned out.’ 

It was all a little beyond Orion’s untrained mentality. He had 
much rather believe in the bearded patriarch that Herman had 
first described. Such he could visualise but the more spiritual 
concept was entirely beyond his imagination. He could not rid 
himself of the humanity of his self-conceived God nor picture 
him other than black. 

‘Kin I ask things o’ this Masta God ’n will he do ’em for me?’ 

‘That is called praying, Orion. At least it does no harm. I 
prayed to get free of Roche, although I didn’t even believe in 
God. Then I prayed to get free of Charles. Well, I got free of 
both of them. Who can tell? Maybe God answered my prayers.’ 

Orion thought for a long moment, his eyes on the Stars. 
Suddenly out of the blackness of the sky a metcor fell, blazing a 
path of light. Orion pointed to it, wildly excited. 

‘Look, Masta Herman suh! Yo’ see that? That God a-tellin’ 
me he up there. I believe in him, Masta Herman, I shore do. He 
jes’ tol? me he there. Now I understan’. He look down from way 
up there ’n he see me when I in the chapel with the other boys. 
He say that Orion boy he right mis’ble. He black ’n he cripped. 
He a servant for life. All the other boys they plague him ’n hit 
him ’n fun him. He ain’ got nothin’, that Orion boy ain’. Ain’ got 
nothin’ but ’n ol’ torn shirt ’n pair o’ pants. "Bout time I gave 
him somethin’. Goin’ to give him a right fine masta like’n Masta 
Herman. Goin’ to fix it so’s he don’ walk cripped. Goin’ to give 
him a nice shiny brown suit with brass buttons. Goin’ to give 
him a frien’ like’n Jeng. Goin’ to give him plenty o’ wenches to 
pester ’n good vittles liken white folks have. If’n Masta God he 
kin do all that for me, I a-goin’ to ask him ifn he make me 
white.’ 

‘Well, you can try.’ Herman agreed. 

‘I "member that white boy where we stay back there at Ben- 
Icigh Hall. He a right purty white boy, he was. Have nice clothes 
‘n had a horse all his own to ride ’n all the niggers call him 
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Masta Ralph. He tell one nigger to do domcethin’, ’n nigger does 
it. He tell ‘nother to do somethin’ else, `n nigger lic jump to do 
it. Tell a wench he a-wantin’ to pester her, she jes’ spread her 
legs for him. Shore would like to be white liken him, Masta 
Herman, ’n like’n yo’ too.’ 

Yes, Herman argued with himself, he was white, or at least his 
skin was, but that didn’t make him white. He was still a mustee. 
The life he had been leading lately was a heady one and he 
hoped he would never have to return to bondage but, like the 
sword of Damocles hanging over his head, the danger was always 
present. His freedom was merely a chimera, which could disap- 
pear in a moment, and he would be forced to mount the vendue 
table along with the men he was taking to New Orleans to be 
sold. 

‘It isn’t the colour of your skin, Orion,’ he tried to explain to 
the boy, ‘it’s whether or not you are free. White folks are free. 
They cannot be owned or bought or sold. Most Negroes are 
slaves. That means they can be bought and sold just like horses 
or dogs or cattle. That’s the great difference.’ 

‘But why, Masta Herman suh? Ain’ I jes’ the same’s a white 
man, ’ceptin’ my skin is black? He’s got two legs, I got two legs. 
He got two han’s, I got two. He got a head ’n I got one. Why it 
make me an animal jes’ ’cause my skin’s black?’ 

Herman shook his head in his inability to answer. “That’s 
another question I cannot answer for you, Orion. I don’t know 
who or what God is and I don’t know why a black man should 
be bought and sold instead of a white man. I guess it’s always 
been that way and always will be. There’s nothing we can do 
about it but goddammit, Orion, I’m going to try, not only for 
myself but for you. Believe me, Orion, if I can free myself, Ill 
try to free you too.’ 

‘Yo’ thinkin’ then, Masta Herman, suh, ifn I asks God to 
make me white, it ain’ goin’ to do no good?’ 

Herman shook his head. 

‘But supposin’ I asks him to make me free? That do any 
good?’ 

‘Why don’t you try? It certainly won’t do any harm.’ 

‘Ain’ never talked to God afore, Masta Herman suh. How I go 
‘bout a-doin’ it?’ 

Herman remembered the formal prayers he had learned. 
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Somehow none of them seemed to suit the occasion. Just how 
did one pray? Perhaps, he considered, the best way would be to 
talk to God as one talked to another person. What was it the 
Bible called him? Father! Then why not talk to God as one 
would talk to a father. But, alas, Orion did not know the 
meaning of the word ‘father’. 

‘Whom do you care most for in all the world, Orion?’ 

‘Yo’, Masta Herman suh. Ain’ nobody ever bin so good to 
me’s yo’. Yo’ took me ’n made me your body servant. Fixed my 
leg so’s I won’ limp ’n gave me good clothes. Loves yo’ mos’, 
Masta Herman suh.’ 

‘Well, then, you talk to God just the same way you talk to me.’ 

There was a long silence as they drove along the moonlit road, 
the branches of overhanging trees dappling their faces with 
shade. Finally when they came to an open space where the full 
light of the moon shone down on them, Orion lifted his face up 
to the stars. He started to speak. 

‘Masta God, this here’s Orion speakin’. I a nigger, Masta God 
suh, ’n mayhap I ain’ got no right a-talkin’ to yo’ but my Masta 
Herman here say I kin. If’n I cain’ be white, Masta God suh, kin 
I be free? Ain’ askin’ to be white like’n Masta Herman, Masta 
God suh. Jes’ askin’ kin I be free ’n mayhap Jeng too, ’cause he’s 
good to me. Askin’ that Masta Herman al’ays be free too. Askin’ 
yo’ God suh, ’n knownin’ yo’ a-goin’ to hear this nigger boy 
Orion. Knows yo’ love me like’n Masta Herman do ’n I a-goin’ 
to love yo’ like’n I love my Masta Herman. Please, Masta God 
suh.’ 

After he had finished, there was a long silence. Finally 
Herman pronounced his own benediction. ‘Give us this day our 
daily bread.’ He took the reins from Orion’s hands and the boy 
curled up sleepily on the seat, his head in Herman’s lap. 

‘Wishin’ that Masta God he sen’ me a wench right now, Masta 
Herman suh.’ 

‘God isn’t going to send you a wench. God doesn’t like to have 
you pester wenches.’ 

‘If’n it feel so good, Masta Herman suh, why’n God want us 
to do it?’ 

‘Shut up and go to sleep.’ Herman cuffed him gently. “That's 
the third question you’ve asked me tonight that I cannot answer.’ 
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THE last time Herman had been to the St 
Louis Hotel, he had been led through a back door in shackles 
and taken to the big rotunda where the sale was to take place. 
There he was forced to stand while prospective buyers were free 
to examine him. Those wishing a more thorough inventory of his 
body had led him into a small room off the main hall, where he 
had been forced to strip and submit to the curious hands that 
wandered over his body. It was here that Roche, having satisfied 
himself as to the authenticity of the bulge in Herman’s trousers, 
had made the decision to buy him. Then after the sale, when 
Roche had topped all other bids, he had been led forth from the 
hotel and shackled to Roche’s carriage and been forced to run 
behind it all the way to Roche’s house. Never would he be able 
to forget the humiliation of that day or the utter degradation of 
the night that followed it. 

But things were indeed different now! After having left the 
coffle at Sly’s without Sly’s having betrayed even the slightest 
sign of ever having seen him before, he, together with Jeng and 
Orion, had driven the buckboard to the St Louis Hotel. The 
familiar streets had engendered a rush of memories and he could 
not resist the temptation of driving through Rampart Street just 
to see the little white house he had once called home. Yet he was 
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so exceedingly grateful that he had passed his first test — that of 
facing Sly-he found that his joy in his present security repaid 
him for the nostalgia he felt in seeing his own home. 

They had all changed clothes at Sly’s and now Herman was in 
his best suit and Jeng and Orion were smart in their buttoned 
liveries. The buckboard, although not a fashionable conveyance, 
was clean of dust and befitted even a wealthy planter who had 
come to town on business. When they halted in front of the hotel, 
Jeng jumped out and held the horse’s head while Orion took 
down the carpet-bag that contained Herman’s clothes and the 
two cloth bundles that contained his own and Jeng’s. When a 
supercilious mulatto boy, resplendent in a sky-blue uniform with 
rows and rows of tiny buttons like silver balls, came out to take 
them, Orion snatched them away from him until Herman, deter- 
mined to put the bellboy in his place, spoke to Orion. 

‘Let that nigger boy take them, Orion. That’s what he’s here 
for. Youre a Falconhurst boy and there’s no reason for you to 
tote bags when we’ve got a hotel boy to do it.’ 

At Herman’s instructions a waiting hostler took the horse to 
drive it around to the stables in the rear of the hotel and, with 
Jeng and Orion following him, Herman walked up the marble 
steps into the vast lobby. The clerk at the desk was all smiles 
and bows with the assurance that Mr Hengst’s room was waiting 
for him and that Mr Hengst had only to ask for this or that and 
it would be supplied and that Mr Hengst would find accom- 
modation for his two body servants adjacent to his own room 
and that all Mr Hengst had to do was ring the bell and anything 
that he desired would be forthcoming. With the sky-blue 
bellboy — somewhat chastened now — leading the way, they 
climbed the curving marble stairs that led from the lobby 
to the vast, red-carpeted hall that seemed to stretch into 
an interminable distance with an infinity of white, numbered 
doors. 

Before one of these the bellboy stopped, inserted a brass key, 
and opened the door with a flourish. Depositing Herman’s bag 
on a bench and tossing the two cloth bundles into a small 
adjacent room, he stood waiting while Herman flipped him a 
silver dime, whereupon he departed, leaving them alone. 

Neither the big house at Falconhurst nor the plantations at 
which they had stayed along the way had prepared Jeng and 
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Orion for the splendour of the room at the St Louis Hotel. Even 
Herman was a trifle awed. ‘he floor was carpeted with a white 
carpet that sported brilliant red cabbage roses, cach about a foot 
in diameter. A vast double bed of carved mahogany exhibited a 
snowy white counterpane. ‘The itaassive bureau with its towering 
mirror and the commode both had tops of white marble and the 
latter displayed a toilet bowl and a water pitcher, garlanded 
with roses and green leaves that matched, as Orion gleefully 
pointed out, the chamber pot, which he had discovered hidden 
away in the little cupboard under the commode. Two large, 
carved armchairs, upholstered in the same rose-coloured damask 
as the draperies that hung from gilded cornices, were placed 
near the windows and there were four small cane-seated chairs 
placed against the walls. In the centre of the room, under a 
chandelier of crystal, which had whale-oil lamps instead of 
candles, there was a large, round table, centred with a prism- 
hung astral lamp and there were brass candlesticks on the small 
bedside tables. 

Off the large room was a small, windowless cubby-hole, 
scarcely large enough for the plain double bed that almost filled 
it. The bed was neatly made with white sheets and pillowcases 
and appeared as comfortable as the elaborate one in the main 
room. The only other furnishing of the room was a large, metal, 
high-backed bathtub on castors and a row of hooks along one 
wall for the hanging of garments. 

What intrigued both Jeng and Orion more than anything else 
was the fact that the big windows, which went to the floor 
opened up as doors and led out onto a small terrace that over- 
looked the street. Both Jeng and Orion rushed out and leaned 
over the railing to look at the busy traffic in the street — the 
people strolling by on the banquettes and the hawkers of all sorts 
of merchandise — until Herman called them back inside, telling 
them he would have to find out first if it was permitted for 
servants to be out on the balcony, making up his own mind, 
however, that he would insist that his boys be permitted out 
there. 

‘Were going to be here about two weeks, more or less,’ he 
informed them, ‘and it’s necessary that I lay down certain rules 
for you. You are both strangers to a city and you are not to go 
out on the streets alone or together unless you go with me. It’s 
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easy to get lost here in New Orleans and I’m not going to spend 
my time worrying about you. Every time I go out, you can go 
along with me but I want to warn you of one thing. Back at 
Falconhurst we’ve all been friends. We’re still going to be friends 
but here in New Orleans you'll have to act a little different. 
Youll walk behind me when I go out, you'll always address me 
as Master, and you’ll conduct yourselves at all times as servants. 
It would be embarrassing for me and for you if you acted other- 
wise. Pll eat my meals either here in my room or in the hotel 
dining-room but you will eat yours in the servants’ dining-room. 
’ll find out where it is so you’ll know how to get there. You can 
go out into the stables back of the hotel and talk with the other 
servants but no fighting. Remember that! I don’t want a recur- 
rence of what happened at the Rowe place. No matter what 
anyone says to either of you -— no fighting! And as for wenches, 
you'll both have to forget them for the next couple of weeks. 
Never, never, never look at a white woman when you pass her in 
the street and never speak to a white woman. You’ll meet nigger 
wenches here in the hotel who are body servants to the ladies 
staying here but keep away from them. They'll be after you, 
Jeng, but don’t be taking up with any of them. I’m going to buy 
a few young bucks and some wenches here to take home with us 
and if you both behave yourselves, I'll see to it that I get a 
couple of wenches who are old enough for you to pleasure on the 
way home, so keep your britches buttoned up and no horsing 
around, either of you. You'll both get all you want on the way 
home and when you get back to Falconhurst, so it won't 
hurt you to get along without it for a couple of weeks. Anything 
else?’ 

Jeng raised an arm and sniffed his armpit. ‘Pretty stenchy, I 
am. Ain’ had me a good all-over wash since we stopped at that 
crick bout a week ’go. Pretty musky ’n so’s Orion. He a-smellin’ 
like a polecat.’ 

‘Ain’? no worsen yo’,’ Orion retaliated. “Yo’ worse’n a polecat. 
Yo’ stenchy liken a ... He could not think of anything that 
smelled worse than a polecat. ‘Well, like’n a jackass.’ He dodged 
to avoid Jeng’s hand. 

q don’t know where servants wash here but we can all wash 
here in the room. I’ll send down for water and then Pl wash 
first and you boys can wash after me. Got to keep yourselves 
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clean ~ nothing worse than a stenchy nigger. Just now we'll find 
out where you eat. Ring that bell, Jeng.’ 

“Wha’bell, Masta Herman suh?’ 

Herman pointed to the embroidered bell cord that hung by the 
door and Jeng pulled it, surprised that he did not hear an 
answering clang of a bell but Herman explained to him that the 
bell was somewhere downstairs. To corroborate his words, in a 
few moments there was a rap on the door and Jeng opened it to 
disclose the sky-blue bellboy. 

‘What’s your name?’ Herman asked him. 

‘They calls me Walter, suh.’ 

‘Then, Walter, you take my two boys — this is Jeng and this is 
Orion’ -he pointed to each of them in turn — ‘downstairs and 
show them where they will eat. Show them the servants’ privy 
and show them how to get out to the stables. I want you to be 
sure to tell them in the servants’ dining-room that these boys are 
to have white folks’ food and that I will pay extra for it. 
Remember that?’ 

‘Yes suh.’ 

‘Now you go with them and bring them back here. When you 
get back, I want hot water enough for a bath. Jump lively and 
you'll get this.’ He displayed two bits in his palm. 

‘Yes suh, Masta suh. I jump lively fo’ them two bits. Come 
on, boys.” He beckoned to Jeng and Orton. ‘Show yo’ where yo’ 
goes to eat ’*n shit? He glanced up at Herman, embarrassed. 
‘Sorry, Masta suh. That ain’ no nice word to use ’fore white 
folks. Plum forgot.’ 

‘Better not forget again.’ Herman smiled, watching the boys as 
they went out and closed the door. 

Left to himself, Herman strolled out on to the terrace and 
looked below into the street. The smells, the bustle, the crowds, 
the noise, and the preponderance of white people all betokened 
the fact that he was in the city, that he was back in civilisation 
again. It was no novelty to him and he welcomed the familiar 
atmosphere, at the same time longing for the safcty and security 
of Falconhurst. The plantation seemed a long ways away now — 
like another world — and he realised that all the time he had been 
away these milling crowds, this bustling traffic and this life and 
activity had been going on right here in New Orleans. 

What would he do to amuse himself. Certainly he and Jeng 
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and Orion could not spend all their time cooped up in a room at 
the St Louis Hotel. What was the name of that place he had 
heard mentioned ? Madame Alix’s! Yes, that was it. It was, so 
he understood, New Orleans’ most fashionable bordello, with a 
wide choice of white or coloured girls. He might visit it. Well, 
that would come later. Just now he wanted to strip off his 
sweaty clothes and lie on the bed. Taking off his clothes, he 
pulled down the counterpane and stretched himself out. 
Although he did not intend to sleep, the fantasy he started 
weaving about a projected visit to Madame Alix’s caused him to 
drift off and he did not wake up until he heard Jeng and Orion 
talking out in the hall. The big silver knob of the door turned 
and they entered, all agog over what they had seen. 

‘Yo’ sleepin’, Masta suh?’ Orion questioned. 

‘No, just resting. Take my suit and brush it carefully and pass 
a rag over my boots. That boy say he’s coming up with the 
water?’ 

‘Yes suh, Masta Herman suh. He say he going right to fetch it 
an’ he kin git two bits for it.’ 

Herman luxuriated a few moments longer until Jeng admitted 
the bellboy, who was dragging a little wheeled cart with a tall, 
steaming copper can and tw0 others of cold water. He heard the 
splash as they were poured into the tub, sat up, then swung his 
long legs over the side of the bed. A bath, he decided, would 
refresh him even more than sleep and he accommodated his huge 
body to the tin tub, letting Orion pour the water over him while 
he soaped himself. Then, telling Orion to bring in one of the 
small chairs, he had him mount it and stand beside the tub, 
while Jeng ladled out dippers of water and handed them up to 
Orion, who poured them over him. He was no sooner out of the 
tub and drying himself on one of the large, soft towels than Jeng 
was in it, ordering Orion to treat him in a like manner to which 
he had treated his master. 

The new suit from Benson was somewhat rumpled but his big 
frame filled it so snugly that it straightened out most of the 
creases. With fresh linen, his stock carefully tied, his boots 
a-shine again, and the sprigged waistcoat imparting an air of 
elegance, he decided that he would go down to the bar. Bidding 
the boys to dress themselves and granting them permission to 
stand out on the balcony, he took the key and locked them in the 
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room. On his way downstairs he decided that he would go to a 
tailor in New Orleans and have a couple of suits made up for 
him of white drill. These and a fine wide-brimmed straw hat 
were more in keeping with his character as a plantation owner 
than the rather antiquated cut of the Benson suit. 

Downstairs the long bar was lined with men and Herman 
scanned them carefully to see if there were any there who might 
recognise him — perhaps some of his father’s friends who had 
visited the little house on Rampart Street. He saw nobody whom 
he felt he had ever seen before and, with the departure of two 
men, which left an empty space at the bar, he stepped up and 
ordered a Sazarec cocktail. The bartender mixed it with a 
flourish and poured it into a glass but just as Herman was about 
to lift it to his lips the man beside him, whose back had been to 
Herman, turned and his quick motion upset the glass in Her- 
man’s hand. It spilled, drenching the left side of his coat. 

‘A thousand pardons, M’sieur—nay, ten thousand pardons for 
my clumsiness.’ The fellow was wiping at Herman’s coat with an 
embroidered handkerchief of fine linen. ‘Was there ever a person 
more clumsy than myself? A veritable ape! Indeed I am.’ He 
looked up at Herman, contrite despite his engaging smile. 

‘An accident, M’sieur,’ Herman answered him in French, ‘and 
a most unavoidable one for which I am as much to blame as 
yourself. Do not concern yourself.’ 

‘But of course I shall. Barman, a clean, damp towel, s'il vous 
plait.’ 

While the stranger removed the traces of the drink from Her- 
man’s coat he introduced himself. ‘Hercule de Lima of Bayou 
Noir and, as you can see, most ardently and efficiently at your 
service’ —he flourished the towel—‘and most overcome with 
mortification and embarras, but if, M’sieur, you would be willing 
to shake hands with even so stupid a dolt as myself, I would be 
honoured.’ He proffered a hand to Herman, who accepted it, 
shaking it heartily. 

‘Herman Hengst of Falconhurst Plantation, M’sieur de Lima, 
and at your service also.’ He already liked the young fellow 
beside him, who, although he scarcely reached to Herman’s 
shoulder, was stocky and well built. He had an engaging round 
face with black patillas etched on his olive cheeks and it took 
only a glance for Herman to ascertain that his clothes were of 
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the most expensive materials, new in cut and in the latest mode. 
The name of de Lima was not unfamiliar to him. He had heard 
it before but at the moment could not recall where. 

‘Of Falconhurst, did you say? Hélas, M’sieus Hengst, then 
you must be the reason why I am here. Mon père never misses a 
Falconhurst sale and we must always buy one of your superb 
studs once a year. But this year my father is ailing — la goutte, 
you know -and so he sends me here to New Orleans to buy for 
him. Now you must know for sure that I am nothing but a 
country boy who is not accustomed to a big city because the first 
night I am here, I commit such a terrible faux pas. At least 
allow me to replenish your drink. A Sazerac, was it not?’ 

Herman nodded in acceptance. He felt that somehow between 
this volatile young man and himself there might be the 
beginnings of a friendship and he enjoyed his company. They 
drank the first Sazerac together and this was followed by 
another and then another, after which they each felt they had 
known each other a lifetime. 

‘Are you busy this evening, Herman, mon vieux? Hercule had 
already established a first-name basis. 

‘Merci, non? Herman took the tip from the other and added, 
‘Hercule, I had visions of eating a lonely dinner and then for 
some divertissement I had played with the idea of visiting the 
establishment of Madame Alix.’ 

‘Two diversions that would be good for a stranger in New 
Orleans but not for you. The chef in this hotel has a heavy hand 
with garlic and I cannot abide his sauce hollandaise. And as for 
Madame Alix, vraiment, she does have beautiful girls but one 
does not like to think that only minutes before, another man has 
just quitted the bed he is about to occupy. Non, non, non, mon 
ami! We shall go to a place where the food is fit to eat and 
where there are two young ladies who would put all of Madame 
Alix’s to shame. My papa has always maintained here in New 
Orleans a petite maison on Rampart Street of which my lady 
mother pretends to be ignorant. My father instructed me that 
while I am here I am to make myself comfortable there like it 
was my own home and, I must confess, the gracious Seraphine is 
almost like a mother to me. But I would not be inviting you to 
the petite maison of Seraphine were it not for the fact that she 
has two beautiful daughters, Amethyste and Emeraude, so 
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named for the colour of their eyes, for one has eyes so deep blue 
that they are indeed violet and the other has the green eyes of a 
cat. Surely you will accompany me?’ 

Rampart Street and Tante Seraphine! Her house had been 
next door to that of his mother’s and Seraphine had been his 
mother’s best friend—his own Tante Seraphine. Now he knew 
why the name of de Lima had been so familiar to him. The 
senior de Lima had purchased Seraphine and set her up in the 
little white house beside his mother’s at about the same time von 
Stolz had purchased her. Emeraude and Amethyste were de 
Lima’s daughters, and although Emeraude was some three years 
younger than himself and Amethyste was a year younger than 
her sister, they had always played together and he was their 
grand cousin. He felt safe in going there too, knowing that 
neither Seraphine nor her daughters would betray, even by a 
flicker of an eyelash, that they had ever seen him before. There 
was a certain freemasonry among these great octoroon ladies, 
which could always be depended upon to protect themselves and 
their friends from their white masters. One of them would 
always lie to save another and many romances were carried on, 
almost under the very noses of their protectors, through the con- 
nivance of close friends and neighbours. He knew he could trust 
Tante Seraphine. 

‘Most surely I shall accompany you and I might say that I am 
most partial to green eyes.’ 

‘Excellent, mon ami, because it just happens that I am partial 
to violet eyes and the little Amethyste is most charming, particu- 
larly when she is in bed.’ 

‘But isn’t she your sister?’ 

‘Vraiment! But that makes it all the more interesting. Who 
can love a man more ardently than his own sister?’ He winked at 
Herman. ‘Allons, mon ami! Alas, it is I who should address you 
as Hercule. What a stupid name my papa chose for me. I make 
no pretentions to being a Hercules. Had he called me Priapus, it 
would have been more fitting. Alons! I have a carriage waiting 
outside.’ 

‘But I must beg a delay of five minutes, Hercule. I have 
locked my two boys in my room, fearing that they might wander 
out into the streets. If I do not unlock them, they will have no 
dinner and will be prisoners for the evening.’ 
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‘Mais non, the entire night perhaps. So, then, do unlock them 
and fetch them along. My Brut will drive and they can ride as 
footmen behind and in that way you can watch them that they 
do not stray. Brut finds Seraphine’s new cook, Antoinette, of 
interest and I shall instruct him to share her with your boys. We 
might get a pup out of her and it will be a cheap way to get a 
real Falconhurst stud. PIH accompany you upstairs.’ 

Herman felt almost giddy with happiness. It had been a long 
time since he had had a friend and already he was regarding the 
ebullient Hercule as one. Now he was about to see more old 
friends, although he knew that no sign of recognition would pass 
between them. Emeraude! The last time he had seen her she 
had been an awkward child but, he was sure, enamoured of him, 
her cousin Armand. Awkward and leggy though she might have 
been, she was beautiful. Lieber Gott! She must be ravishing 
now. Seraphine had been the most ravishing octoroon on the 
street, even more beautiful than his mother. 

With Hercule beside him, they took the curving marble steps 
up from the lobby two at a time. 
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RAMPART STREET, with its little white 
houses, was filled with memories for Herman. Here, as Armand, 
which was the French equivalent for Herman — for he had been 
more French than German in those days —he had spent the hap- 
piest years of his life. His childhood and his adolescence had 
been filled with the love and affection of a doting mother and a 
kind and indulgent father. That he actually was a negro or that 
he was a slave had been something he had not envisioned, 
although he was dimly aware of the fact that the relationship 
between his father and mother was scarcely orthodox and that 
his mother, despite her beauty, was an octoroon. He remembered 
stealing away from the house while his mother was taking her 
afternoon nap to meet Jean Pierre, a Negro boy of his own age. 
They had played together in an abandoned shack on the edge of 
the canal but Herman had never considered Jean Pierre his 
equal. Jean Pierre was black and he had a musky smell and his 
ragged pantaloons scarcely covered him. Herman was white and 
smelled of lavender water and his lawn shirt and white duck 
pants were clean and new. He had been forbidden to play with 
Jean Pierre because he was black and yet they had such a good 
time together that he never missed an opportunity to steal away 
and meet Jean Pierre. But, although they had been playmates, 
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they had never bridged the gap that existed between them. Yet, 
had Herman but realised, he was as black as Jean Pierre and as 
much of a bondsman. There were so many memories connected 
with Rampart Street, even the wrought iron boot scrapers on the 
steps, which the visiting gentlemen who owned the houses had 
used to scrape the gumbo mud of the New Orleans streets from 
their boots before entering their own particular petite maison, 
looked familiar. 

As Hercule’s carriage pulled up before Tante Seraphine’s 
house he stole a glance at the house next door, wondering who 
was living there now and grateful that whoever it was had 
tended his mother’s gardenia bushes. Hercule sent his own boy 
along with Jeng and Orion around to the back door and together 
they ascended the scrubbed white steps leading to Tante 
Seraphine’s house. Herman found himself trembling as they 
stood at the door waiting for the jangling bell to be answered 
but when Tante Seraphine herself opened the door, he knew in 
that one instant when she looked at him that he had nothing to 
fear. She was aware of who he was. For one fleeting second 
there had been a startled expression on her face but outside of 
that she did not betray the slightest recognition, nor did either 
Amethyste or Emeraude when Hercule introduced them, 
although he could discern the puzzlement in their eyes. Both 
stared at him, yet both lowered their eyes modestly as they curt- 
sied before him. Then Hercule grabbed the little Amethyste 
and pulled her to him, kissing her and fondling her with a 
proprietary air—which, indeed, was his right. Seraphine ushered 
them into her little parlour, so familiar to Herman, and then 
excused herself while she went out to return with a carafe of 
wine. It was not long before Hercule, with Amethyste under his 
arm, departed for a room at the rear of the house and Herman 
was left alone with Seraphine and Emeraude. 

He could not take his eyes from her. The leggy little girl 
whom he had plagued and played with, loved and tormented, 
had turned into a beauty. She was nearly as tall as he was with a 
heavy coif of smooth black hair that seemed too heavy for her 
slender neck. Her skin was the texture and the old ivory 
whiteness of a magnolia petal, with only the faintest hint of 
crimson in her cheeks. Black brows, like slender wings, curved up 
towards her temples and only when she raised the heavy screen 
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of her lashes, could he see that her eyes were that same emerald 
green he had remembered. Her lips, heightened perhaps by a 
tincture of cochineal, were full, moist, and inviting, parting 
slightly to show a gleam of white, even teeth. When he had 
known her, she had been as flat-chested as a boy but now there 
was a rounded swelling to her breasts that showed, through the 
thin green gauze of her dress, the dark points of nipples, so per- 
fectly rounded and firm that his lips ached to encircle them. Her 
waist was slender; he could span it with both hands and it 
appeared even more slender under the wide sash of rose-coloured 
moire ribbon that bound it tightly and whose bouffant bow 
behind contrasted with its slenderness. The wide, bell-like skirt 
effectively concealed her legs but Herman knew that they were 
long, slender, and well formed. Hadn’t he seen them a hundred 
times when she was a child climbing trees in the back yard? She 
looked up at him, her lips parted as though awaiting his kiss, but 
Seraphine, with her fingers on her mouth enjoining silence, 
motioned her back. She placed her slender cool fingers moment- 
arily against Herman’s cheek, then lifted one of them, pointing 
to the door of the back bedroom where Hercule had retired with 
Amethyste, and shook her head in warning. 

‘My garden, M’sieur’—her voice was controlled and politely 
informal —‘’tis but a poor thing, yet my Gloire de France roses 
are still blooming and rather beautiful. Come, while Mam/’selle 
Emeraude prepares us a chilled drink, and let me show them to 
you.’ 

‘A pleasure, Madame.’ Herman’s voice was equally controlled. 
He offered his arm to her. A glance at Emeraude told him that 
there were tears in her eyes. He placed his fingers to his lips and 
blew a kiss in her direction. Mon Dieu! She was ravishing. The 
mere thought of touching her strained the fabric of his trousers. 

Seraphine did not speak until they had descended the steps 
that led to the garden and had traversed the path of crushed 
oyster shells, bordered by thyme, that led to the tiny rose arbour 
at the foot of the garden. He remembered it well, for in the old 
days Emeraude had entertained him here, at dolls’ tea parties. 
Lifting up a branch of the rosebush, Seraphine plucked one of 
the full blooms but its petals fell to the ground. With a quick 
glance at the house, she pulled Herman into the shelter of the 
arbour, flung her arms around him, and kissed him. 
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‘Armand, Armand.’ She used the French equivalent of his 
name, for it was as such that she had always known him. ‘I can 
only thank God that you are here, that you are safe, and that you 
are apparently a free man. Now tell me all about it and quickly, 
my son.’ 

He hugged her to him, feeling the same protection from her 
arms that he had felt from Lucretia Borgia’s and from his 
mother’s. 

‘As to being free, you are wrong, ma tante. I am only free 
until I get caught. I am masquerading and at any moment the 
white mask I wear may slip and reveal the black man under- 
neath.’ 

‘We have heard nothing from you since the day you were sold 
to that horrid old man, Roche. Everybody in New Orleans knows 
about him. Oh, how we have suffered for you. And your poor 
maman. She is heartbroken.’ 

‘You hear from her? Tell me how she 1s.’ 

‘We write often. She is well placed on a large plantation up 
the river. She is governess to two small children and has a place 
in the household above the other servants. But her letters speak 
little about herself. They are filled with you and wondering what 
has happened to you. Now, thank God, I can tell her that I have 
seen you — guardedly of course, so that nobody but she and I will 
know it. I can set her mind at rest. Now! On with your story.’ 

He told her all. To her he was not ashamed to tell the 
degradation of his days with Roche and his further defilement at 
the hands of Charles. He did not spare himself. He recounted his 
journey to Falconhurst with Charles and the death of Warren 
Maxwell. He told her how, with his own hands, he had murdered 
Charles. There was no look of condemnation on her face. Then 
he told her of the goodness and love he had received from 
Lucretia Borgia. He expatiated on her wisdom, her love, her 
understanding, and her abilities while explaining the necessity of 
the subterfuge he had adopted to become the white master of 
Fatconhurst and the reason behind it. Seraphine knew as well as 
Herman that as a slave Lucretia Borgia could do nothing, but 
under white authority she would be able to operate the planta- 
tion. He even told Seraphine of Ellen and his now almost for- 
gotten love affair with her and its frustrations, owing to Lucretia 
Borgia’s restrictions. To leave nothing untold, he related his 
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experiences as a white stud on a black plantation and finally his 
reasons for being in New Orleans for the purpose of selling his 
brothers and sisters who were darker in colour than he was. He 
ended by his chance encounter with Hercule and the latter’s 
invitation to visit Seraphine. 


‘Frankly, Herman continued, ‘from Hercule’s invitation I 
concluded that you were already in competition with the famous 
Madame Alix.’ 

She shook her head, not daring to raise her eyes to him lest 
she betray her emotion. 

‘True, Armand, I might almost be the keeper of a bawdy 
house, she admitted, ‘except that I do not sell Amethyste’s 
favours. Hercule claims them and his father has granted him 
that right. After all’—she shrugged her shoulders —‘M’sieur de 
Lima owns Amethyste just as much as he owns me and 
Emeraude. If he gives her to his son, I should be happy because 
that means that Amethyste will not leave me. But if Hercule in 
the warmth of his invitation implied that Emeraude’s favours are 
for sale, he erred. She is to be presented at the Octoroon Ball 
next spring.’ 

*,..all in white satin with a wreath of muguet des bois in her 
hair and guaranteed to be a virgin! That of course is one of the 
requirements. Goddammit, Tante Seraphine! The white satin 
and the lilies do not hide the fact that she is a slave. A waltz at 
the ball is no better than the vendue table at Sly’s. I suppose she 
will bring a high price.’ 

‘M’steur de Lima anticipates something like five thousand 
dollars. She has been well brought up .. .’ 

‘Brought up for one purpose only—to please a man. From 
Hercule’s invitation to me I inferred that you were already 
marketing her body.’ 

‘Bah, that Hercule! He is nothing but a boy and overgencrous. 
No, Emeraude must wait for the ball to be sold. God alone 
knows who she will draw as an owner. Some young rakehcll with 
more money than morals or some old lecher. If she is fortunate, 
she will have a little white house here like your mother and I or 

. oh, Armand, Pd rather not think about it.’ 

Again he saw Emeraude as she had stood before him only a 
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few moments ago. He envied the man who could possess that 
glorious body — not only envied him but hated him. God, what a 
system! He had been through it. He knew. There was no way of 
fighting against it. There was no way he could comfort Tante 
Seraphine except by meaningless platitudes. 

‘At least you'll have Emeraude a little longer.’ 

‘That is faint consolation, Armand. She is a constant worry to 
me. She must, oh, mon Dieu, she must be unspoiled and 
untouched in order to be presented at the ball. The old women 
who examine the girls can detect if she is not a virgin. But it is a 
struggle to keep her pure. Actually, she is man-crazy. I cannot 
let her out of my sight. I even caught her ogling the butcher 
boy -he’s black as coal, even though he’s a handsome rogue.’ 
She was silent for a long minute, then looked up at him. ‘She’s in 
love with you, Armand.’ 

‘With me?’ He laughed. ‘How can she be? She saw me only 
ten minutes ago.’ 

‘Ah, but she remembers you. You were her big cousin and sne 
always adored you. She speaks of you constantly. She has woven 
a host of fantasies around you -— that you would come like a 
knight on a white charger to rescue her, that you would take her 
away to some castle high in the clouds, along with all the other 
dreams a young girl has. Be careful, Armand. She will throw 
herself at you but you must resist her. You must, you must, you 
must! She must...’ 

‘I know. Remain a virgin until she wreathes her hair with lilies 
and waltzes at the Octoroon Ball. Have no fear, Tante 
Seraphine. I’ll not despoil your little Emeraude because I know 
that if I did it would go hard with you and with her. It will not 
be easy though. The moment I saw her, I fell in love with her. 
But have no fear. She will be safe with me. It would seem that 
love is to be forever denied me. First Ellen, but she belonged to 
Hammond Maxwell. Now Emeraude and she too will belong to 
some man somewhere, sometime.’ 

Seraphine glanced at the house, noting that the louvred blinds 
were still closed in Amethyste’s bedroom. ‘Emeraude’s safety 1s 
not the important thing at the moment, Armand. Yours is. You 
are living in a house of cards that can be tumbled down around 
your cars at any moment. You have only to be recognised and 
youll be up on Sly’s auction block along with the rest of the 
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Falconhurst bucks. Why ... even my impetuous Hercule, were he 
to know that you are a mustee slave, would kill you without 
compunction.’ 

Herman recognised the truth of what she was saying. Hercule 
would do just that. All the friendship he had proffered would 
change in a moment into something far worse than hatred — 
loathing. The mere fact that he had stood at a bar alongside an 
erstwhile Negro slave would be such an affront to his white 
man’s ego that he would recoil from Herman as he might from a 
leper. He saw one ray of hope. 

‘But Charles Woodford is dead, ma tante? He tried to assure 
her of his safety. ‘How can anyone prove that he did not free 
me?’ 

‘How can anyone prove that he ever did? You can’t. That 
would only mean that you become the property of the state and 
will be sold. No slave can be without a master and when he has 
no master, he becomes the property of the state. Oh, Armand, 
you should never have come to New Orleans. Go now! Run 
while you have the chance.’ 

He shook his head in denial. To leave now would be to neglect 
his duty —the discharge of his debt to Lucretia Borgia. Her trust 
and confidence in him could not thus lightly be cancelled. 

She pleaded with him. ‘You owe nothing to anybody except 
yourself. Oh, Armand, let me think, let me think!’ She searched 
his face, inventorying each feature. ‘No power on God’s earth 
can make you white and yet, I swear, you are. True, Armand, 
had I never seen you before, I would never suspect that soupcon 
of black blood in you. Of course when I look for it I can see it 
but that is only because I have been trained from childhood to 
detect such things. Despite your yellow hair, there’s just a 
suggestion of a kink in it. Your lips are just a trifle too thick, 
your nostrils a little too wide, your shoulders a bit too strong, 
your neck too massive. The things that make you a man, and an 
extremely handsome one at that, all derive from that one tiny 
drop of black blood in you. No, mon fils, no power on 
earth can make you white but I think we can make you free- 
not legally of course,’ she added, ‘but sufficiently to convince the 
world.’ 

‘How?’ 

‘Do you remember René La Casse?’ 
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Herman recalled the handsome mulatto who was always 
around when da Lima was safely away at his plantation. René 
and Seraphine had been lovers for many years. He was, Herman 
recalled, a free man of colour. He nodded his head. 

‘René is a clerk in the office of Judge Vail. I shall have him 
make out papers of manumission for you in the name of this 
Charles. What was his last name? Woodland?’ 

‘No, Woodford.’ 

She shrugged her shoulders, raising her hands in a little 
gesture of futility. “Of course the papers will be forged but René 
will see to it that they have every appearance of legality. With 
this Charles dead, there will be nobody to question them. At 
least, if necessary, you can establish your status as a free man 
and you will never be in danger of ever being sold again. Well, 
we have accomplished one thing. Your immediate danger will be 
attended to.’ 

He embraced her again with a new sense of security. Now, 
even if he were to be discovered and his mask stripped off, he 
would still be a free man, free to slink away and hide himself in 
some sort of obscurity. He was safe for another day- Give us 
this day... 

Seraphine sighed with relief at the accomplishment of at least 
one thing, but she shook an admonitory finger at Herman. 
‘Again, about Emeraude. I told you that she is in love with you 
or at least the image she has always carried of you. That too is 
dangerous. You must be careful. Although I had rather that she 
belonged to you than to any other man in the world, I cannot let 
you have her. What hells we sink to, we pampered octoroons! 
True, as slaves we occupy a unique place in slavery and yet we 
are as much slaves as the field hands. I love my daughters. Yet I 
must allow one to bed herself with her brother while the other I 
must parade for the highest bidder. Ah, well? She put her arm 
on his and faced towards the house. ‘As St Paul said, “Why kick 
against the pricks?” ’ 

He walked beside her. Regardless of how his flesh called out 
for Emeraude, he would not touch her. That was the least he 
could do for Seraphine. But he had not figured on Emeraude 
herself. When they returned to the house, she was waiting for 
them at the steps that led down into the garden and he knew 
that he had never wanted any woman as much as he wanted her. 
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Theirs was not a love born of the moment. He realised it had 
come into being a long time ago and had always been there in 
the back of his mind. Were all women he wanted always to be 
forbidden to him? It would seem so. 

Once again inside the house, he had to wait until his eyes 
became accustomed to the cool semi-darkness of the shuttered 
room. With a whispered admonition to Emeraude not to leave 
the room and above all not to say anything that might 
incriminate Herman, pointing the while to the still-closed door 
of Amethyste’s room, Seraphine excused herself, saying that she 
would be needed in the kitchen to help Antoinette prepare 
dinner. 

A moment after she had left, Emeraude was in Herman’s 
arms and, forgetting his solemn promise to her mother, Herman 
kissed her, mecting her darting tongue with his own. In 
whispered words that were scarcely audible, even though her 
lips were close to his ear, she spoke to him, her words coming 
with such an urgency that he found them difficult to under- 
stand. 

‘I must see you, Armand. I must. Do not deny me this, I beg 
of you. I know that maman has made you promise not to see me 
but I swear if I cannot, I shall die. I shall kill myself, yes, that 
is what I shall do and I am capable of it. After dreaming about 
you for years, I must see you if only for a moment. Now listen to 
me carefully. Where are you living?’ 

‘At the Hotel St Louts.’ 

‘Good! We can be alone there. Listen! I have it all worked 
out. I’ve been planning all the while you and maman were in the 
garden. The only place maman allows me to go alone is to 
church and then I must take Antoinette with me. Voila! 
Tomorrow afternoon when the whole city is having its siesta, I 
shall go to confession. And I shall take Antoinette with me. But 
I shall not go to church. I shall come to you.’ 

He found it difficult to deny her but he shook his head. ‘It 1s 
impossible. What about Antoinette 2’ 

‘ve thought of everything,’ she assured him. ‘Antoinette 1s 
already smitten with your boy Jeng. For an hour alone with Jeng 
she will gladly lie to Mother. Oh, Armand, I must sce you, I 
must.’ 

He forced himself to argue with his conscience. After all, it 
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would do no harm merely to see her and talk with her. He could 
control himself; he would not forget his promise to Tante 
Seraphine. 

‘You think it is safe?? Now his lips were near her ear and to 
punctuate his sentence, his teeth closed gently over the lobe of 
her ear. 

Her reply was to kiss him again. Suddenly she was out of his 
arms and in a whirl of green skirts she was on the other side of 
the room, sitting demurely in a high-backed chair. He heard the 
door to Amethyste’s bedroom open and Hercule came out in his 
shirt-sleeyes and minus his cravat, his hair rumpled and a 
satisfied smirk on his face. In a few moments Amethyste 
followed him. 

The four of them sat making conversation until Seraphine 
announced dinner. Again they sat through a long and delicious 
meal and after dinner Hercule and Herman sipped brandy and 
smoked cigars while Emeraude played on the harpsichord and 
Amethyste sang. It was nearly midnight before they left. In a 
flurry of goodnights Emeraude whispered to Herman. ‘At three 
o’clock.’ 

Once outside in the carriage, with Jeng and Orion behind 
them, Herman thanked Hercule for his hospitality. 

‘Tt was a pleasant evening, mon ami, but may I hint that you 
erred in one respect. While you enjoyed yourself with the little 
Amethyste, I had to sit in the parlour merely looking at 
Emeraude. The mother is like a dragon. I had no chance even to 
touch the young lady’s hand. 

‘You mean Seraphine did not allow you to—’ 

‘Of course not. It seems your father is presenting Emeraude at 
next year’s Octoroon Ball.’ 

‘Damn! He had never said anything to me about it. I sup- 
posed that as Seraphine permitted me to enjoy myself with 
Amethyste, she would grant the same to a friend of mine with 
Emeraude. I’m sorry -more sorry than I can tell you. What a 
boring evening you must have had! All the while I was bedded 
with Amethyste you were sitting and talking. Ah, mon ami, I 
shall have to remedy that. You spoke earlier of Madame Alix 
and I dissuaded you. Now you must be my guest at her house 
with your choice of any of her white or coloured girls. And I 
have recovered sufficiently from my little bout with Amethyste 
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to enjoy myself again.’ Hercule leaned forward and tapped the 
coachman with the tip of his cance. 

‘We are not returning to the hotel. Drive to the house of 
Madame Alix.’ 

‘Can you ever forgive me?’ Hercule asked. 

‘You have already repaid me,’ Herman said, laughing. ‘After 
all, a man can stand just so much and the thought of you and 
Amethyste has certainly prepared me for Madame Alix and the 
entertainment she has to offer. I can do full justice to it.’ 

‘Ah, I shall treat you to one of her most famous mêlées. ‘That 
will stimulate you even more. She is famous for them, you know.’ 

‘Mon dieu, no! I could not survive that but if you really want 
to prove your friendship for me, Hercule, tell your driver to whip 
up his horses. Otherwise .. .’ 

‘Otherwise?’ Hercule stared at Herman. 

‘Otherwise my thoughts will prove too much for me and it will 
not even be necessary to go to Madame Alix’s.’ 

Again Hercule prodded the driver. ‘Whip up the horses, boy. 
Hurry! We’ve got an emergency on our hands.’ 
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THE grey fingers of dawn were beginning to 
light up the sky when Herman and Hercule left the house of 
Madame Alix. Herman had responded to the professional 
ministrations of the sultry quadroon, one Fanette, he had picked 
out from among Madame’s girls. He had to admit they were all 
superior — young, beautiful, and accomplished—but even 
Fanette’s moans and her sharp fingernails clawing at his back 
had failed to dispel the vision of Emeraude. After that he had 
turned over on his side and slept until her attempts to revive him 
had awakened him and, more asleep than awake, he had once 
again climbed to the heights only to dash himself down. The girl 
had been more than professionally attentive and had begged him 
to come back and ask for her, flattering him and telling him 
what a welcome relief he was from the majority of others whom 
she was forced to entertain. 

A light tapping at his door announced Hercule, who was 
dressed and bleary-eyed. Herman struggled into his clothes and 
together they descended the stairs to the courtyard below, which 
was now deserted except for a smart-looking quadroon boy 
named Drumson who volunteered his name when he saw the 
gencrous tip that Hercule proffered. He ran down the street to 
summon Hercule’s carriage, waking up Brut and Jeng, who were 
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sleeping on the floor of the carriage with their legs hanging over 
the side, and Orion, who was curled up on the scat. At Hercule’s 
suggestion they stopped on the way back to their hotel at the 
French Market, now beginning to stir with activity, and downed 
cups of scalding hot coffee, thick with chicory and laced with 
brandy. The warmth of the coffee in his stomach and the racing 
of the brandy in his veins brought some semblance of life to 
Herman and he was able to take a degree of pleasure in 
exchanging happenings of the past night with Hercule. 

They parted in the lobby of the hotel with promises to meet 
each other in the bar around six, Herman hoping that the rigours 
of the past night would inspire Hercule to a longer and sounder 
siesta that afternoon than usual. Once in his own room, he threw 
himself on his bed, telling both Jeng and Orion to catch some 
sleep. He himself slept only fitfully. Each time he closed his eyes 
he could see Emeraude, and despite his activity of the night 
before, he found his body responding to the stimulus. After 
tossing about, trying to find a dry place on the sheets for his 
sweaty body, he finally got up, surprised to find that it was 
nearly noon. He had slept more than he remembered. He had a 
terrific appetite and ordered lunch for three sent up to the room. 

If Emeraude was bringing Antoinette and bribing her with a 
promise of Jeng, Jeng would have to be there but what to do 
with Orion was a problem. He could not spend the entire 
afternoon on the balcony and Herman did not trust him alone on 
the streets of the city for fear he would get lost and not be able 
to find his way back to the hotel. Finally he decided to send him 
over to Sly’s slave jail with instructions to make a hand-written 
list of all the slaves to be sold. It was an unnecessary labour 
because he already possessed such a list but it would keep the 
boy occupied during the afternoon, so he dispatched Jeng along 
with Orion, with instructions to the former to return to the hotel 
as soon as possible and to the latter to remain at Sly’s unti! Jeng 
called for him. 

He bathed carefully. He was always a bit apprehensive that 
some trace of Negro musk might be present on his body, which 
would betray his secret. He had heard white men brag that they 
could ‘smell a nigger a mile away’ and although he had never 
been conscious of any odour from his own body, he knew he 
would be the last to detect it. 
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After he had finished bathing and dressing, there was nothing 
to do but sit in one of the large chairs and wait until three 
o'clock and the knock on the door that would signal Emeraude’s 
arrival. He instructed Jeng to use the same bath water that he 
had used and then call the sky-blue boy to take it away. Herman 
sat erect in the big chair, listening to Jeng splashing away in the 
other room. In some ways he envied Jeng. Not that he desired to 
be black; he would not have traded his fair skin for anything in 
the world but he did sometimes envy the imperturbability with 
which Jeng and most of the other black bucks went through life. 
They seemed to want so little out of life. Most of the things 
Jeng now desired had been inculcated in him by Herman. Before 
he had met Herman or had been brought to the big house at 
Falconhurst, he was satisfied with the slave food, glad to have a 
pair of osnaburg trousers and a tow linen shirt, and asked for 
nothing more in the way of a wench than that she spread her 
legs for him and let him satisfy himself quickly on her. Even 
Orion, who had been the butt of the cruelty and sarcasm of the 
other boys, now prided himself on his appearance and had 
become more choosy in the matter of whatever wenches he 
paired himself off with. 

The palm leaf fan that Herman wielded did little to alleviate 
the heat in the room and he wished that Emeraude had made the 
appointment for the cooler hours of the morning or at least in 
the afternoon. Just now he would have liked to strip off his 
clothes again and stretch himself out on the bed. No! That was 
not true! He would not have delayed the time of Emeraude’s 
arrival one second. He was too anxious to see her but, he remem- 
bered, he must use caution. He must remember his promise to 
Tante Seraphine. If Emeraude offered the same temptations in 
the flesh as she had offered in his fantasies at Madame Alix’s 
last night and his daydreams of this morning, it would be a 
problem. And the problem would be intensified by the fact that 
she might even be the aggressor. Well, he must not, that was all 
there was to it. He couldn’t harm Tante Seraphine. Yet, as he 
sat there anticipating the moment of her arrival he knew that 
there was nothing he had ever wanted in his life quite as much 
as to feel her naked body against his own. Goddammit! 
Nothing! 

Fach minute built itself up into an hour as he sat there 
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waiting and anticipating her and when the rap finally did come, 
it startled him, so that he felt powerless to rise from the chair to 
answer it. The rap was repeated and Jeng, who had just 
finished dressing, his kinky hair still bepearled with moisture, ran 
out of the bathing-rcom, across the flowered carpet, and 
opened the door with a courtly bow that he had picked 
up from somewhere. Herman started to rise in his chair as the 
door slowly opened, then sank back in utter dismay as he 
glanced at the figure framed in the white wocdwork of the 
doorway. 

It was not Emeraude. Good God, no! Instead of the person he 
had rather see than anyone else in the world it was the one 
person in all New Orleans he had feared seeing. It was Monsicur 
Roche. He stood for a moment in the doorway, a little man, bald 
of head and stooped of shoulders, as though they were tired of 
the weight of the round potbelly that hung from them. His face 
was a mass of tiny criss-crossing wrinkles and his eyes, adjusting 
themselves to the shuttered darknes of the room, were tired and 
pale. As always, he was dressed meticulously in the unusual yet 
rich clothes that he affected. A coat of royal purple with a wide 
velvet collar was parted to show a waistcoat of brilliant pink 
brocade and trousers of cream-coloured broadcloth were 
strapped under the soles of his varnished shoes. Enormous 
diamonds sparkled in his ears and those on his fingers caught the 
light with every movement of his hands. He entered the room 
with a dainty, mincing step. 

‘Mon cher Armand!’ There was only a modicum of surprise in 
his voice at seeing Herman. ‘Mon Dieu! I hardly expected to see 
you here but how nice and what a pleasant surprise! Believe me, 
dear boy, I have missed you terribly. That surly little whelp that 
your former master, Charles Woodford, sold me never replaced 
you in my affection and the one I have now’ — his thumb pointed 
to the sullen-faced.Negro boy behind him — ‘bores me to death. 
Oh, how I’ve missed you and how I’ve regretted ever letting 
Woodford talk me into selling you. Now, mon cher Armand, 
please tell your master that I am here. M’sieur Roche, in case 
you have forgotten my name because of course you never called 
me anything but your adored Jules. Do announce me, Armand, 
to this M’sieur Hengst who, I understand, is managing the Fal- 
conhurst sale. And stand up, Armand! Stand up! Are you in the 
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habit of sitting while a white man and, more especially, your 
former master addresses you?’ 

Herman managed to rise despite the heavy weight that had 
settled on his shoulders. He could not take his eyes off the 
absurd little monkey of a man who stood before him and who, he 
well realised, was capable of making him a slave again. He could 
never fool Roche. He might masquerade successfully before all of 
New Orleans but Roche would not be mistaken. He was the one 
man who knew. It was useless to deny that he was Armand, the 
slave. No words could ever convince Roche that it was a case of 
mistaken identity. The game was up. Entirely so. It would be 
useless to try to brazen it out. 

‘Come, come, dear Armand.’ Roche turned and spoke to the 
Negro youth who was behind him and bade him wait outside in 
the hall while he closed the door to Herman’s room behind him. 
‘Haven’t you yet recovered from the delight in seeing your 
beloved Jules again? Do tell this M’sieur Hengst that I am here 
and that I am interested in looking over his Falconhurst boys 
before they are put up for sale. Come, Armand, come! Must I 
report you to your new master for being a stupid dolt and insist 
that he give you a few strokes of the lash to teach you better 
manners?’ 

Herman could not imagine how he was going to handle the 
matter. That would have to come later. Just now he must ward 
off Emeraude. With an inclination of his head towards Roche 
that might have been construed as a token of respect he went 
into the small room where Jeng had retired after opening the 
door. Evidently Roche thought that the man Hengst was in 
there, for he merely smiled indulgently and waited. Once inside, 
Herman called Jeng to him, then instructed him to go downstairs 
and stand at the entrance to the hote! to intercept Emeraude and 
send her back home. Anything! Anything at all but allowing her 
to come to his room. ‘Were in danger, Jeng.’ he whispered. ‘I 
don’t know how I’m going to handle it but [ll do my best. Just 
get Emeraude out of the way and don’t allow her to come up 
here.’ He returned to the room, his footsteps dragging. Roche 
was now sitting in one of the two large chairs, twirling at a 
jewelled lorgnette on a slender gold chain. 

‘Monsieur Roche.’ Herman found the words strangling in his 
throat. Instead of speaking to this man, he wished he could reach 
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out his hands and twist the scrawny throat between them. ʻI 
have no master by the name of Hengst. 7 am Herman Hengst. I 
am the overseer of Falconhurst Plantation. I am acting in full 
authority for Mr Hammond Maxwell. Any business connected 
with Falconhurst can be transacted through me.’ He took a few 
steps to stand before Roche’s chair. 

Roche raised the lorgnette and studied Herman, then sighed 
deeply. ‘How handsome you are, Armand. Sacré nom, you are 
Hercules and Apollo and Mercury all rolled into one. Oh, why 
did I ever part with you? But you are speaking in the most 
absurd riddles. How can you be this Mister Hengst? How can 
you be the overseer of Falconhurst Plantation? Why, Armand, 
you’re nothing but a goddamned nigger, although I must admit 
you’re the prettiest nigger I ever did see.’ He reached out and 
clutched at one of Herman’s hands, pressing it against his cheek 
and then bringing it to his lips, where he passionately kissed one 
finger and then the other. ‘Oh, how Pve missed you, mon amour- 
eaux.’ He finally relinquished Herman’s hand as Jeng walked 
swiftly across the room to the hall door. ‘My, what a handsome 
buck! A Falconhurst boy, I presume. They are all so damned 
masculine, so devastatingly male, these Falconhurst bucks. Now 
what utterly ridiculous thing were you saying. Armand, about 
your being this Mister Hengst? Stop tormenting your poor dear 
Jules and tell your master that I am here to talk business with 
him.’ 

Herman stepped away, still feeling the hot, dry clasp of 
Roche’s hand and the slobber of his kisses. 

‘Believe me, I am Herman Hengst. I am the overseer of 
Falconhurst Plantation and, my dear Jules? ~he winced as he 
mouthed the hated words he had always been forced to use, 
realising, even as he spoke them, that he might possibly have 
found a solution to his predicament. Roche was already slaver- 
ing. Why not use the power he obviously had over the man? —‘I 
am a free man,’ -he stated with conviction. “I am no longer a 
slave.’ 

‘A free man? Bah! Who freed you?’ 

‘Charles Woodford, the man to whom you soid me.’ 

Roche lifted one hand in a feminine gesture of utter disbelief. 
‘That Charles Woodford? My dear boy, he never freed you. 
amais! That miserable little two-penny scrounger? Free a 
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valuable slave like you? Why, I would have paid him five 
thousand dollars~nay, ten thousand dollars—to buy you back. 
Oh, now, Armand, mon brave. You can never convince me that 
Charles Woodford manumitted you. PIL just not believe it. Had 
it been any other person, I might have. But Charles Woodford? 
Jamais |” 

‘I have papers to prove it? Herman wished that he had them 
there but Tante Seraphine’s promise would produce them. 

Roche tittered. ‘Papers? Papers prove nothing. Papers can be 
forged. Where is Charles Woodford? Armand, I want to buy you 
back. I must buy you back, I must, I must, I must! I tired of 
that wasp-waisted little mestizo the day after I bought him. I 
thought he would be diverting -so tiny, so slender, so willow- 
slim. But he was such a feminine thing, while you were such a 
man, Armand. Remember, I called you “mon sultan”? Suddenly 
his tone changed and it was no longer coy and womanish but 
harsh and cruel, with the authority of a white man speaking to a 
slave. ‘But even if you are a free man, what are you doing here 
in a room at the St Louis Hotel? You, a nigger? I have only to 
speak one word and the manager will throw you out in the street. 
A nigger here! Preposterous l’ 

‘I’m not a nigger and I’m not a slave. I’m free and as far as 
anyone knows, I’m white.’ 

‘Ah!’ Roche’s voice became unctuous again. ‘J know that you 
are not white and J know that you are a slave, regardless of what 
silly forged claims you might make. I have only to mention it 
and you'll be in Sly’s jail within an hour. Thats just what Pl 
do, Armand, and then I can buy you back again. Oh, dear me, if 
you only knew how I’ve missed you and wanted you. I’ve tried 
everywhere to find that Woodford scoundrel so I could buy you 
back. Pd have paid him anything for you, anything.’ 

For the first time in their interview Herman smiled. Although 
he had to force them, his lips drew back into a wide grin, dis- 
playing the white rows of his teeth. Deliberately and knowing the 
effect that it would produce, he hitched up his trousers as high 
as they would go and arched his back. His left hand in his pocket 
slowly and provocatively caressed his groin, while his right hand 
cupped it suggestively. With legs wide apart he faced Roche. 

‘What makes you think you need to buy me back, my dear 
Jules?’ He could see by the old man’s slack mouth and twitching 
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fingers that he was having the desired effect on him. ‘Listen, 
Jules! You are an old man and a loncly man. All your life you 
have tried to buy love and affection on the auction block. ‘Tell 
me, did you ever obtain it? Were you ever able to buy it?’ 

Roche reached out a fluttering hand, beckoning Herman to 
come nearer, but Herman did not move. He stood a tantalising 
distance, just beyond the reach of Roche’s hand. Roche’s hand 
fell and he moved his gaze from Herman’s groin up to mect his 
eyes, which were staring down at him. He stared at Herman for 
a long minute and when he finally spoke, the airy effeminate 
chirping was absent. His words were slow, sincere, and 
unaffected. 

‘No Armand, I have never been able to purchase love. I’ve 
tried many times and each time I think, at last, here is someone 
who will love me. But I’ve never found it. They are all unwilling. 
They never respond to my love and sometimes I think it is more 
lonely to be with a person who does not want me than to be 
alone. Everyone in New Orleans hates me, Armand, and yet they 
fear me because I am so rich. But I do not want to be feared. I 
want to be loved. God knows I am ugly. I always was. But now I 
am old and ridiculous and yet there is still that craving within 
me for love. I suppose I shall never know what love is. Once, 
many years ago, I think I had an inkling. I was a young man 
then and my father had just died and left me two of the biggest 
sugar plantations in St Domingue. My foreman had chained up 
one of my niggers and was going to whip him. He was too 
beautiful to be spoiled by the lash and I ordered him released. 
He came to me and threw himself at my feet and kissed them. I 
lifted him up, sweaty and filthy as he was, and led him away. He 
loved me. Perhaps it was only gratitude or perhaps it was 
because I owned him but he loved me and then he was killed 
when the other slaves revolted and he remained faithful to me. 
Since then I have always tried to replace his love. I even tried it 
in a double dose when I bought those twins from Falconhurst, 
thinking that between them I might find love. But I didn’t. I 
didn’t find it with them or with you or any of the others. Now 
I’m old and I look like a caricature of a man. Who could love 
me, Armand? Who? But as long as I have moncy, I shall 
continue to buy all the glorious bodies I want, even though I can 
never hope to engender love in the souls that inhabit those 
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bodies. Oh, Armand, it is terrible to be old and lonely and 
unwanted. It is shameful to hear the women laugh when I pass 
and to see the looks that men give me.’ He started to weep. 

Herman was on surer ground now. ‘And do you think if you 
were to rip off my mask, consign me again to the vendue table, 
and then buy me, that I would ever love you? No, M’sieur 
Roche. No! I would hate you with an everlasting hate. I would 
pray for your death that I might be released from you. When you 
sold me before I was glad to go, although I found Charles 
Woodford even more despicable than you.’ 

Roche reached in the pocket of his coat and withdrew an 
elaborate iace-bordered handkerchief. He wiped the tears away 
that were running down his cheeks, making wet streaks in the 
powder and rouge on his face. 

“Then what, Armand? What?’ 

‘For several years now I have been manager and overseer of 
Falconhurst Plantation. And, I might add, a successful one.’ 

‘Yes but what has that to do with me?’ 

‘Much. I am a capable man, not one of the mincing catamites 
you have previously had. I am well educated and, as you can see, 
I am as white as you are. You need me, my dear Jules, not for a 
bed boy but to handle your affairs. If I can handle Falconhurst 
with three hundred slaves, I can handle your establishment here 
in New Orleans.’ Pll be your secretary, your majordomo, your 
right hand. Pll even be your son and give you the love and affec- 
tion due a father from a son, and you’ll come to depend on me, 
you'll respect me, and you'll know that I shall serve you better as 
a free man than as a bondsman. I know your taste, Jules. God- 
dammit, PH even pimp for you. Pll search the slave markets for 
you and get you what you want- willow-waisted boys or stal- 
lion-like young men. And remember this -as a son I might even 
grow to love you.’ 

Again Roche reached out his hand to draw Herman to him but 
Herman backed away. 

‘Why do you retreat from me, Armand? Why, oh, why?’ 

‘Because I do not include that sort of thing in my proposition. 
I reiuse to go to bed with you, Jules, and you must leave me free 
to choose with whom I bed myself.’ 

Roche stood up. His tears were gone. ‘No!’ he fairly shouted 
the word. ‘PIH agree to everything else but PI not agree to never 
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having you again. Never! Do you think Pll be able to see you 
around every day without wanting you? Do you think my hands 
will not be itching to touch you and my cyes desirous only of 
stripping off the cloth that hides you from me? Pll agree to all 
the rest. I do need a friend and a son. Damn all the others in 
New Orleans! Let them accept you as a white man for all I 
care. It will be my way of getting back at them. You will be my 
secretary, my majordomo, my right-hand man. With my moncy 
behind you, you will be accepted. PI even go further than that. 
if our relations prove to be pleasant ones, I'll make you my heir. 
I’m nearly eighty years old, Armand, although [ve never 
admitted it to another soul, so you see I shall not live too much 
longer. Humour me during these few years of my life, Armand. 
Let me have both kinds of love. Let me love you as a father and 
as a lover. No restrictions, Armand. You may think me a silly 
old man but on this one thing I will not back down. I insist on 
having you whenever I want you. In this I shall call the terms, 
not you. If I denounce you, you are nothing. If you agree, you 
will have everything you want and so shall I.’ 

‘You are blackmailing me, Jules.’ 

Roche smiled. ‘You can call it that.’ 

‘And I have nothing to do but agree.’ 

‘Nothing.’ Again Roche smiled. 

Herman drew a long breath. ‘Then, perforce, I must agree. 
Will you allow me to continue on with the masquerade for the 
few days that remain before the sale of the Falconhurst stock? I 
owe that to Falconhurst. Then, after the sale, instead of return- 
ing there, I shall come with you.’ 

The tip of Roche’s tongue made a circle of his lips. 

‘That seems a reasonable request. But you must come to me 
tonight and every night until the sale. That 1s also a condition.’ 
He looked up as the door opened and Jeng entered the room. 
The sight of the handsome masculine body momentarily diverted 
Roche. ‘I take it that this is your servant?’ He smiled at Jeng. 

‘One of them. I have two.’ 

‘Then you will bring them both with you, mon cher Armand. 
My, my, but Falconhurst does raise handsome boys. Yes, bring 
them both with you, for I presume the other is as fantastically 
handsome as this one. At nine o’clock, Armand. At nine pre- 
cisely. You know the way to my home. I am happy about our 
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agreement. Believe me, you will not regret it and neither shall I. 
I shall be good to you, Armand, and you must be good to me, 
very very good, because if you are not’—he stepped over and 
circled each of Armand’s wrists with his hands, which tightened 
like manacles—‘there is always the vendue table at Sly’s 
awaiting you. And now I shall go on to Sly’s and look over the 
Falconhurst stock, although with the prospect of having you 
again, Armand, there seems little necessity for my doing it, 
except’—he winked at Herman —‘it is always titillating to finger 
these handsome bucks.’ He motioned for Jeng to open the door 
for him and as the door swung open Roche’s eyes rested on the 
boy who had been waiting for him outside. He turned to 
Herman. ‘And while I am at Sly’s I shall make arrangements to 
dispose of this worthless little beast. He does not satisfy me at 
all. Au revoir, Armand. Tonight. Remember! Ah, it is most 
important that you remember. Most important. Be sure to bring 
this boy with you.’ He lifted a hand to stroke Jeng’s cheek. ‘And 
the other one too. You have made me very happy, Armand, and 
I shall count the hours until I see you. I’ve missed you so much. 
Au revoir, 

The door closed behind him. 

‘The axe has fallen, Jeng.’ 

“Yo? mean ...?’ 

‘That, Jeng, was Roche, my former master. The one who 
owned me before Charles.’ 

‘He a-goin’ to tell on yo’, Masta suh?’ 

‘Not if we play our cards right, Jeng. You’ll have to help me 
out and Orion will too. Go and fetch him from Sly’s. We all have 
to be at Roche’s house this evening. And remember this, Jeng — 
whatever he asks you to do, you do it.’ 

“Yassuh, Masta Herman suh. I does it. Whereat yo’ a-goin’>?’ 
He noticed Herman putting on his hat. 

“To the house on Rampart Street, where we were last night.’ 

“To see that pore Miz Emeraude? Tha’s good, Masta suh. 
That lvl girl she jes’ a-cryin’ her pore ll heart out when I tol’ 
her she cain’ come up. ’N that Antoinette gal she jes’ a-sobbin’ 
too.’ 

‘Yes, I’m going to that house, Jeng, but I’m not going especi- 
ally to see Emeraude. I’m going to see her mother.’ 
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‘TANTE SERAPHINE!’ Herman burst into 
the house without even rapping at the front door. He had hired a 
fiacre at the hotel and fretted at the laggard footsteps of the 
horse all the way, swearing at the driver and threatening to get 
out and walk, which he was sure might have been faster in the 
end. With the odour of rotting leather in his nostrils, he had 
prayed that Hercule might not be at Seraphine’s and when he 
closed the front door behind him, he was relieved to see that 
only Seraphine and the two girls were sitting in the little 
parlour. Emeraude’s eyes were red and swollen and the question 
passed through his mind as to how she might have explained her 
tears to her mother but Seraphine seemed unruffled and 
Amethyste appeared more than a bit disappointed that it was 
Herman and not her beloved Hercule. 

Seraphine could tell, with one glance at Herman’s pallid face, 
that something was wrong. Dismissing Emeraude and Amethyste 
to the garden with threats of what she would do to them if they 
dared to eavesdrop on so much as a single word, she pulled 
Herman down on the sofa beside her and placed a reassuring 
arm around him, feeling the warmth of his flesh through the thin 
cotton of his jacket and sensing the pounding of his heart. Just 
as she might console a child, she quieted him until he was able 
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to tell her, in all its grim details, of his meeting with Roche and 
the sinister hold that Roche now held over him and his absolute 
ability to make Herman accede to his demands. 

Scraphine listened attentively, with sympathetic little clucks 
and consoling pats, but she did not seem to be particularly 
disturbed. Instead she assured him that he was fortunate. 
Although she did not minimise Herman’s position in regard to 
Roche’s demands, she did remind him that he could consider 
himself fortunate that these demands actually existed. Any other 
man but Roche would have had no compunction in exposing 
Herman instantly. Through his own hold over Roche, Herman 
was really no worse off. Exposure had been averted and now he 
had time to make other plans. Had it been any other man than 
Roche, Seraphine pointed out, Herman might now well be in 
Sly’s jail or, even worse, in the city prison. For this he could 
take heart and be grateful. 

‘I know exactly what sort of a man Roche is.’ she said, trying 
to minimise his fears, ‘and so does everyone else in New Orleans. 
Most people despise him. I feel sorry for him in a way. He can’t 
help being what he is. Play along with him, Armand. It isn’t as 
though you hadn’t been through it before.’ 

‘Which only makes it worse, Tante Seraphine.’ 

‘No, my boy, this time you will be in a different position. 
Before, you were a slave and now you are free. That carries with 
it certain rights and privileges. Who knows? Roche might die 
tomorrow and leave you his fortune?’ 

Herman shook his head with a complete denial of her pal- 
liative. “You don’t know the bastard. He’s a creature of moods. I 
would never be safe with him. He’s apt to turn on me at any 
time in a fit of pique, in a moment of jealousy, and he’d be the 
first to denounce me, even sell me.’ 

She arose and laid a hand on his shoulder as though bidding 
him to wait. Crossing the room to the small escritoire, she 
opened a drawer and took out a folded piece of paper, which she 
opened. It was heavy paper and crackled in the unfolding to 
display a red blob of wax. 

‘He can never sell you,’ she assured him as she handed him the 
paper. ‘Regardez! René has been busy. Here is a paper of 
manumission, which he vows will stand up in any court. It is 
signed by a Justice of the Peace who is dead and René has 
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forged his signature. It is witnessed by two prominent men who 
are also dead. René even found a signature of Charles 
Woodford’s that he had once signed to a bill of sale for a slave 
he sold to one of the Judge’s chents. Ah, that René! He is an 
expert at forging. He even registered this paper of manumission 
in the archives at the bottom of a page where there happened to 
be a convenient space. René swears there is no possible way it 
can ever be contested. It will stand in any court.’ 

Herman read it over, realising as he did so that this was 
indeed his emancipation and yet, although it freed him in the 
eyes of the law, it did not free him from Roche’s hold over him. 
But it was undeniably true, as Tante Seraphine had said, he 
could never be sold again. Well, he would play Roche’s game for 
a while. Frankly he had no other choice. At least it was better 
than being in the New Orleans calaboose. Then, after the sale 
was over, he could get back to Falconhurst, where he would feel 
safe. 

“Thank you, Tante Seraphine, thank you. This is the greatest 
giit you could have given me. What can I ever do to repay you?’ 

She smiled down at him. ‘You can console my poor Emeraude. 
Since you were here yesterday, she has done nothing but weep. 
The girl’s in love with you and at her age there is nothing more 
hopelessly tragic than unrequited love. If you were to convince 
her, even though you were not teiling the absolute truth, that you 
cared a little about her, it would go a long way towards making 
her happy. Look! I am going to call her in and leave the two of 
you alone for a little while. PH not peek nor spy on you but 
you’ve got to promise me that I can trust you. Can I?’ 

‘Shall I swear on your Bible, Tante Seraphine?’ 

She shook her head. “That’s not necessary. I love you as a son 
and I shall trust you as a son. Better not say anything about this 
matter of Roche to her, though. She does not even know that 
such men as he exist. It would be a shock to her. Now compose 
yourself. You are free and only Roche and I know you are not 
white. What have you to worry about?’ She opened the door to 
the garden and stepped out, leaving him alone. 

He felt easier. He was no longer alone in the world and the 
crackle of the paper in his pocket was a further assurance. After 
all, what did he have to worry about, at least for this one day? 
Although he might dread going to Roche’s house this evening, it 
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was not as though he had never been there before; not as though 
he was not fully aware of what he might be subjected to; not as 
though Jeng and Orion would not be with him; and not as 
though he would be entering the house as an abject bondsman, 
subject to every whim of the erratic Roche. Tonight he would go 
there as a free man, even though he would be a free man of 
colour. He could not be threatened with being sent to the public 
whips or the vendue table. That was something, at least. 
Tomorrow would be another day. Now let him revel in his first 
contact with Emeraude ... alone. 

He saw the flutter of her green skirts through the glass of the 
tall French doors and stood up to welcome her. The latch 
clicked and for a moment she stood on the threshold with the 
full light of the late afternoon sun behind her, making a nimbus 
of light around her head and shining through the diaphanous 
gauze of her dress, so that it outlined her figure. Mais oui! Her 
legs were long and slender, just as he had imagined them. 

‘Emeraude!’ His voice was husky with emotion. 

She ran across the room, throwing herself into his arms, her 
lips meeting his. ‘Armand, ma vie!" 

He tried to push her away, not only the better to look at her 
upturned face but to resist the temptation of her seeking tongue. 
She clung to him, her arms encircling him under his coat, warm 
against his back through the thin linen of his shirt. 

‘I love you, Armand.’ 

‘Sh-h-h, little one, you do not know what love 1s.’ 

Tsn’t thinking about a person, dreaming about a person, 
forever wanting a person’s love?’ 

‘You think about me, little one, because I am the only man 
you have ever known. You have idealised your big cousin who 
used to play with you, that is all. Wait until you really fall in 
love, little Emeraude, then you will know how different it 1s. 
Why, you have yet to know a man.’ 

She shook her head. ‘But I do know. Oh, Armand, I do, I do, 
I do. I know what a marvellous thing a man is. Have you for- 
gotten? I never have. Never, since that day ...’ 

He was only too well aware of what she was referring to and 
the memory of it caused the blood to mount to his cheeks. It was 
something he had never forgotten, although he had buried it 
deep in his mind, refusing to think about it for a long time 
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because its memory was too poignant. It had been his first 
experience with a girl and as such he could never forget it. Still, 
holding her in his arms, he allowed himself to revive that 
memory now. 

‘You mean ...? 

She nodded her head. 

It had happened in this very room. The last illness of his 
father, who had preferred to remain in the house next door, 
where he would have the tender ministrations of Herman’s 
mother rather than the impersonal ones of a nurse in the 
hospital, had driven Herman to Tante Seraphine’s house that 
particular afternoon. He had been fearful of disturbing the 
deathly hush in his own home and he longed to get away from 
his father’s laboured breathing, which sounded throughout the 
little house. Tante Seraphine was out and had taken Amethyste 
with her and Emeraude was alone in the house. Herman had 
entered, as was his habit, without knocking and found Emeraude 
preoccupied in making a doll’s dress for one of Amethyste’s 
dolls. At fifteen she had outgrown dolls herself but enjoyed the 
fine stitches that she put into the tiny dresses she frequently 
made for Amethyste. She had jumped up from her chair on 
seeing Herman and had proposed they play a game of cards. 

He had, however, pleaded a headache, not that he actually had 
one but the fact that he realised his father was near to dying had 
dispelled any desire for games. He was moody and depressed 
and stretched out in one of Tante Seraphine’s chairs, his big 
body and his long legs seemingly too enormous for the spindly 
legged chair. Emeraude had been all solicitation and sympathy 
about his headache and, as he enjoyed being fussed over, he 
elaborated on it. M. de Lima, so she told him, also suffered from 
headaches but maman was always able to help them. Would 
Herman let her try? She was sure it would help him. Willingly 
he submitted to her and allowed himself to be helped up off the 
chair and led to the chaise longue. She seated him there, placing 
a pillow under his head and then, standing behind him, let her 
cool fingers sweep lightly over his forehead. 

It was enjoyable. She leaned over and he could feel the 
warmth of her body where it pressed against the rough curls of 
his head. The pressure of her fingers increased and now they 
were sweeping down from his temples around to the back of his 
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neck, loosening the tense muscles and relaxing him. He closed 
his cyes, drifting away into a voluptuous daydream as he gave 
himself up to the rhythmical motion of her fingers. He felt his 
collar being loosened and then her fingers creeping down the 
nape of his neck, then over to his chest and down inside his shirt. 
They hesitated for a moment when they encountered the small, 
round, tight buttons of his paps, exploring them as though they 
marvelled at their smallness and uselessness. Now he could sense 
a certain nervous tenseness in Emeraude’s fingers. He felt her 
excitement flow into his own body like some strange fluid being 
injected into it. It kindled a fire in his veins and her fingers 
worked their way lower, hesitating for a moment to examine the 
shell-like convolutions of his navel and then descending further. 
He became aware of the burgeoning response of his own young 
body. 

At first he was embarrassed, trying to hide it with his spread 
fingers, but Emeraude’s fingers had now become more insistent. 
They had lost themselves in the crisp wilderness of blond hair 
that curled on his belly and he heard himself, as though he were 
a stranger, groaning between deep breaths that seemed to suck 
in the air in an endeavour to still the pounding of his heart. 
Reason told him he should not be doing this. Momentarily his 
conscience reminded him that his father was dying; that this was 
Emeraude; that he was in Tante Seraphine’s parlour; and that 
at any moment the door might open and she would walk in. Mais 
oui! This was only Emeraude. This was the tomboy petite 
cousine for whom he had never felt any desire. Suddenly he saw 
her in a new light. 

He must stop her but he couldn’t. Reason had fled and only 
the demands of his body existed. His big hands, which had been 
trying to hide his obvious tumescence, fumbled with the buttons 
of his breeches, laying them open. Although his eyes were closed, 
he knew that she was changing her position from standing at his 
head to sitting on the edge of the chaise longue. For a moment 
he missed the ministration of her hands and then he felt them 
moving, examining, marvelling. Now they occasioned such 
exquisite joy that he was aware that the inevitable response was 
imminent. He tried to stay them, hoping to quiet them if only 
momentarily to prolong his enjoyment, but he was too late. It 
happened. His whole body shook and he heard her gasp of sur- 
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prise. A sudden revulsion overcame him and he pushed her hands 
away despite her efforts to cling to him. He buttoned his 
trousers and raced from the room without a word to the girl, 
who remained sitting on the chaise longue and was now wecping. 

Banging the glass doors that Ied to the gardens behind him, he 
vaulted down the steps, then bethought himself of caution and 
ran back to the house, throwing open the door, Emeraude was 
still sitting where he had left her. 

‘Don’t you dare to tell your mother about this. Don’t you 
dare! Do you hear me?’ He was frightened now. After all, he 
was so much older than she that he should have prevented it. His 
was the responsibility. 

‘I love you, Armand. I love you, love you, love you.’ She raised 
her eyes to him and held out her arms but he spun around and 
dashed out the door again. For a week he avoided her, only to 
see her again at his father’s funeral, when she regarded him 
reproachfully through the black crepe of her veil. But he had not 
forgotten the episode and had relived the scene over and over 
again, particularly those nights when he had been incarcerated in 
Sly’s slave jail after the death of his father. After that he had 
tried to forget them. 

Now he could afford to remember it once again as he kissed 
her. “You have remembered that, little Emeraude? We were just 
children playing a childish game. But now I can confess that it 
was the first experience I ever had with a girl.’ 

‘And since then there have been many others for you, 
Armand’ — she was smiling now —‘and that is as it should be for 
a man. But as for myself, there have been no others and yet, 
every time I pass a man, I wonder at the glory of him that is 
hidden behind the cloth and buttons of his clothes. I wonder if 
he might be as marvellous as you and I desire him but that is 
only because I desire you and only you. Oh, Armand! Take me 
away from here. Why can’t we go somewhere together, just you 
and I, and find happiness? I don’t want to be presented at the 
Octoroon Ball next year. I don’t want any man ever to touch me 
but you.’ 

There were no words he could find to answer her. He realised 
that their love was hopeless and yet he could not tell her so 
brutally and frankly. 

‘Hush, darling.” He tried to console her. “There’s always 
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tomorrow.’ He heard a step outside and pushed her away from 
him. When Seraphine entered the room, they were sitting on 
chairs at opposite ends of the room, staring at each other with 
eyes that betrayed their love. 

‘It’s getting late, Armand.’ She handed the few roses she had 
picked to Emeraude. ‘Will you be staying for dinner?’ 

He shook his head. Hercule would be waiting for him at the St 
Louis at six and he would have to fabricate some excuse as to 
why he could not spend the evening with him. It would be 
difficult; he owed Hercule an evening’s entertainment after last 
night at Madame Alix’s. Then at nine he was due at Roche’s 
house. He shivered, feeling a repulsion that had been heightened 
by his nearness to Emeraude and his newly discovered love for 
her. He felt he would be soiling her even more than himself by 
yielding himself to Roche. However, he had no choice in the 
matter. Better to go and get it over with. Otherwise, knowing 
how vindictive Roche could be, he might well be mounting the 
same block as his Falconhurst boys, in spite of the paper that 
crackled in his pocket. 

‘TIl let you know how things go, Tante Seraphine.’ He sighed 
and reached for his hat. ‘May I have one of your roses, 
Emeraude?’ 

She chose one from the bunch, crushed it to her lips, and 
handed it to him but as he reached for it the soft petals fell to 
the floor and he had only the thorny stem left in his hands. 
Avoiding the thorns, he doubled it up and put it in his pocket. It 
was an omen. It was all, he felt sure, he would ever have of life — 
the thorns. He would never be able to pluck the roses. 
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SURPRISINGLY enough, the next two days, 
which preceded the day of the sale, passed quickly and easily for 
Herman. It seemed as though some benevolent Providence, tired 
now of harassing him, had decided to make things easier for him 
and this, together with the last-minute rush of getting ready for 
the sale, made the time pass quickly. The press of business had 
been a valid excuse, which Hercule, although patently disappoin- 
ted at having to forego Herman’s company, had reluctantly 
accepted. But even more important was the fact that Herman’s 
duties at Roche’s were far from as odious as he had anticipated. 
True, he had been a part of the general activity but much to his 
surprise he found himself not cast in the principal role. Roche 
was so engrossed with Jeng and, surprisingly enough, Orion, that 
Herman was relegated to the role of spectator, which, although 
sufficiently repellent, was not as bad as having to take the active 
part he had dreaded. 

Roche, who had never previously considered anything but 
physical perfection in his minions, had become intrigued with 
Orion’s infirmity. It was something different and unusual for 
him and that was what he desired above all for the titillation of 
his jaded senses. His opportunity to ‘mother’ Orion while he, 
himself, was under the masculine domination of Jeng brought 
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together two facets of Roche’s femininity. It was a combination 
that he had never envisioned and its very novelty intrigued him 
to the extent that Herman, in the capacity of onlooker and 
audience, was all that Roche needed to complete his pleasure. 
Contrary to what Herman had feared, neither Jeng nor Orion 
objected to the parts they were forced to play. In fact, both of 
them seemed to enjoy it and Herman, remembering Jeng’s 
curiosity that day back at Falconhurst when they were bathing, 
wondered if perhaps Roche’s bed were not more in line with 
Jeng’s true inclinations than Lucretia Borgia’s. 

On the morning of the sale Herman left Roche’s house early, 
insisting that both Jeng and Orion accompany him, and Roche, 
satiated after his night’s excesses, did not demur. They went 
immediately to Sly’s slave jail and were at once engulfed in the 
hubbub of preparation for the sale. All the bucks were 
led down to the river to wash themselves thoroughly, so that no 
odour might offend the nostrils of those who were to examine 
them. Water was brought and doled out among the wenches and 
they received instructions to wash not only themselves but their 
infants. Then the old clothes they had worn from Falconhurst 
that had served them during their time at Sly’s were discarded 
and they dressed themselves in the decent clothes that had been 
provided by Lucretia Borgia. Each of the women wore an 
ankle-length black dress with a white fichu and a red headcloth. 
The bucks wore black trousers and white shirts with red necker- 
chiefs. The uniform dress of black and white, sparked with the 
turkey red, improved their appearance and they were all like 
actors, tenscly awaiting their cue to strut their parts on the 
stage. It was a day they had been long anticipating and now it 
was finally here. Ee-yah! None of them had any regrets. Vistas 
of new homes, kind masters, and the life of either a stud or a 
brood mare on some Elysian plantation painted too pleasing a 
prospect for any regrets. 

Sly had hired a band-—a banjo, a cornet, and a drum -to 
precede the procession through the streets and one of the biggest 
of the Falconhurst bucks was chosen to carry a printed banner, 
proclaiming the hour and the location of the sale, although the 
latter was hardly necessary, for it was an understood fact that a 
slave auction of such importance would be held in the bar of the 
St Louis Hotel, where such auctions were generally held. 
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The bar was packed with buyers when they arrived and those 
who had not had a chance to examine the stock at Sly’s were 
afforded the convenience of two small rooms, one for males and 
one for females, where they could examine prospective purchases 
in privacy. When the sale did start, every seat in the vast, 
domed room was taken and people were standing against the 
walls. 

To Herman, who was busy keeping a separate tally of the sale 
so that it might be checked with that of the clerk afterwards, the 
whole affair was too reminiscent of the tragedy he had suffered 
right here in this same room, standing on that same block of 
wood that had been polished by the countless feet that had stood 
on it. He remembered his feeling of utter hopelessness as he had 
ascended it and his relief when he had been sold to Roche to be, 
as he understood at the time, a house servant. This was better by 
far than being purchased for a field hand, although with his 
colour and good looks there was little chance that he might have 
been. He had been listed as a ‘fancy’ and an expensive one — far 
too valuable to be put out to hard labour in cotton or cane fields. 
That he might have preferred this to the duties at Roche’s he 
was ignorant of at the time. 

Sly’s voice droned on and on, punctuated by raps of the gavel 
as one after another of the Falconhurst herd strode up to the 
platform, stood there for all to see, and then departed to be 
replaced by another. Bidding was spirited. Hercule, Herman 
noticed, bought two fine bucks and, although Roche was present, 
he did not bid for any. With Herman, Jeng, and Orion all 
dropped into his lap without his having to spend a penny, there 
was no reason for him to make any additional purchases. 

After the sale was over and the last buck and wench had been 
claimed by their new owners, Herman repaired to one of the 
small rooms with Sly and St Charles to check over the records 
that both had kept and to balance up the sums that had been 
paid. Herman’s record coincided with that of St Charles’ and he 
signed a receipt for the money. It was delivered to him in gold 
coins in a strong wooden box and acting on Sly’s advice, Herman 
decided to deposit it in a New Orleans bank rather than risk 
transporting such a large amount of money back to Falconhurst. 
He was well aware that Lucretia Borgia would prefer it in good, 
solid gold coins rather than the mere slip of paper that 
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represented the bank’s receipt but as he was not sure just how he 
was going to make his getaway from New Orleans and get back 
to Falconhurst, he did not want to be impeded with the cash. 
Remembering, however, Lucretia Borgias instructions to 
purchase any young saplings that might be found at good 
bargains, he saved out five thousand dollars of the gold coins 
and had them converted into paper money. He would also have 
to settle up his hotel bill and pay for the stabling and food for 
the horses. 

After all his business negotiations were over and he had 
returned from the bank, he allowed himself the luxury of a bath 
and a change of clothing with a short rest on the bed while Jeng 
and Orion took advantage of his used bath water. He was 
undecided just what he was going to do. Should he go to Roche 
and talk the matter over with him man-to-man, explaining that 
he must return to Falconhurst, if only for a short time, as he had 
the responsibility of delivering Jeng, Orion, the wagons, and the 
horses, and settling up financial matters with Lucretia Borgia? 
Then he would promise to return to New Orleans. At least he 
would promise Roche that but once away from the city, he knew 
he would never return. Then, too, talking with Roche man- 
to-man was entirely out of the question. In the first place Roche 
was not a man, nor did he think like one. He already had 
Herman, Jeng, and Orion and there was no reason why he should 
let them go, Better for Herman to send Jeng and Orion home 
with the wagons and then hope that an opportunity might 
present itself for him to follow. 

Would Roche put the patrollers onto him? He damn well 
might. However, there was the matter of his paper of manumis- 
sion and, as a free man, he could now travel where he wanted to 
go. On the other hand, if he angered Roche, Roche could so 
distort matters before the authorities that Herman would be 
hunted down as an escaped slave. He decided that he would try 
talking to Roche first. Roche might be amenable. He would 
promise to make the trip to Falconhurst and back in two weeks. 
He might leave either Jeng or Orion at Roche’s house as a 
hostage to keep Roche satisfied while he was away. Well, he 
would not think about it any more just now. It was useless. 
Thoughts kept chasing each other around in his head and he 
arrived at no conclusions. Tomorrow would be another day and 
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perhaps by tomorrow he might arrive at some plan that would 
permit him to return to Falconhurst with Roche's consent, 
although he seriously doubted that the old man, having him so 
securely now in his clutches, would ever allow him to leave 
willingly. He felt trapped. The very walls of the room were 
closing in on him. He knew now after his taste of freedom that 
he could never go back to slavery. He wanted ... oh, he wanted 
so much to have Emeraude! But he wanted her as his wile and 
not as his mistress. Freedom! Where there would never be any 
danger of bondage again. It seemed the more he strived, the 
deeper he sank into the mire. Goddammit! Goddammit! God- 
dammit! He cursed that black ancestress who had polluted his 
blood. He cursed the white man who had planted his white 
sperm in her. He cursed Roche for the hold he had over him and 
he ended by cursing Hammond Maxwell, who would, he 
presumed, some day return to Falconhurst to claim all that 
Herman would like to claim for his own. God damn them all! 
God damn Hercule, who could have Amethyste whenever he 
wanted. God damn de Lima, who could sell Emeraude. But there 
was nothing he could do about it. A million leeches could not 
suck that drop of black blood from his veins. Gradually he 
became calmer. They had not outwitted him yet. Lieber Gott! 
He was still free and he had five thousand dollars in his pocket. 
He lay back on the sweaty pillows and relaxed. 

When Jeng and Orion had finished their baths and were 
dressed, Herman got up and straightened his clothes. He was at 
a loss where to spend the time until nine, when he was due at 
Roche’s house. Hercule, he knew, would be at Tante Seraphine’s, 
because he was not leaving with the bucks he had purchased 
until the morning. He did not want to go to the little house on 
Rampart Street with Hercule there. He did not want to go 
downstairs to the St Louis bar. The memories of the afternoon 
were too fresh in his mind. The spectre of the slave block still 
haunted him. Should he go to Madame Alix’s? A couple of hours 
with one of her girls would take his mind off his problems. But 
no! Were he to deplete himself there, what would happen if he 
were called upon to stage a performance at Roche’s that 
evening? He had to maintain his hold over Roche for the time 
being at least and there was only one weapon he possessed that 
enabled him to accomplish it. By tonight Roche might insist that 
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he enter into the play. He was always wanting something new 
and different. 

Why not go to the Old Absinthe House? It was not far from 
the hotel and their free lunch, which was spread buffet-fashion 
on the bar, was always plentiful. It would serve for his supper. 
Jeng and Orion could sit on the bench in the back and wait for 
him and hed know where they were. It would give him a chance 
to be alone and perhaps he might arrive at some solution to his 
problems. He was determined that, one way or another, he would 
return to Falconhurst. Once there, he would feel safe, at least 
temporarily, from the long reach of Roche’s arm. 

Summoning Jeng and Orion, he left the room and, with them 
following him, started down the long, carpeted stairs to the 
lobby. Halfway down the stairs he inadvertently jostled a young 
man who was ascending with slow and rather awkward steps. He 
was somewhat colder than Herman, not quite as tall, although 
stockily built. He too was blond but his skin was so tanned by 
exposure that it appeared coarse and weather-beaten. His jacket 
of deerskin, with fringes, was such as was worn by trappers and 
hunters. Herman stopped to apologise, noticing the man’s tired 
blue eyes and also the fact that his rather slow progress up the 
stairs was due to a slight lameness. The stranger accepted his 
apologies, staring beyond Herman to Jeng and Orion and using 
the brief moment in which he stood there to inventory them with 
an experienced eye. With a slight bow to Herman he continued 
his laborious ascent of the stairs. 

It was quiet at the Absinthe House. Evidently the excitement 
of the Falconhurst sale that afternoon had provided enough 
diversion for the men of New Orleans and they had all repaired 
to their homes for dinner. There were only two men at the long 
bar and they soon left, calling their servants from the back of the 
room. Herman sampled the various tidbits of the free lunch, 
washing them down with a couple of Sazerac cocktails, which he 
sipped in between refreshments. He had just finished his second 
cocktail and was debating whether he would order a third when 
the same man he had bumped into on the staircase of the St 
Louis Hotel came into the bar and ordered a hot toddy. A hot 
toddy? Herman had not heard one mentioned since he had left 
Falconhurst. It was a strange request because iced drinks were 
more popular in New Orleans than hot ones. The bartender 
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shared Herman’s surprise. Yes, he informed the stranger, he 
would be glad to make one up for him, provided he would wait a 
few moments. It was such an unusual order that he would have 
to get hot water from the kitchen. The stranger agreed to 
wait. 

Although he was standing only a few paces from Herman, he 
did not seem to recognise him as the man he had met on the 
stairs of the St Louis. Instead, once again, as he had on the 
staircase of the hotel, he was more interested in Jeng and Orion, 
who were seated on the bench in the rear of the room. Coming a 
step nearer to where Herman was leaning on the bar, he 
indicated the two boys with a nod of his head. 

‘Them niggers yourn?’ he asked. 

Herman answered him with an affirmative nod. 

‘Damn good-looking boys. Jes’ a-wonderin’ ifn by chanct yo’ 
bot ’em at the Falconhurst sale today. Lookin’ like they’s 
Falconhurst stock. Bin a-ridin’ day ’n night a-tryin’ to get here 
to it myself but jes’ couldn’ make it.’ 

It was on the tip of Herman’s tongue to say that although he 
had not bought them at the Falconhurst sale, they were never- 
theless Falconhurst stock but he refrained and merely answered 
the man in the negative. Something warned him to be uncom- 
municative. 

“They for sale?’ the man asked abruptly. 

‘No!’ Herman’s reply was equally blunt. ‘I’m not in the habit 
of selling my body servants.’ 

‘Cain’ say I blame yo’ none, suh.’ The bluntness disappeared 
from the man’s voice. ‘Don’ blame yo’ none ’tall. Man has a 
body servant, he don’ like to part with him. It jes’ that I cain’ 
pass by a fine-lookin’ buck onct I see him. Somethin’ ’bout a 
fine-lookin’ buck interests me. Even if’n they not for sale, yo’ 
objectin’ to me lookin’ at ’em closer?’ 

Herman realised that he would be offending the stranger if he 
demurred and, although he did not particularly want to have him 
pawing at Jeng and Orion, he led him to the back of the bar 
where the boys were sitting. 

‘Name’s Maxwell,’ the stranger said, ‘Hammond Maxwell.’ 

The room spun around Herman. It had come at last. Lieber 
Gott! The masquerade was over. Maybe it was just as well. But 
no! He still had a chance. He was glad he was standing a step 
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behind Maxwell. He had the presence of mind to glance at Jeng 
and put his fingers to his lips in warning. 

‘Mine’s von Stolz,’ Herman answered. He had become so 
accustomed to the name of Hengst that he marvelled at his own 
ability to dissemble. 

‘Mighty pleased to meet up with yo’, Mista von Stolz.’ Ham- 
mond Maxwell offered his hand, which Herman shook limply. 
‘On my way to my home, ’n that’s Falconhurst Plantation, from 
the Texies. Heard that there was to be a sale here in New 
Orleans o’ Falconhurst niggers ’n tried to make it. Mare went 
lame two days ’go ’n had to git ‘nother horse. Held me up, it did, 
o Ida bin here.’ His practised hands were already assessing 
Jeng’s shoulders. ‘Mighty fine buck this here one.’ He passed on 
to Orion. ‘This one’s a good boy but he cripped. Ain’ worth 
much, cripped like’n he is. Never keep any cripped stock at 
Falconhurst.’ 

Herman was anxious to get away before the conversation 
developed any further or before Maxwell might start in ques- 
tioning Jeng or Orion. 

‘You'll pardon me, Mr Maxwell’- Herman glanced up at the 
clock over the bar anxiously — ‘if I leave. Pm already late for an 
appointment.’ 

Hammond Maxwell dismissed Jeng, to whom he had returned 
after a cursory look at Orion, who did not interest him. 

‘Shore, shore, Mista von Stolz. Remember, ifn yo’ a-wantin’ 
to sell this boy any time, git in touch with me at Falconhurst. 
Shore admire to have him, even though he kinda old for me 
but he’s a prime nigger, yas-suh, Mista von Stolz, he shore 
prime.’ 

Bidding Jeng and Orion follow him, Herman turned to leave 
but Hammond detained him with a question. 

‘Missed my sale, shore nuf, but got to fin’ this fellow who’s 
bin a-runnin’ it. Name o Hengst they tells me. Say he’s a big 
tall Dutchman with yaller hair. Yo’ a-knowin’ him?’ 

‘Sorry, Mr Maxwell, I can’t help you there.’ Herman was 
anxious to put as much distance between Maxwell and himself 
as possible. 

‘Then mayhap yo’ kin he’p me in one other thing. Lookin’ for 
a man named Roche. Got me some business to do with him. Yo’ 
ain’ a-knowin’ whereat he live?’ 
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Again Herman shook his head. ‘Sorry I can’t be of any help to 
you, sir. Pm a stranger in New Orleans. Just passing through. 
I’ve never heard the name before.’ Followed by Jeng and Orion, 
he walked swiftly down the length of the bar and out on to the 


street. 
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HERMAN had never visualised the possibility 
of a day when he would seek Roche’s home as a sanctuary but 
this evening, with all other doors closed to him, it did represent 
a sanctuary of sorts. He could not go to Tante Seraphine’s — or 
at least he did not want to go with Hercule there. To return to 
the hotel and be under the same roof with Hammond Maxwell 
would be placing himself in jeopardy. Too many people at the St 
Louis knew him as Herman Hengst. 

He was surprised, when he and Jeng and Orion arrived at 
Roche’s, at the gratitude and affection with which the old man 
greeted his early arrival, Roche apparently accepted it for 
granted that Herman had come because he wanted to be with 
him and, in his exigency, Herman did not disabuse him. His 
former contempt for Roche was somewhat ameliorated by the all 
too apparent and affectionate welcome Roche gave them and for 
the first time Herman could see, beneath the physical repug- 
nance the man inspired, his utter loneliness and craving for 
affection. Having had to purchase and command affection for so 
many years, he was touched by Herman’s early and apparently 
voluntary arrival. He immediately called in his chef and ordered 
dinner for the four of them, seating Orion at the head of the 
table and waiting on the boy himself. He fawned over him, 
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choosing the dainticst bits, and plumping them into Orion’s 
mouth with his own fingers, afterwards wiping the raisin- 
coloured lips with an embroidered napkin and even getting down 
on his knees before the boy to unlace the heavy boots and 
remove them so that Orion would, as he said, ‘be more 
comfortable’. 

After the meal was over and the table cleared, Roche called 
for champagne, which came to the table chilled with snow. Both 
Jeng and Orion liked its sparkling taste and when they had all 
finished a magnum, Roche called for another and then dis- 
patched the servants to the garçonnière on the other side of the 
courtyard and bade them, under threat of the lash, not to come 
across to the main house until morning. Leading the three 
fellows up to his bedroom, he insisted on undressing them him- 
self, fussing over them as he removed each article of clothing but 
paying special favours to Orion, who responded to them with 
enthusiasm. With a key that hung from a gold chain at his belt 
he opened a brass-bound chest and rummaged in it for jewels to 
bedeck both Orion and Jeng. He wound gold chains, bejewelled 
with opals, garnets, and moonstones, around their slender black 
waists. He hung necklaces of diamonds, emeralds, and sapphires 
around their necks, clasped bracelets of heavy gold around their 
arms and, as their ears were not pierced, he threaded earbobs on 
bits of thread and hung them around their ears. 

During his frantic efforts to decorate them as Christmas trees 
he kept up a running conversation with Herman, who slumped 
nude in a chair, thankful that Roche did not feel a desire to 
bespangle him also. When both boys had been hung with the con- 
tents of the jewel chest, Roche seated himself on the floor 
between Herman’s knees and had Jeng and Orion parade before 
them. Then when he had become tired of their slow promen- 
ading, he directed them to pose, at first alone and then together, 
in increasingly lewd poses. He seemed to relish the glitter of the 
jewels against their dark skins and received some sensuous grati- 
fication from the many-coloured scintillations caused by the 
reflection of myriad candles. 

Somewhere down below in the courtyard Herman heard a bell 
ringing. Its insistence finally penetrated the lust-inflamed minds 
of the others and with the continuous clanging of the bell, they 
froze in position. 
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‘Somebody’s at the door.’ Herman held up his hand for 
silence. 

‘Don’t answer it.’ Roche glanced up at Herman with glazed 
eyes. ‘Maybe they’ll go away.’ 

The clamour continued and the bell jangled without ceasing. 
Herman pushed Roche away, grabbed an ornate velvet dressing 
gown from the foot of the bed, and picked up one of the heavy 
silver candelabra and left the room. It would be better, he 
decided, to turn the prospective caller away than to have him 
continue to ring the bell and wake the entire neighbourhood as 
well as the servants in the garçonnière. He descended the steps 
that led to the unroofed courtyard, then continued across the 
courtyard, feeling the cool dampness of the stones on his naked 
feet, and into the arched passage-way, which was closed off from 
the street by a wrought iron gate. A guttering candle in the lan- 
tern in the passage-way, which the servants had neglected to 
extinguish, had proclaimed that there was somebody in the house 
and had evidently caused the continuous ringing, which stopped 
now. Herman could see the figure of a man silhouetted behind 
the iron gate, the street lamp making a dim nimbus around his 
head. Clutching the robe, which was too small for him, together, 
he fumbled with the bolts and unlocked the gate. The man 
stepped inside, full into the light of the five candles that Herman 
was holding aloft. 

It was Hammond Maxwell! 

‘This Mista Roche’s house?? Maxwell blinked in the bright 
light of the candles, peering at Herman’s face. ‘Say, ain’ yo’ the 
same fella I was askin’ ifn yo’ a-knowin’ where Mista Roche 
lived ’n yo’ tol’ me yo’ ain’ never knowed him?’ 

‘M’sieur Roche is not at home.’ Herman did not try to explain 
his presence but Maxwell pushed past him, through the 
passage-way, and into the courtyard. 

‘M’sieur Roche is not at home,’ Herman repeated, but it was 
instantly negated by Roche’s voice, coming down from the 
balcony. 

‘Who is it, Herman?’ Both Herman and Maxwell looked up to 
see Roche standing at the railing, his face fully lighted by a 
candelabrum similar to the one Herman held. Its light set to 
flashing the multitudinous jewels that bedecked Jeng and Orion, 
who were at his elbows. 
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‘Wha’s a-goin’ on herc?’? Hammond demanded. ‘What yo’-all 
a~doin’ here?’ He glared at Herman. ‘Yo’ a-tellin’ me jes’ an 
hour or so ’go that yo’ not a-knowin’ Mista Roche ’n now yo’ 
here in his house ’most buck naked.’ He scanned Herman’s face 
carefully. ‘Did that ol’ man call yo? Herman?’ 

‘I did,’ Roche said, then disappeared from the railing and the 
light of his candles preceded his stately descent down the stairs. 
‘I most certainly did, young man, and Pd like to know what you 
mean, forcing your way into my house at this hour after ringing 
my bell fit to wake up the dead and then demanding answers to 
questions.’ By this time Roche had reached the courtyard and 
Jeng and Orion had followed him down, quite unabashed by 
their jewel-bedecked nakedness. 

‘Beggin’ yore pardon, Mista Roche, Pm Hammond Maxwell ’n 
I come here on business with yo’. Bin owin’ yo’ some money for 
a long time, ifn my papa ain’ already settled it up, for that 
Lucretia Borgia wench, which runned from yo’ ’n came back to 
Falconhurst. But first Pd like to know who this man here might 
be. Im a-lookin’ for a man named Herman, ’n from what they 
tell me at the hotel, he a-lookin’ like’n this Herman here — big 
fella with yaller curly hair.’ 

‘This happens to be my good friend, Herman Hengst,’ Roche 
walked over to Herman and laid an affectionate arm on his 
shoulder. Herman opened his mouth to deny Roche’s statement 
but considered the utter futility of it. There was nothing more to 
say. The secret was out. 

‘Thought yo’ said yore name was von Stolz œ somethin’ like 
that.’ 

‘My friend here has many names.’ Roche’s hand slipped along 
Herman’s arm. ‘Yes, many names! At one time I called him 
Bras d’Or, which is French. And this time I called him Herman 
der Hengst, which is not a name but, one might say, a title. If 
you understood either French or German, you would realise that 
these two names are merely in honour of certain unusual 
attributes my friend possesses. Allow me to translate for you. 
Hengst is the German word for stallion and my friend here 1s a 
veritable stallion. Bras d’Or means arm of gold. Both names 
apply to this young man. See!’ He pulled open the dressing 
gown that Herman was clutching. ‘Nature has produced a 
masterpiece. He certainly has a right to both names.’ 
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‘Looks more liken a goddam nigger to me.’ Hammond noticed 
the red flush that mounted Herman’s face. 

‘But of course not.’ Roche smiled. ‘A man of colour, perhaps, 
but decidedly not a nigger.’ 

‘A goddam mustee then ’n a mustee’s a nigger jes’ as much as 
ifn he coal black.’ Hammond stepped closer to the two. ‘Yo’ the 
fella what’s bin handlin’ the sale o’ Falconhurst stock? Yo’ this 
Herman Hengst what they a-tellin’ me ’bout at the hotel ’n down 
at Sly’s? I want an answer ’n I’m goddam shore a-goin’ to git it 
right now.’ 

He backed away, drawing a derringer from the pocket of his 
jacket. ‘Now I’m a-goin’ to find out the truth *bout this. Don’ 
wan’ no more run-’roun’s ’n fancy Dutch words.’ He waved the 
derringer, pointing to the wall. ‘Line yo’selves up ’gainst the wall 
’n answer my questions. Ain’ aimin’ to hurt nobody but aimin’ to 
git the truth out o’ somebody.’ He waited for them to walk 
across the courtyard and line up against the wall, as he had 
directed them. Herman moved slowly, trying to figure out some 
way in his own mind he could bluff his way out of the situation 
but it seemed hopeless. Roche, his rage apparent at being 
treated with such high-handed disrespect in his own home, 
glared back at Hammond Maxwell, while Jeng and Orion 
followed meekly. 

‘Now somebody’s a-goin’ to talk.” Hammond swept the little 
group with his pistol. ‘Yo’’—he pointed to Jeng- ‘whats yore 
name, boy?’ 

‘I Genghis Khan,’ Jeng stuttered, frightened now at having to 
face this white man. 

‘Genghis Khan?’ Hammond snatched away the candelabrum 
that Herman was still holding and held it up the more closely to 
scrutinise Jeng’s face. ‘We onct had a boy at Falconhurst name 
of that. My papa named him. Ain’t a common name nohow. Yo’ 
a Falconhurst boy?’ 

Jeng looked towards Herman, hoping to read the answer in 
Herman’s face, but found it expressionless. 

‘Yes suh, Masta suh, I a Falconhurst boy.’ 

‘Thought so. Thought yo’ a Falconhurst boy when I saw yo’ 
the fust time. And yo’??? Hammond pointed the tiny pistol at 
Orion. 

‘Yes suh, Masta. I too.’ 
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‘Well, were gittin? somewhere.’ Hammond set the candlestick 
down on the floor and addressed Jeng again. l 

N who’s he?’ 

‘He’s Masta Herman Hengst what is the overseer o° Falcon- 
hurst Plantation, Jeng answered. 

‘I thought so. And now, Mista Hengst, why yo’ a-tryin’ to lie 
to me? What yo’ shamed of? ’N how come a goddam mustee gits 
to be overseer 0’ Falconhurst ’n comes to New Orleans ’n stays 
in the St. Louis Hotel jes’ like’n a white man. Why yo’ pertendin’ 
to be somethin’ yo’ ain’? Kin see now yo’ ain’ a white man. Yo 
got nigger lips ’n nigger wool, even if’n it yaller. °N ain’ no white 
man ever been hung like’n that. Yo’ this Herman Hengst what 
bin goin’ ’round a-sayin’ he the overseer o’ Falconhurst?’ 

The time had come to bring everything out into the open. 
There was no escape. Herman took a long breath and looked 
Hammond Maxwell directly in the eye. 

‘Iam, Mr Maxwell. I am, or rather was, the overseer of your 
plantation. Yes, Mr Maxwell, I did bring the coffle of slaves 
here to New Orleans and I did sell them for you. The proceeds 
of the sale are all deposited in the Planters’ Bank with the 
exception of five thousand dollars, which I have and which 
Lucretia Borgia asked me to save out to purchase any likely 
saplings I might come across.’ 

‘Well, now, that’s more like it. Now yo’ tell me why yo’ so 
goddam mysterious *bout all this. Course I know. Yo’ a mustee 
slave. Yo’ runned from somewhere ’n tryin’ to pass yo’self off 
like’n a white man. Who yo’ belonged to? Who yo’ runned from?’ 

‘I’m a free man, Mr Maxwell.’ 

‘Ain’ askin’ yo’ that. Askin’ is yo’ a mustee?’ 

‘Better tell him the whole story, Herman,’ Roche interposed. 
‘You might as well. Yes, Mr Maxwell, Herman is a mustee. At 
one time he belonged to me. I sold him to a Mr Charles 
Woodford.’ 

‘My God! To Charlie?’ 

‘It was he who took me to Falconhurst, Mr Maxwell.’ 

‘Then where’s Charlie at now? IPn yo’ his buck, how come yo’ 
a-sayin’ yo’ a free man?’ 

‘Mr Woodford is dead. He freed me.’ 

‘Charlie ain’ never freed nobody. Yo’ say he dead? What 
happened to him?’ 
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Herman realised that sooner or later the truth would have to 
come out. Hammond with a gun in his hand would easily 
intimidate Jeng and Jeng knew all that had happened. It would 
be better for him to confess himself. 

‘I killed him, Mr Maxwell.’ Now that the fatal words were 
out, Herman suddenly felt relieved. Too long had he lived with 
this secret. Too long had he worn a mask. Too long had he 
feared exposure. Well, it was out now. He, a slave, had murdered 
his master. 

‘Yo’ goddam nigger bastard! Yo’ kilt Charlie? Yo’ kilt a 
white man? Yo’ know what happens to a nigger what kills his 
master? He burns. Shootin’ ain’ good nuf for him. My finger jes’ 
a-itchin’ to pull the trigger but that too easy for yo’? Hammond 
kept the derringer aimed at Herman. 

There was a deathly silence, punctuated by the click of the 
hammer, as Maxwell cocked the tiny pistol. ‘But Pm a-goin’ to 
do it.’ 

Roche leaped forward just as the gun exploded, pushing 
Herman with more force than one would have thought possible 
in his scrawny arms. Herman stumbled and fell and the bullet 
that was aimed at his heart merely grazed the fleshy part of his 
arm. Maxwell, the one bullet in his pistol spent, came to stand 
over Herman. 

‘Missed yo’, I did, but that don’ mean yo’ ain’ a-goin’ to die. 
Yo’’—he motioned to Jeng —‘’n yo’’—he nodded at Orion. ‘Git 
up ’n git them goddam doodads off’n yo’ ’n git into yore trogs ’n 
git back down here. °N yo’, whatever yore name is, stay there on 
the floor.’ While he was talking he had reloaded his pistol. ‘’N 
yo’, Mista Roche, don’ stop me from what I a-goin’ to do. Goin’ 
to take this bastard to the public whips ’n keep him there till 
mornin’. Then I a-goin’ to have him whopped to death. Ain’ 
a-goin’ to have no nigger what kilt his master git away with it.’ 

‘Whyn’t yo’ ask him why he kilt that goddam Masta Charles?’ 
Jeng turned at the foot of the stairs and screamed back at Ham- 
mond. ‘Whyn’t yo’ ask him?’ 

‘Yo’ a-talkin’ to me, boy? Yo’ keep a civil tongue in yore head 
0’ yo’ a-headin’ for a whoppin’ too.’ He turned to look down at 
Herman. ‘S’pose I kin ask yo’, though. Why yo’ kilt Charlie?’ 

‘Would it make any difference?” Herman had reached the state 
where nothing mattered now. 
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‘Ain’? goin’ to make no difference nohow. Nigger kill a white 
man, tha’s all. But jes’ a mite curious, I am. Charlie he always 
was a sort o’ polecat anyway. Felt like killin’ him myself onct. 
But that don’ ’scuse yo’. Go on, tell me why yo’ kilt him.’ 

‘Because he was trying to kill your father, Mr Maxwell. In a 
way he did kill your father. I was mercly trying to protect a 
helpless old man.’ 

‘My papa dead?’ Hammond lowered the derringer and sank 
down on one knee beside Herman. ‘Yo’ a tellin’ me that my papa 
dead ’n that Charlie Woodford killed him?’ 

Herman nodded his head slowly. 

ON that yo’ kilt Charlie to try to keep him from killin’ my 
papa?’ 

Again Herman nodded. ‘There was a big sale of stock at 
Falconhurst. Sly held it at Benson. Falconhurst stock brought a 
lot of money and Lucretia Borgia had it buried in iron kettles. 
Charles wanted the money and he was trying to get your father 
to tell him where it was. Your father was paralysed, lying in bed, 
and Charles was choking him. I jumped on him and Jeng too. 
We tried to pull him away. I got my hands around Charles’ neck 
and choked him. That’s all except that we buried Charles near 
Old Lucy’s cabin and told everyone he had gone away. Then, 
with your father dead~and I am convinced that the shock of 
Charles’ attack killed him - there was no white man left to run 
Falconhurst. Lucretia Borgia could not do it alone. She needed 
the protection of white authority behind her. So she asked me to 
stay on at Falconhurst in that capacity. I did.’ 

ON yo’ got `way with it?’ 

Herman nodded his acquiescence. 

‘This true what he a-tellin’ me?’ Hammond demanded of 
Roche while he slipped the derringer back into his pocket. 

Roche spread his hands in a gesture of complete ignorance and 
Hammond turned, his attention distracted by Jeng and Orion, 
who were descending the stairs. 

Ts this true?? He demanded further confirmation from 
Herman. 

‘If Lucretia Borgia were here, she would tell you. But ask 
Jeng. He was there.’ 

Hammond beckoned Jeng over to him and questioned him. 
When Jeng’s answers coincided with Herman’s, he was forced to 
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adinit to himself that Herman was undoubtedly telling the truth. 

‘Ain’ a-sayin’ yo’ did right,’ he admitted grudgingly. ‘Ain’ 
a-sayin’ a nigger ever justified in killin’ a white man. Any nigger 
what kills a white man shore ought to git burned but ain’ got it 
in my heart now to have yo’ whopped. Cain’ take yo’ back to 
Falconhurst neither. Yo’ ain’ my property ’n don’ know who yo’ 
belong to. Besides, if’n everyone in Benson bin a-thinkin’ yo’ 
white, they a-goin to know yo’ ain’. Cain’ have no mustee passin’ 
hisself off as white.’ 

‘If you are going back to Falconhurst, there is no reason for 
me to return.’ Despite his desire to go back, Herman did not 
want to return there with Maxwell as owner. 

‘Gotta think ’bout it. Gotta think what I’m a-goin’ to do. Ain’ 
never had to solve a problem like’n this afore.” Hammond was 
silent for a long minute, during which he studied Herman’s face 
carefully. ‘Ain’ nothin’? I hate more’n a goddam mustee. Ain’ 
neither one thing nor another. Ain’ white, ain’ black. ’N if they’s 
anything I hate more’n a mustee, it a nigger passin’ hisself off’s 
a white man. Nigger’s a nigger no matter how much human 
blood he got in him. Don’ make him human nohow.’ 

‘May I make a suggestion, Mr Maxwell?’ Roche said, and 
without waiting for Hammond to give his assent, he continued. 
‘No matter what your feelings are and whether you wish to 
admit it or not, it seems to me you owe quite a lot to Herman. 
He ran your place successfully, brought your stock here, and con- 
ducted a most profitable sale for you. Besides, you’ve got to 
credit him with honesty. He deposited your money in the bank. 
Remember this! If he had not been honest, he could have taken 
the money and run away.’ 

‘Ain’ a-sayin he ain’ honest,’ Hammond answered. ‘Jes’ 
a-sayin’ he a nigger what bin a-passin’ hisself off’s a white man. 
Ain’ a-sayin’ but what he done a good job.’ He looked up at 
Herman again. ‘Yo’ a-sayin’ yo” kep’ five thousand dollars to buy 
saplin’s with?’ Hammond asked him. 

“Those were Lucretia Borgia’s instructions.’ 

‘That ol wench she know more ’bout nigger-raisin’ ’n I do.’ 
For the first time Hammond smiled. 

‘She certainly does,’ Herman agreed. 

‘She sort o’ cottoned up to yo’, didn’ she?’ Hammond 
continued to smile. ‘Ol’ Lucretia Borgia she al’ays did have an 
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eye out for a good-lookin’ buck to pleasure her.’ 

‘Jeng’s her boy, not me.’ 

Again Hammond was silent while he evidently pondered 
something very serious. “Tell yo? what! I ain’ condonin’ what yo’ 
did to Charles. Not by a damn sight! No, I ain’. But mayhap 
I’m fergettin’ it. But yo’ got to git yo’sclf away somewheres. 
Cain’ take yo’ back to Falconhurst ’n cain’ have yo’ pee-radin’ up 
n down N’Orleans sayin’ as how yo’ bin the overseer at Falcon- 
hurst. Now look here, boy! Yo’ take that five thousand dollars 
what yo’ got- guess yo’ earned it—’n skedaddle. Jes’ put as 
much distance as yo’ kin ’tween yo’self ’n N’Orleans. Git so far 
to hell ’way that I ain’ never goin’ to hear “bout yo’ *n how yo’ 
disgraced Falconhurst. That scratch on yore arm ain’ a-goin to 
stop yo’. Never did think Pd be helpin’ a mustee to run but ifn 
Charles is dead guess I heired yo’ anyway “cause he my 
brother-in-law ’n if’n yo’re mine, am tellin’ yo” to see how much 
distance yo’ kin put ’tween us come daybreak.’ 

‘Yes sir, Mr Maxwell.’ 

‘Then git yo’self dressed ’n git to hell outa here.’ 

Herman hesitated. ‘May I ask you one favour?’ 

‘Yo’ might, if’n yo’ dress me like’n a nigger should talk to a 
white man.’ 

Herman swallowed his pride. ‘Kin I ask yo’ somethin’, Masta 
Maxwell suh?’ 

‘Now that yo’re a-talkin’ like’n a nigger should, go *head.’ 

‘Kin I take two thousand dollars o° this money what yo’ give 
me ’n buy one o’ these boys off’n yo’ ?’ 

‘Which one yo’ got yore eyes on?’ 

‘Not Orion!’ Roche asserted the authority he felt to be his 
right in his own home. ‘Orion is going to stay with me. He will 
settle the debt between us, Mr Maxwell.’ 

The smile that spread over Orion’s face betokened his 
pleasure at remaining with Roche. Not that his loyalty to 
Herman had diminished one whit but never before in his life had 
he had anyone fuss over him and mother him as Roche had. 

‘Yo’ want to go with me, Jeng?’ Herman asked. “Or had you 
rather return to Falconhurst with Mr Maxwell.’ 

Don’? wan’ that goddam loud-mouthed bastard.’ Hammond 
shook his head emphatically and scowled at Jeng. ‘He too uppity 
for a buck -him a-yellin’ at me liken he did. Pd have to break 
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him with a whip ’n jes’ don’ fancy puttin’ wales on his back. Yo’ 
kin have him. He’s spoilt for me anyway.’ He motioned for Jeng 
to step over beside Herman. ‘But I ain’ a-sellin’ him to yo’. Not 
by a damn sight. Ain’ never sold a nigger to another nigger. Ain’ 
fittin’. Don’ want none o’ yore goddam nigger money for him. ’N 
as for yo, —he pointed to Orion-—‘yo’ kin stay with Mista 
Roche ifn he wants. Yo’ ain’ no good to me. Cain’ sell no 
cripped boy anyway. Well, Brass Door, if’n that yore name, yo’ 
a-gittin’ ?? 

‘I am leaving, Mr Maxwell, and thank you.’ 

‘Keep yore thanks. Ain’ never thanked a nigger yet ’n ain’ 
askin’ for no thanks from none. Ain’ never been ’debted to no 
nigger yet ’n ain’ aimin’ to start.’ 

‘But you can do one thing for me, Mr Maxwell.’ 

‘Ain’ yo’ fergettin’ ’gain how to ’dress a white man?’ 

‘Mr Maxwell, sir,’ Herman added. 

‘Whats that?’ 

‘You can give my love to Lucretia Borgia.’ 

‘Don’ mind if’n I do. Likely to sweeten up the ol’ wench.’ He 
watched Herman turn slowly and ascend the stairs followed by 
Jeng. 

‘Nobody around here seems to have asked my permission in 
this matter’ — Roche threw a protecting arm around Orion — ‘and 
as you have just dismissed Herman so peremptorily, now I shall 
dismiss you, Mr Maxwell. Please leave. Orion will show you out.’ 

‘I’m a-goin’.’? Maxwell turned on his heel. ‘Glad to get shet o’ 
a place like this. Nothin’ but a bunch o’ dee-generates here. But, 
Mista Roche, I ain’ a-goin’ till yo’ tell me whereat those twin 
bucks yo’ bought from me.’ 

Roche smiled. At last he had been granted one small moment 
of triumph. He took full advantage of it. “You mean Meg and 
Alph?’ 

‘Them’s the ones.’ 

‘Well, I tell you, Mr Maxwell. They’re not here. I sold them. 
And, Mr Maxwell, Ill never tell you where. Never! You haven’t 
got enough money to buy that information from me. You have 
thought nothing of taking away Herman, who was important to 
me. Now I have information that seems to be important to you 
but you'll never find out from me. Now, Mr Maxwell, get out. 
Orion, show this man the door and lock it carefully behind him.’ 
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HERMAN’S feelings towards Roche were con- 
siderably mollified by the affectionate solicitude with which the 
old man himself dressed and bandaged his arm. It was only a 
superficial wound but bloody and painful. Yet when Roche had 
finished dressing it with an application of some herbal-smelling 
ointment, it felt better and much of the pain was assuaged. 
Roche’s feelings at Herman’s departure appeared to be emotions 
of genuine regret. He well realised the necessity of Herman’s 
leaving but he had evidently hoped, even against hope, that 
Herman might remain in opposition to Maxwell’s orders that he 
depart. He tried to convince Herman that under his protection — 
and Roche’s wealth did give him immense influence — he would 
be safe in New Orleans but, despite the rosy picture Roche 
painted of eventually making Herman his heir, Herman could not 
wait to get away. His opinion of the old man had been consider- 
ably ameliorated but he realised the vagaries of the strange 
personality he had to deal with. 

Now he was able to understand the utter loneliness of the old 
man, forced to buy companionship and affection on the auction 
block and soon tiring of that which he had purchased because, 
after all, he had purchased nothing but a man’s body. He had 
never been able to purchase real companionship or friendship — 
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merely a bit of flesh upon which to satisfy his ageing passions. 
With himself, Herman realised it might well be different. 
Through education and appearance he could take his place as 
Roche’s son and heir. By eliminating the undesirable contacts 
that had marked their previous relationships, he could stand as a 
friend and supporter to the old man, yet he could never be sure 
when he might be called upon to serve as Roche’s minion again. 
Such a relationship was more offensive to him now that it had 
ever been before. He would never be able to discount the 
vagaries of the man he had to deal with. Until the day Roche 
died, Herman would remain a slave, in fact if not in name. 
Better by far to part from him now, in good faith and friendship, 
than to tempt Providence by remaining. 

Besides, Herman had other and far more important plans in 
his head. 

He was in love! 

And, how much in love he was! This was not the hot lust he 
had felt for Ellen, nor was it the carnality he had experienced in 
the slave cabins, where his desires had been fanned by the pant- 
ings of Jeng and Orion in their rutting. No, his love for 
Emeraude was something far different, far greater, even far 
holier. Desire was there, yes. It was an overwhelming desire to 
possess her body, increased a hundredfold over anything he had 
ever felt for Ellen or any other woman but there was more to his 
feeling than mere desire. In the fullness of his love he wanted to 
protect her, shield her, guard her, and keep her safe from that 
future he knew would be her certainty. He could not bear to 
think of her being sold to some stranger whose passing fancy for 
her might set her up for a while in some little white house on 
Rampart Street and then, just as quickly, abandon her to the 
merciless vendue table at Sly’s. Now Emeraude was his respon- 
sibility. Had it not been for her he might well have entertained 
the possibility of remaining with Roche. Ten or fifteen years at 
the most of putting up with the old man’s whims would pay off 
well in the end but that end would be too late. Gott in Himmel! 
Where would Emeraude be then, even if he had all the money in 
the world to purchase her? 

Everything he owned except for the clothes on his back was at 
the St Louis Hotel. His material possessions amounted to only a 
few suits of clothes and such necessities as razors and other 
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minor things but even these he would need, so he dispatched 
Jeng to the hotel with instructions to pack all of his own belong- 
ings as well as Herman’s, hire a public hack, and bring them to 
the white house on Rampart Street where Tante Seraphine lived. 

‘Whar we a-goin’, Masta Herman suh? If’n we ain’ a-stayin’ 
wid Mista Roche ’n we ain’ a-goin’ back to Falconhurst *n we 
a-leavin’ the hotel, whereat we a-goin’ to?’ 

Herman shook his head in his inability to answer. ‘Pm not 
sure yet, Jeng, but of this one thing I am sure. We're getting out 
of New Orleans. We’re heading towards freedom, where nobody 
can ever buy or sell us again — some place where we shall never 
have to call another man master, some place where we 
shall be human beings instead of animals. Is that all right with 
your’ 

Jeng grinned an acknowledgement. ‘’N some place where ain’ 
no man goin’ to finger us no more. Tha’s one thing I don’ like. 
Shore don’ make me no neverminds whereat I go, jes’ so long’s I 
go with yo’. Ain’ had no hankerin’ to stay with Mista Roche 
nohow. Way he do things fun mayhap one o’ two times. 
Different, it is, but ain’ likin’ his way o’ doin’ things so much. 
Orion he a-likin’ it but I aim.’ 

‘Yes, I think Orion rather wanted to stay. But hurry now. Get 
over to the hotel and get packed up and meet me at Seraphine’s. 
Her Antoinette will be anxious to see you.’ 

‘She shore will. That gal she jes’ a-wantin’ what she know I 
got. She shore a-pinin’ for it.’ 

‘Then jump to it!’ Herman waited a second, watching Jeng’s 
quick strides carry him beyond the pale rim of light from the 
guttering candle of the street lamp. Now he was alone and he 
could do everything he had to do better alone. At this late hour 
he despaired of finding any public conveyance and made up his 
mind to walk but as he turned the corner of the street he saw a 
cabby dozing on the seat of an aged barouche. He prodded the 
old Negro awake and ordered him to take him to the levee. It 
was not so late but what the waterfront saloons would be in full 
swing. 

He found this to be true when he arrived. The light of tallow 
candles shining through doorways and the sound of music and 
laughter beckoned him inside a score of grog shops. Without 
making any choice, he stepped into the nearest one. He scanned 
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the row of men at the bar and those sitting at the tables as well 
as the few dancing with waterfront whores or with each other in 
the centre of the room. He did not see what he was looking for 
in the first saloon or in the second or in the third but in the 
fourth he spied a tall blond seaman who was not so drunk but 
what he seemed to be able to talk intelligently. Herman went up 
to his table. Asking permission in German to seat himself, he 
attracted the attention of the sailor, who, upon hearing his own 
tongue, smiled a welcome and pushed an empty chair away from 
the table with his toe. Herman continued to speak to him in 
German. 

He elicited the information from the man that he was a 
seaman on board the Kronprinz Otto, a four-master out of 
Hamburg, and that he was celebrating his last night ashore 
before sailing down-river in the morning for their first port of 
call, Havana, on their return voyage to Germany. Yes, he 
informed Herman, they carried passengers but whether or not 
the passenger quota was filled up, he could not say. But yes he 
could, for there —he pointed to the doorway — came his captain. 
Rising from his chair with a respectful halloo, he beckoned to 
the captain, calling him over to their table, not neglecting to 
stand stiffly at attention while the captain seated himself 
opposite Herman. 

During the drinking of a glass of cognac, which Herman 
ordered for the captain, the latter informed him that there were 
plenty of cabins left unoccupied. More people were interested in 
coming from Hamburg to New Orleans than in returning to Ger- 
many, whereupon Herman, after ascertaining that the Kronprinz 
Otto would be sailing at five in the morning, paid over the 
passage money for two double cabins, receiving in return a ticket 
written on a piece of beery paper that the captain procured from 
the bartender. The captain seemed properly impressed with the 
‘von’ that Herman had used. With Herman’s promise to be on 
board well before sailing time, he left the saloon. The old cabby, 
not having secured another fare, was waiting in front and 
Herman rode off to Rampart Street behind the ancient Jehu. 


The house was in darkness when he arrived but he remem- 
bered the window that opened into Tante Seraphine’s bedroom 
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and climbed up onto the low balcony. The long French doors 
were open and by the dim light he could make out the ghostly 
whiteness of the bed and the spread of Tante Scraphine’s black 
hair on the pillow. Treading softly so as not to awaken her by 
surprise, he cat-footed across the floor to stand over her. With 
his hand over her mouth to prevent her screaming, he spoke to 
her. ‘Don’t be frightened,’ he assured her. ‘It’s Armand.’ 

She pushed his hand away, peering up at him in the darkness, 
and evidently the bulk of his figure or the tones of his voice 
identified him satisfactorily because she did not scream out but 
asked him, whispering her words, why he was there. 

Briefly, he explained to her all that had happened — his first 
encounter with Hammond Maxwell at the Old Absinthe House 
and his later meeting with him at Roche’s house, showing her his 
bandaged arm in proof of his statements. 

‘I am going to marry Emeraude.’ He concluded his whispered 
recital with these words. 

“You are what?’ Seraphine found it difficult to connect two 
such widely divergent topics. 

‘Going to marry Emeraude.’ 

‘But, Armand, my boy, you know as well as I do that that is 
impossible. Emeraude is not free to choose. She must—’ 

‘,.. be presented at the ball! Yes, I know. She must be ogled 
and inventoried and leered at by all the drooling males in New 
Orleans who have money enough to buy her. She must be 
purchased like a prize filly, then pawed over and slavered over 
until such time as her owner tires of her and then what, Tante 
Seraphine? Is that what you want for Emeraude?’ 

‘God knows I don’t, Armand. God knows. But what can I do? 
What can she do? What can you do? She belongs to M’sieur de 
Lima. She does not belong to me or to you—’ 

ys or even to herself. Listen, Tante Seraphine! I love 
Emeraude. I realise now that I have always loved her. And 
she loves me. We belong to each other. I can offer her the 
only chance for happiness in this world. Let me take her 
away. 

She extended her hands in a gesture of utter futility. “You are 
forgetting M’sieur de Lima.’ 

“There have been other runaway slaves before. Emeraude 
would not be the first one.’ 
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‘She represents a lot of money. He would find her and drag 
her back here.’ 

‘Not from where I am taking her.’ 

‘She still represents a lot of money, Armand. He would blame 
me, say that I conspired and abetted her leaving. Mine would be 
the blame and he would surely make me suffer for it.’ 

‘But you are her mother. Wouldn’t you be willing to take this 
blame and this suffering and whatever punishment he might 
inflict on you if you knew she was safe and happy?’ 

Seraphine was silent for a long time. Slowly she rose from the 
bed and slipped on the peignoir that was on the back of a chair. 
Just as slowly, she inserted her feet into the mules beside the 
bed and walked to the window. After peering out into the black- 
ness of the garden, she turned and walked back to Herman. The 
struggle in her mind was apparent in the tenseness of the hand 
She laid on his shoulder. 

‘Ay, mon cher, you are a man and, like all men, you are 
stupid. Men are. Mais oui! Women are much more clever than 
men because women are basically not honest. They are experts 
at conniving and dissembling, at thinking out little plots that 
become necessary for their existence if they are to live with men. 
Now you would come storming in here, grab poor Emeraude and 
run off with her, regardless of what might happen to Amethyste 
and myself. That is the way men do things.’ She lifted a hand as 
he started to speak. ‘No, mon cher, hear me out! As I said, if 
you were to take Emeraude away from me, it would be stupid 
but if you were to take Emeraude away from the young Hercule, 
who is now sleeping peacefully in Amethyste’s arms, then there 
would be no blame attached to either Emeraude or myself.’ 

Herman had no idea what she was talking about. His blank 
look, had she been able to see it in the darkness, betrayed his 
ignorance. He watched the white blur that was her robe float 
across the room to where a big armoire loomed darkly against 
the wall. He heard her open the door and rummage inside. The 
pale light from the window glinted against the steel in her hand, 
with a sparkle of blue iridescence as she placed a duelling pistol 
in his hand. He felt the smooth patina of the curved wood in his 
palm for the moment he held it before she took it away from 
him, loaded and primed it, and then placed it back in his hand. 

‘I hope you are a good actor.’ She smiled for the first time. 
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‘Mayhap you and I should rehearse our parts. It is better that 
Emeraude know nothing about our plans. If we take her by sur- 
prise, she will put on a more affecting performance. Now tell me 
this. Where do you plan to take her?’ 

‘To Germany. I have already engaged passage for three on 
board the Kronprinz Otto, which sails at five this morning. Once 
in Germany, we shall be free and de Lima will never be able to 
reach us. In Germany Emeraude will be Frau von Stolz, my 
wife.’ 

“Three, you say?’ She seemed puzzled. 

‘Emeraude and myself and Jeng. Hammond Maxwell gave 
him to me along with the five thousand dollars I had of his. It 
will make a good beginning for us in Germany.’ 

‘And I have almost a thousand.’ She returned to the armoire 
and took out a chamois bag, which was soft with paper money 
and yet clinked with gold pieces. ‘Well call it Emeraude’s 
dowry. But where is Jeng?’ 

‘He’ll be arriving soon. I sent him to the hotel to pack our 
luggage.’ 

‘As long as you are in the abducting business, you'd better 
take Antoinette too. Emeraude is accustomed to having a servant 
and it will be a good thing for Jeng because I cannot picture 
him as celibate and I imagine he would find difficulty in finding 
a woman of colour in Germany. Now attend me carefully.’ She 
drew him close to whisper her plans in his ear. 

They talked in whispers for several minutes, Tante Seraphine 
instructing and Herman listening. Just once they were inter- 
rupted when they heard the sound of a vehicle stopping in front 
of the house. Seraphine, passing from her bedroom into the 
drawing-room, peered out and could make out a hired carriage, 
piled high with luggage, and a man sitting in the back. It was 
Jeng and she dispatched Herman through the front door to tell 
Jeng to come in and to instruct the driver to wait and be ready 
to start at any minute. 

When Herman returned with Jeng following him, Tante 
Seraphine led them down the long corridor that traversed the 
length of the house to the closed door that marked Emeraude’s 
bedroom. Crouching on her knees before Herman, she placed his 
hands around her throat and screamed out. 

‘No, no, M’sieur! You cannot do this. You cannot! You 
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cannot! Help, Hercule, help!’ In a whisper she spoke to 
Herman. “Do not be afraid of hurting me a little. Make it look 
real.’ 

Simultaneously the doors of Emeraude’s room and that of 
Amethyste flew open. Hercule, buck naked, followed by 
Amethyste, stepped out; and Emeraude, her long white night- 
gown clinging to her, ran towards her mother. 

Herman released his hold on Tante Seraphine and pulled 
Emeraude to him. 

‘You’re going with me, girl, get dressed.’ 

‘Armand?’ 

‘Yes, it is I.’ 

‘Thank God.’ 

‘What’s the meaning of this?’ Hercule advanced down the hall, 
stumbling over Seraphine, who had apparently fainted. 

Tm taking Emeraude, that’s all? Herman answered. 

“Taking Emeraude?’ Hercule felt the cold cylinder of the 
pistol pressed against his naked belly. 

‘Yes, Im taking her away. Jeng! Strip that wench!’ He 
pointed to Antoinette, who appeared in the doorway. ‘Rip up 
that nightgown of hers. Truss up this fellow.’ 

‘Lawdy me, Miz Seraphine, we a-goin’ to git kilt ’n raped.’ 
Antoinette was sobbing but Jeng, grabbing the neck of her 
nightgown, tore it to the hem and started ripping it into 
strips. 

‘Get yourself dressed, girl.” Herman nodded his head in the 
direction of Emeraude’s room. ‘Throw a few of her dresses into a 
sheet and your own too. You’re going with us.’ 

‘My father will hear of this, M’sieur.’ Hercule had time for a 
few words before Jeng rammed a wad of Antoinette’s nightgown 
into his mouth and bound it tight with a torn strip. In a trice he 
had pinioned Hercule’s arms and then Jeng tied his ankles 
together. 

‘Now the two women, Jeng.’ Herman commanded and Jeng 
bound and gagged both Seraphine and Amethyste. 

‘It’s surely you, isn’t it, Armand?’ Emeraude appeared in the 
doorway, half dressed. 

“Yes, my dear, and you have nothing to fear.’ 

‘But maman?’ 

‘Nothing will happen to her. Now hurry. Take as little as you 
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can and only what you need. Give that Antoinette a slap and 
stop her bawling. She’s going with us.’ 

Herman stepped over Seraphine and Amethyste. Candles had 
been lit in Emeraude’s bedroom and he grabbed one and took it 
out into the hall. Its light flickered down on Hercule, who was 
thrashing about on the floor, trying to loosen his bonds. 

‘Tie him tighter, Jeng. Rip up something else and tie him up 
so he won’t get away.’ He knelt down, placing his knee on 
Hercule’s chest to keep him still. ‘I’m sorry for this M’sieur de 
Lima. You probably won’t believe me, but I like you and I hate 
to do this to you but it’s the only way. You see, I love Emeraude 
and I’m going to have her. You may be asking yourself why I 
choose this way to take her. Let me assure you, Hercule, it’s the 
only way open to me. I am not like you. I cannot wait until the 
next Octoroon Ball and make the highest bid on Emeraude so 
that she will be mine. You see, I happen to be what you would 
call a nigger. Yes, in spite of my blond hair and my white skin, 
I’m a nigger. Therefore I cannot buy Emeraude. But I do intend 
to have her. I’m taking her now. Do not attempt to follow me. 
My other servant-—the lame boy, you remember- will be 
stationed across the street, hidden behind a fence. He has orders 
to shoot anyone leaving the house before daybreak. He’s an 
expert marksman. He can put a bullet between the eyes of a 
squirrel. So do not try to escape or call for help.’ 

Emeraude appeared in the doorway of her room. She was 
dressed but her hair was not combed and it streamed down over 
her shoulders. Antoinette, behind her, dragged a bulky bundle, a 
sheet tied at the four corners. She was still whimpering. Jeng, in 
relieving her of the bundle, put his arm around her. ‘It’s all 
right, gal, yo’ got me now. Whaffor yo’ bawlin’? Yo’ damn lucky 
wench.’ 

‘Say good-bye to your mother, Emeraude,’ Herman said, 
leading her to where Tante Seraphine lay on the floor. ‘It will be 
a long time before you see her again and Amethyste too.’ 

She leaned over to kiss her mother and sister. Now she too 
was crying. 

Herman tested the bonds on Hercule and then on Amethyste 
and lastly on Seraphine. He had time for only one short whis- 
pered message to her. ‘Pl take good care of her. You'll hear 
from us. Merci, and write my mother.’ 
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The four of them and all their luggage made a big load for 
the decrepit carriage but the old Negro whipped up his horse 
and they rattled through the pre-dawn streets down to the long 
levee where the ships were tied up. It was beginning to get light. 
The first pale streaks of dawn were lighting up the eastern sky. 
A four-master, the captain had said, and Herman counted the 
masts of the ships as they passed. There it was, a busy hive of 
activity with the name Kronprinz Otto proudly lettered in gold 
and a painted and gilded figurehead of some petty Rhineland 
princeling. 

With Jeng and Herman carrying the baggage, they passed over 
the narrow gang-plank. The captain was standing on the deck. 

‘How long before we sail, Captain?’ Herman called out. 

‘A half hour. The ship is loaded and all my passengers are on 
board.’ 

‘Then a hundred dollars if you cast off now.’ 

‘It will be done.’ The captain turned to bark the orders to his 
crew and then signalled for a boy to come and show them to 
their cabins. 

‘And one other favour, Captain, Herman added. ‘When you 
are safely underway, you can do something for me.’ 

‘Jawohl, mein Herr,’ 

‘You can perform two marriage ceremonies.’ 

The captain nodded his head, smiling. They followed the 
cabin boy across the main deck to the narrow stairway that led 
off the quarterdeck, down the white, panelled companionway to 
a narrow door of polished wood. Preceding them inside, he 
lighted a candle in the swinging lantern, which showed the tiny 
cabin with its neat bunks, one above the other. Grinning his 
thanks to Herman for the handful of picayunes, he left, closing 
the door behind him. 

Herman opened his arms and Emeraude stepped close to him, 
so that his arms enfolded her. His lips sought hers and the tip of 
his tongue entered between them. For a long moment they revel- 
led in their discovery of each other, then slowly, step by step, he 
backed her across the cabin to the lower bunk. Once there, she 
stopped him. 

‘My every dear.’ She pushed him away gently but forcefully. 
‘Never let it be said that your bride did not come to you 
untouched and unsullied. Surely you can wait a few hours until I 
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am really your bride.’ She sank down on to the berth, her arms 
grasping his thighs, her head pillowed against their warm 
hardness. ‘Even in my haste, I brought a white dress to wear for 
my wedding.’ 

He pressed her closer to him. ‘I have a headache,’ he said. 

‘You had one once before,’ she said, laughing. 

‘And look what it got me.’ 

‘I cured you.’ 

‘I need curing now.’ 

Again she pushed him away. ‘Oh, but, my love, I have heard 
of a much better way of curing headaches than the method I 
used as a little girl. Much, much better and just as soon as Mon- 
sieur le Capitaine marries us, I shall cure you again and again 
and again.’ 

‘And yet again,’ he added. 
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“THEY’S a-comin’, they’s a-comin’, Mem.’ The 
gangly adolescent stumbled over his big feet and paused in the 
doorway of the barn, gasping for breath. ‘They’s a-comin’.’ 

Mem carefully concealed the jug of corn under a pile of straw 
and wiped his lips with the back of his hand. He had been 
swigging from the jug all the morning and was now thoroughly 
besotted. 

‘Ain’ yo’ got no manners, yo’ goddam black varmint yo’? He 
thrust out a belligerent fist towards the panting youth. ‘Ain’ yo’ 
a-knowin’ how to dress yore betters? A-goin’ to hang yo up ’n 
strip yo’ down. A-goin’ to peel the meat right off’n yore bones 
such as *tis. A-goin’ to do that right now.’ 

The boy retreated a few steps, quite unperturbed by Mem’s 
threats. ‘Yassuh, Masta Memnon suh, but they’s a-comin’ jes’ 
the same.’ 

‘Tha’s better. Proper ’spect. Now who’s a-comin’ what yo’ 
a-makin’ sech a to-do ’bout?? 

‘Masta Herman suh. Sawed him a-comin’ long the road from 
Benson in the buckboard ’n Pharaoh he a-drivin’ the wagon wid 
a lot © saplin’s in it. Runned to tell yo’ ’n Miz Lucretia Borgia 
mam. Jes’ a-goin’ to the big house now but tho’t o’ tellin’ yo’ 
fust? He spun around on his big feet, which seemed too 
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grotesque for the spindly shanks they supported, and ran towards 
the house, still shouting, ‘He’s a-comin’, he’s a-comin’.’ 

Mem straightened himself up with difficulty, assuming a 
ramrod stiffness that he hoped belied the fact that he had been 
drinking. Stepping carefully to keep from reeling, he made his 
way towards the house. He was none too soon. A screech from the 
gallery and a waving of hands signalled that Lucretia Borgia had 
heard the news and was out waiting for the wagon, which was 
just turning into the lane. Ellen and the children followed her 
and she glanced towards Mem, gesturing for him to hurry but he 
knew if he did, he would stagger, so he kept on with his careful 
pacing. Now, as the buckboard with the wagon following made 
its slow progress up the lane, he could see that the white man 
driving was not Herman. It was his old master, Hammond 
Maxwell. 

Lucretia Borgia had seen it too and now her hysteria was 
beyond her control. She was laughing and sobbing in the same 
breath, her hands clawing wildly at the air, her huge body 
quivering as she propelled her bulk down the steps and out onto 
the gravelled driveway. 

‘Lord in Heaven!’ She was scarcely able to gasp out the 
words. ‘It Masta Hammond hisself. My own sweet Masta Ham- 
mond! Oh, praises be, it my Masta Hammond what comed 
home!’ Running to meet the buckboard, she slid between the 
Slowly moving wheels, keeping pace with the wagon, while her 
arms clutched Hammond’s knees. ‘It yo’, Masta Hammond? It 
yo?’ 

‘Shore nuf, Lucretia Borgia. Yo’ kin pinch me if’n yo’ don’ 
believe me.’ He pulled on the reins, brought the buckboard to a 
stop, and practically fell into her arms. She was sobbing, so she 
could not speak, but reassured herself of his presence by 
enveloping him in a bear hug that nearly squeezed the breath out 
of him. Nor did she quit him until he had covered the distance 
to the steps and started to ascend them. Only then did she 
release him to cast a perfunctory glance at Pharaoh, who had 
pulled up with the big wagon, which contained about a dozen 
Negro adolescents. 

‘Yo’ home, Masta Hammond. Yo’ home. Oh, happy day! Oh, 
happy, happy day what brung my own Masta Hammond back. 

Now it was his turn to hug her and he planted a kiss on her 
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cheek. ‘Yes, I’m home, Lucretia Borgia, and glad I am to git 
here but sad too. Papa’s gone.’ 

‘Yo’ knowed ?’ 

‘I knowed.’? He glanced over to the family burying ground. 
‘Ain’? the same a-comin’ home ’thout’n my papa here.’ 

‘Ain’ bin the same neither, Masta Hammond. We had a 
hard time gittin? long ’thout’n him but we managed. Yes, 
Masta Hammond, we managed but it awful hard goin’ Some- 
times.’ 

‘°N that Sophie?? Hammond regarded his daughter, trying to 
recall some familiarity of features under the grime on her face. 
‘She growed like’n a weed, ain’ she?’ He patted her clumsily on 
the head, noting that she had inherited Blanche’s blonde hair. 
ON Ellen. He regarded her even more closely than he had 
Sophie. It was hard for him to believe that the slender, lovely 
girl he had loved could have turned into this pudgy matron with 
the torn and grease-stained dress and the bedraggled hair. In his 
memories he had enshrined her as always young, always pretty, 
and he was unprepared for the blowsy slattern he saw. Surely he 
could never have loved this wench, never loved her enough to 
kiss her on the lips anyway. But what attracted his attention 
even more than her appearance was the tiny baby she carried 
across her shoulder. He stepped closer to her, recoiling momen- 
tarily from the unwashed musk of her body, and pulled back the 
ragged shawl that covered the infant’s head. He was surprised at 
the child’s whiteness of skin and the almost invisible yellow hair 
that covered its head. 

‘That yourn?’ he demanded. 

She shook her head in denial. 

‘Ain’ hern, Lucretia Borgia said, taking the child from Ellen. 
‘Belong to a wench what died a-birthin’ it. Comed afore its time, 
it did, ’n we bin a-keepin’ it here in the house in a basket ’side 
the fire. Bin a-feedin’ it with a sugar tit dipped in hot milk. 
Saved it, we have. It a good sucker—a mustee sucker ’n didn’ 
want to lose it.’ 

‘Lookin’? like’n it might be that Dutchman’s git what was 
here.’ 

‘Yo’ mean ... ?’ Lucretia Borgia turned a dead-leaf ashen 
colour. 

‘Know all ’bout him, I do. Know what yo’ did. Passin’ that 
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mustee off’s a white man. Yo’ ought to be strung up, Lucretia 
Borgia.’ He regarded her long and knowingly but she did not 
flinch under his stare. He dropped his eyes first. 

‘String me up ifn yo’ want, Masta Hammond suh, but afore 
yo’ do, want to tell yo’ why I did it.’ 

‘I know, he nodded his head emphatically. ‘Know all *bout it. 
Ain’ a-sayin that yo’ did right. Ain’ a-sayin’ it ever right to pass 
a mustee offs a white man. But reckon as how I understand. Yo’ 
did it for me ’n Falconhurst. Now jes’ one thing I want to know 
’n yo’ better tell me the truth, Lucretia Borgia. Kin lie to me if’n 
yo’ wants *bout that sucker there’—he pointed to the baby she 
was still holding —‘’n mayhap I believe yore lies ifn I want to. 
But don’ lie to me *bout this. Was Charlie Woodford here at 
Falconhurst 2?’ 

She wondered just how much he knew but, whereas she had 
been willing to lie to save Ellen’s reputation, she was not willing 
to lie to save any reputation of Charles Woodford. 

‘He bin here, Masta Hammond suh.’ 

“N did he try to kill my papa?’ 

‘He shore did. If’n it wan’t for Masta Herman, he’da choked 
yore pore helpless papa to death. Killed him anyway. Yore poor 
papa Jes’ the same as kilt what with Charlie a-chokin’ the life 
outa him.’ 

‘Tha’s all I wanted to know. Now ’bout this Masta Herman, 
like’n yo’ calls him. Don’ want his name never mentioned ’round 
here ’gain. Understand? He gone. He got paid off for all he done 
here. Paid him good too. Met him in N’Orleans ’n paid him five 
thousand dollars ’n give him that buck Genghis Khan. Now that 
the end o’ yore Masta Herman. Member that, Lucretia Borgia! 
Ain’ nobody here never to mention that mustee’s name ’gain. 
Never!’ 

She bowed her head meekly. There were a thousand questions 
she wanted to ask but all of them would have to remain 
unanswered now. Mem, however, who had remained discreetly in 
the background and had not been noticed by Hammond, felt that 
it was time for him to be noticed. He started to advance towards 
Hammond, lurched drunkenly, regained his balance, and stepped 
up to him. 

‘Ain’ never a-goin’ to mention that bastard ’gain,’ he said, 
thinking to ingratiate himself with his master. 
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Hammond turned on him, scowling. ‘Jes’ who yo’ a-callin’ a 
bastard?’ 

‘That goddam uppity mustee what Lucretia Borgia bin 
a-passin’ off liken a white overseer. He nothin’ but a servant 
hisself ’n Lucretia Borgia she a-sayin’ we gotta call him Masta 
Herman. It ail her faultin’, Masta Hammond suh. It all her 
doin’. She jes’ a connivin’ wench, she is.’ 

Hammond reached out and grabbed the front of Mem’s shirt, 
pulling him close. The sour stench of corn whisky on his breath 
was all too apparent. 

‘Yo’re drunk, goddam yo’, Mem. Lackin’ in respect too. Yo’re 
a disgrace to Falconhurst. Didn’ I jes’ say I ain’ a-wantin’ to 
hear ‘bout that man ’gain never. ’N no sooner the words out’n 
my mouth, ’n yo’ start blabbin’ *bout him. Pharaoh,’ he called to 
the big buck who was still sitting on the wagon. ‘Hist yo’self 
down from there ’n take this miz’able polecat ’n put him in the 
calaboose — that is, ifn we still got us a calaboose here. If’n we 
ain’, spancel him in the barn. Come tomorrow ’n he sobered up, 
want yo’ should give him twenty-five lashes. ’N so we be sure he 
good *n sobered up, dose him with ipecac so the bastard puke. 
Mayhap that teach him a lesson to keep his big mouth shet if’n I 
tell him to shet it.’ 

Despite Mem’s wails and protests, he was dragged away by 
Pharaoh. There ensued a long moment of silence in which 
Lucretia Borgia searched Hammond’s face and he searched hers. 
Then, throwing caution to the winds, she handed the baby to 
Ellen and embraced him. 

‘Lawsie, Masta Hammond suh, it shore good to have yo’ 
home. These niggers jes’ a-goin’ to start steppin’ ’roun’ now. 
Mem he a-goin’ to git his comeuppance. Ellen, hist yo’self into 
the house *n poke up the fire. Put the kittle on. Tell Dido to 
slice some ham ’n fry them yams ’n some eggs. Send Jude down 
to the spring house to fetch some milk. Masta Hammond he ain’ 
et yet. Slap that Orissa wench ’n tell her to skedaddle down to 
the quarters ’n ring the bell in the chapel ’n tell all the folks that 
Masta Hammond’s back ’n to git in their cabins. Tell—’ 

‘Whoa there,’ Hammond said, grinning. ‘Who a-givin’ orders 
round here?’ 

Lucretia Borgia dropped her hands to her sides. ‘Guess I jes’ 
got in the habit, Masta Hammond suh. Jes’ got in the habit 
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cause they ain’ no one else to give ’em. But ain’ thinkin’ 0’ doin’ 
it no more. No, suh! Ain’ a-bossin’ this place no more. Yo’ home 
now.’ She followed him into the house. 

Hammond did full justice to the meal Lucretia Borgia set 
before him but he detained her in the dining-room and she stood 
beside his chair while he plied her with questions. It seemed 
hardly possible to him that he was actually back home and at the 
same time it seemed hardly possible that he had ever been away. 
So little had changed during the years he had been gone. True, 
everything looked a little shabbier but the old clock on the wall 
still ticked off the hours with the same peremptory clatter, as 
though it were trying hard to catch up with itself. The red and 
white tablecloth might well have been the very one that had 
been on the table the morning he left. The ham and eggs and 
fried potatoes were as delicious and as well flavoured as ever. 
Even the bottle of pepper-sass looked like the same one that had 
been there when he left. 

But things had changed. Ellen was no longer the lissome 
wench he had left and, despite his longing for her and the many 
fantasies he had woven about her during those solitary nights in 
Texas, he discovered that he had no desire for her now. The sour 
stench of her armpits still lingered in his nostrils and the 
shapeless lines of her body repelled rather than attracted him. 
But even more important than the physical repulsion he felt for 
her was his certainty that she had bedded herself with Herman 
and that the mustee baby was hers. He’s never taken seconds 
after any nigger buck and he’d be damned if he would now. She 
was henceforth just another mulatto wench, older, fatter, and 
soiled from a nigger’s caress. 

His father’s chair was empty and this, of course, was the 
greatest disappointment of his homecoming. Over all the years, 
Hammond had been saving up things to tell his father and now 
they would never be told. He glanced at the chair, which still 
held the worn cushion Lucretia Borgia had made to make it 
more comfortable for the old man’s aching bones. If only he 
could see those gnarled hands on the table, hear his father’s 
voice, see the pride and love in those age-washed blue eyes. But 
that joy was denied him. He could no more bring his father back 
from the burying ground than he could transform Ellen into the 
pretty thing he had left. 
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But he still had Lucretia Borgia! Like a rock she stood beside 
him, as unchanged as the pepper-sass bottle. The years had 
added a few inches to her girth, had swollen her breasts to even 
greater proportions, but had not added a line to her face. 
Suddenly he realised that nobody in the world loved him as 
much as this big black woman. He longed, in that instant, to 
reach out to her and bury his face on that billowy bosom and 
wet it with the tears he would like to shed for his father and the 
departed Ellen. But no! He couldn’t do that even if he wanted 
to. Yet the knowledge that she was there, and that he did want 
to, repaid him in some little way for the loss of his father and 
Ellen. 

‘Best meal I et since I left, Lucretia Borgia. Ain’ no one in 
the world kin get up a meal liken yo’.’ She removed his plate 
and their hands brushed against each other. Both of them 
realised that there was a far greater message in the banal words 
than had been spoken. 

After eating, he sent Jude down to the barn with instructions 
to saddle a horse and, with a questioning look at Lucretia Borgia 
as much as to ask her if she were still able to hoist her bulk onto 
any kind of an animal, he ordered a mule saddled for her. He 
reached for a toothpick from the same red glass tumbler that 
had always held them and got up from the table, strolling out 
into the kitchen, where he greeted Dido, whom he remembered, 
and Orissa, whom he had never seen before. A resemblance of 
himself in the light brown features of Tiger caused him to ask 
the boy’s name. Ellen was seated at the kitchen table and she 
looked up at him expectantly but he passed by without speaking 
to her. Suddenly and completely she had vanished from his life. 

With Lucretia Borgia up on to the mule, they started out on a 
long tour of inspection of Falconhurst. Although Hammond was 
loath to admit it, even to himself, he found the place to be in far 
better condition than when he had left it. He complimented 
Lucretia Borgia on the new buildings and she, fearing to men- 
tion Herman’s name again, silently took the credit for them. 
When all the Falconhurst slaves were assembled, Hammond 
alighted from his horse and called them to him one by one. Most 
of the older ones he remembered and could call by name. The 
others — those who had been mere saplings when he left- he 
could not identify but he made each one of them repeat their 
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names as they filed past him and many of them he recalled hav- 
ing purchased. Later he would examine them more thoroughly, 
making each one of them strip and going over them carefully to 
determine their quality, but today he was interested mainly in 
numbers and the outward appearance of his herd. As far as he 
could see, with their clothes on, they were a fine group. They 
were all well filled out, their skins glossy and flawless, their 
teeth white and shining and their eyes clear. Falconhurst had 
been well looked after while he was away. Although he knew 
that Lucretia Borgia had been the prime mover behind it all, he 
realised that she could not have done it alone. Grudgingly he 
credited the mustee whom he had dismissed. The fellow had 
done a good job, damn him. Damn his nigger-white rind to hell. 
Damn him not for the good job he had done but for passing 
himself off as a white man—because no matter how white his 
skin was, he was nothing but a nigger and all the human blood 
he had in his veins couldn’t make him a white man. Goddam 
that mustee! And yet, as he spoke these words to himself, he 
could not erase the feeling of gratitude he felt for the fellow. 

Coming back to the big house, he rode by Lucy’s cabin. A 
young lad was standing idly by the doorstep; he had the face of 
a child but the body and the musculature of a youth. His 
handsome face was entirely blank as he passed a blade of grass 
slowly from one hand to the other, concentrating on the simple 
action as though he were performing some complicated task. His 
superb body and the simple look on his face caused Maxwell to 
halt and stare at the boy. 

‘Who that boy?’ he demanded of Lucretia Borgia. 

‘Yo’ ain’ fergettin’ Big Pearl, Masta Hammond suh?’ 

‘Ain’.” He nodded his head in confirmation. 

‘He’s her git, sired by Mede. That boy he purentee Mandingo, 
he is.’ 

‘That the sucker what we called OP Mista Wilson?’ 

She nodded. ‘Calls him Olly now, we do. He ain’ quite bright, 
Masta Hammond suh. He right handsome, though. Good boy 
too. Never causes no trouble but he jes’ cain’ think fast.’ 

The door opened and, like an avalanche, Big Pearl descended, 
engulfing Hammond and his horse, clinging to his legs, crying 
and shouting. Old Lucy appeared in the doorway. 

‘Masta Hammond suh? She bowed with immense dignity. 
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‘Thanks be to God that yo’ back. Welcome home, Masta 
Hammond suh.’ 

‘Cain’ yo’ call off this wild hyena?’ Hammond grinned back at 
her. 

Old Lucy came down and yanked at Big Pearl’s ear, dragging 
her away from Hammond. 

‘She right worked up, Masta Hammond suh, a-seein’ yo’. She 
al’ays gittin’ fanciful if’n she ain’t got a buck a-coverin’ her ’n 
Lucretia Borgia ain’ give her no buck lately.’ She glared at 
Lucretia Borgia, fixing the whole blame of Big Pearl’s actions on 
her. 

‘She drean any buck in one week ’n ain’ no buck what kin get 
her knocked up,’ Lucretia Borgia said, glaring back at Old Lucy. 
‘It jes’ a-wastin’ good sap to put a buck to Big Pearl. she ain’t 
got no suckers lef’ in her.’ 

Hammond nodded reassuringly at Old Lucy. ‘We'll try 
another, Lucy. Tell Big Pearl not to get so worked up. Come 
tomorrow I’ll pick out a buck for her. How about that, Big 
Pearl?’ 

‘Thank-ee, Masta Hammond suh. Thank-ee. But don’ go 
pickin’ out no lil squirt. If’n yo’ gives me a big one, shore goin’ 
to give yo’ a sucker.’ 

He rode on. Oh, how good it was to be home among familiar 
surroundings! He had dreaded meeting Old Lucy and Big Pearl 
after he had killed Mede but the warmth of their welcome told 
him that he had been forgiven. Mede was nothing but a bleached 
skull and a few bones on Lucy’s mantelpiece now. Mede was 
dead and he, Hammond, was alive, more alive than he had felt in 
years. He was almost willing to forgive poor Mem for being 
drunk — but, no, that was different. Mem would have to be puked 
and whipped. He’d given his word and no power on earth could 
make him relent. Besides, Mem had it coming to him. 

After a supper that night, which tasted better to him than any 
meal he had eaten since he had left Falconhurst, he went out on 
to the gallery in the gathering dusk. In the fast-fading twilight 
he could just make out the white marble stone that marked his 
mother’s grave. He must order one for his father. Suddenly he 
became lonely. He wanted someone to talk to. Without getting 
up from his chair, he called into the house. ‘Lucretia Borgia, 
come on out here.’ 
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She appeared in the doorway, her white apron making a dim 
blur of light in the darkness. ‘Yes suh, Masta Hammond suh.’ 

He pointed to the top step. ‘Set.’ 

She eased herself down on to the floor of the porch, leaning 
against the post and looking up at him. 

‘Bout time to go to bed,’ he said, merely making conversa- 
tion. 

‘Yes suh, Masta Hammond suh. Ellen she up a-makin’ up yore 
bed for yo’. Thinkin’ mayhap yo’ be more comfortable-like in 
yore papa’s room. It bigger ’n git more breeze ’n yore old room.’ 

‘Yo’ still a-runnin’ things, Lucretia Borgia?’ He was smiling 
and it gave a jocular inflection to his words. 

‘Got to git outa the habit, Masta Hammond suh.’ 

‘Yo’ ain’ tol’ Ellen that I a-wantin’ her for a bed wench, did 
yo’?’ 

She knew that Ellen had taken it for granted that she was to 
occupy the same position in the household that she had held 
when Hammond leit. Moreover she was surprised, remembering 
Hammond’s devotion to the girl, that he had even mentioned the 
matter. Nevertheless, her reply was non-committal. 

‘No suh, Masta Hammond suh. That one thin’ I ain’ bin 
a-runnin’. Seems like’n that for yo’ to tell her ifn yo’ don’ wan’ 
her.’ 

‘Well, I ain’ a-wantin’ her? He was emphatic. ‘But wantin’ 
someone. Ain’ we got no nice pretty wench ’round here, kinda 
light-skinned, what got hair?’ 

She considered for a moment. ‘Got us a gal named Marilla. 
She right pretty too ’n bin thinkin’ o’ puttin’ a buck to her ’cause 
she ain’ never bin busted yet. Course I cain’ say for shore. These 
gals git the bucks down in the weeds ’n never can tell if’n they 
bin busted 0’ not. Yo’ wantin’ me to fetch her?’ She started to 
rise. 

‘Ain’ no need for yo’ to do it. Sen’ Dido ’n tell her to have the 
wench wash all over. Got me some of that cologne water up in 
my valise what them white whores in N’Orleans use. Tell her to 
rub some of that on. Cain’ stan’ no musky wench.’ 

‘Yes suh, Masta Hammond suh.’ She stood up, looking down 
at him. 

‘Well, what is it?’ He sensed she wanted to ask him something. 

“What *bout Ellen?’ 
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‘She kin stay on here in the house ’n look after the children. 
She bin here too long to send her out to the cabins. ’N she kin 
keep her mustee sucker here too. I know it hern, even if’n yo’ 
lied to me. First time yo’ ever lied to me, Lucretia Borgia, but 
know why yo’ did it. Yo’ a-thinkin’ I still want Ellen ’*n yo’ 
a-knowin’ I ain’ a-goin’ to want her, come that she bin pestered 
by that mustee. Don’ make no neverminds now, though. Ain’ 
a-wantin’ her, so don’ hold no grudges. Good blood in that 
sucker. Ellen ’n that mustee. Bring a right good price some day.’ 

She started to leave and he called out to her, ‘Come back onct 
yo’ spoken to Dido.’ 

She was back in a moment, taking the same place on the step. 

‘Want to say yo’ did good, Lucretia Borgia. Everythin’ fine 
round here. Yo’ did good. Did better’n anyone else could do. ’N 
yo’ did right too.’ 

‘Thank-ee, Masta Hammond suh. Wanted to keep Falconhurst 
up ’n goin’ for yo’, I did. Couldn’ bear to see it all go to pieces 
’n yo’ not have nothin’ to come home to.’ 

‘Got us plenty now. Got us money, got us a good herd ’n a 
good crop a-comin’ for next year. Got us *bout everything we 
want. But they’s one thing we ain’ got, Lucretia Borgia.’ 

‘What ain’ we got, Masta Hammond suh?’ 

‘We a-needin’ us a new house. Papa al’ays a-tellin’ "bout 
buildin’ a new house but he never did git ’round to it. This 
here’s a good nuf house but ain’ good nuf now for Falconhurst.’ 
He stood up by his chair, pointing across the burying ground and 
the little valley made by the brook to where a knoll was sil- 
houetted against the sky. ‘Over there on that knoll we a-goin’ to 
build us a house, Lucretia Borgia. Goin’ to be the best goddam 
house in all Alabama. Goin’ to be a brick house ’n have big 
white pillars front o’ it. Goin’ to have big rooms ’n furniture all 
covered with silk and velvet. Goin’ to build it for 1i’1 Sophie.’ 

‘Lawsie me, Masta Hammond suh, ain’ we a-goin’ to be 
grand?’ 

ON nother thing.’ 

She looked at him, wondering what other marvel might be 
mentioned. 

‘Goin’ into Benson ’n get yo’? manumitted.’ 

She had visions of some operation performed upon her similar 
to that which the veterinary had done to the saplings. ‘Yo’ 
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a-goin’ to do what to me, Masta Hammond suh? So’s I cain’ 
have no more suckers o somethin’ like that?’ 

It was a moment before he could speak, he was so choked with 
laughter. ‘Hell no, Lucretia Borgia! That mcan I a-goin’ to set 
yo’ free.’ 

She rose to her feet and stood before him. ‘Oh, no yo’ ain’. Yo’ 
ain’, Masta Hammond suh. Yo’ done sold me onct to that 
Mon-sewer Roche ’n I runned ’n come back. I a Falconhurst 
servant, Masta Hammond suh, ’n I a-goin’ to die a Falconhurst 
servant. Ain’ a-wantin’ to be free. Don’ yo’ do that to me, Masta 
Hammond suh.’ She collapsed to her knees, flinging her arms 
around his legs, her cheeks pressed against his thighs. He could 
feel the dampness of her tears through the thin cotton of his 
trousers. His hand reached down and rested on the cloth that 
was tied around her head. 

‘Whaffor yo’ a-bawlin’, Lucretia Borgia? Ain’ a-goin’ to free 
yo’ ifn yo’ don’ want. Mighty proud o’ yo’, I am, Lucretia 
Borgia.’ 

Her silent sobs now turned into paroxysms of weeping. 

‘What comed over yo’ Lucretia Borgia?’ He was really 
concerned about her. 

‘Jes’ a-bawlin’ ’cause I’m happy.’ She managed to get the 
words out. ‘Reckon I ain’ never bin so happy in my whole life 
afore. Yo’ home ’n Falconhurst safe.’ 

He waited a long moment before he spoke. ‘Yes, Falconhurst 
safe ’n yo’ kept it thataway, Lucretia Borgia, yo’ ’n that goddam 
yellow-haired mustee. Yo’ did a good job, yo’ two.’ 
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EPILOGUE 


34 


THE sails made a purple stain of shadow on 
the scrubbed white decks, tempering somewhat the incandes- 
cence of the sun. Herman and Emeraude had been standing at 
the rail, watching the pastel city of Havana rise from the blue 
Caribbean. They were near enough now so that they could see 
people moving along the waterfront and high-wheeled mule carts 
traversing the narrow streets. The grim, pockmarked walls of 
Morro Castle reared themselves straight from the sea at their 
left and on their right was the small fortress of La Punta, which 
shared with El Morro the task of guarding the narrow entrance 
to the Harbour. The wooden rail, under their fingers, was now 
burning hot and they fled from the sun into the welcome blotch 
of shade, standing now against a capstan and leaning on the 
polished brass of the drumhead. 

A breeze ruffled Emeraude’s hair, blowing strands of it 
against Herman’s cheek and he moved near to her, his hand 
feeling the warm smoothness of her skin under the thin voile of 
her dress. Never before had he known such peace of mind. Even 
his body felt satisfied — satisfied but not drained, eager and 
alert. New Orleans and Falconhurst were far behind him. On the 
voyage between Louisiana and Cuba he had been reborn and in 
this rebirth there was no taint of colour. The manacles — just as 
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real as though they had been forged of iron—had been stripped 
from his wrists. He was free; free in soul and body, for he had 
forgotten to think of himself as either a Negro or a slave. No 
man could ever buy or sell him again. No man could impose his 
will on him. No Roche could ever debase him; no Hammond 
Maxwell could ever demean him. He was free. He was happy. 
Lieber Gott! How happy he was! His hand cupped Emeraude’s 
chin, tilting it back so that his lips could seek the soft hollows of 
her throat. His tongue touched her skin and the taste of her 
Sweat was salty sweet in his mouth. 

Gently but firmly she pushed him away, freeing her hand so 
that she might point to the panorama of Havana, now so close 
that it seemed by stretching out both hands, they could touch the 
Morro on one side and the Punta on the other. Not far behind 
them Jeng stood, his eyes glued to the prospect of land again 
after so many days at sea, his fingers entwined with those of 
Antoinette. They all looked up as they heard the captain, now 
spruce in well starched whites, approaching. As he neared them 
he bowed. The von in Herman’s name had elicited more than 
ordinary respect from the captain and all his officers. 

‘Herr and Frau von Stolz’ — he looked up at them with a ques- 
tion in his eyes—‘or should I say Baron and Baroness von 
Stolz?’ 

‘Plain Herr, Captain.’ Herman took a step backward but did 
not relinquish Emeraude, using her as a shield to hide what had 
been his prompt response to her flesh. He could have damned 
the captain for appearing at that moment but he tried to make 
his voice as casual as possible. ‘Congratulations on our safe 
arrival in Cuba.’ 

The captain nodded his acceptance of the platitude and 
pointed to the docks clustering below the walls of Cabanas 
fortress, which seemed an extension of El Morro. ‘We shall be 
docking at Regla within the hour. I had hoped that we might 
dock at La Machina, which is more convenient to the city, but 
our factors here sent word by the pilot that it would be easier 
for them if we docked at Regla. We shall remain here about 
three days and it occurred to me that you and your gnadige Frau 
might be more comfortable were you to stay in a hotel. It 
becomes frightfully hot here on the ship with no sea breeze and 
Regla is just another word for Gehenna anyway. I could suggest 
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the hotel Ambos Mundos both for comfort and good food. Even 
more important, it is clean, which is something one cannot say of 
most Cuban hostelries.’ 

Herman glanced down at Emeraude and she nodded her head. 
‘Thank you, Captain. Let us avail ourselves of the opportunity to 
spend a few days on shore. From here, at least, Havana appears 
to be a charming city and we would like to see it.’ 

‘Charming? Ah, mein Herr, it is all a matter of taste. Per- 
sonally I dislike all these dirty tropical cities. Havana has the 
worst reputation of any city in the world. There is no vice known 
that is not rampant here. Do not walk in the vicinity of the 
wharves, even in the daytime. It is not safe. Once we are docked, 
I shall convey you across the harbour in one of our own boats 
and shall have two of my sailors go to the hotel with you to help 
you with your luggage. I suppose your slaves will remain 
aboard.’ 

‘Slaves?? Herman inclined his head in the direction of Jeng 
and Antoinette. ‘If you mean Herr and Frau Kahn, they are no 
longer slaves. Once they stepped aboard this ship, they were 
free. Have you forgotten that the Free State of Hamburg does 
not recognise slavery?’ 

The Captain’s face reddened. ‘I have become too accustomed 
to the vernacular of New Orleans. You are right, mein Herr, 
slavery does not exist here aboard this ship. Shall I call them 
your servants?’ 

Herman shook his head. ‘No, Herr Captain, not even servants. 
Friends! I find myself regarding Jeng more as a brother than a 
friend and more of a friend than a servant. He and I have been 
through many things together and I have always found him loyal. 
Yes, friends or brothers, whichever you prefer. It occurred to me 
that Herr Genghis Khan would be considered rather a strange 
name in Germany. Therefore, we are changing it to Herr Jenkins 
Kahn, which is English enough to explain his inability to speak 
German yet Teutonic enough to give a name to his children. But 
now to answer your question. Yes, they will accompany us.’ 

The captain bowed with an exaggerated clicking of his heels 
and walked away. Herman turned to Emeraude. “The sun! 
There is something about the sun that causes me to have a 
headache. He grinned, lifting her hand and placing it on his 
brow. 
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Her fingers followed the curve of his eyebrows and lingered 
for a moment, circling the convoluted shell of his car, then down 
to trace the moistness of the curve of his lips. ‘Ah but, mon 
chou, we know the best cure in all the world for headaches, don’t 
we? And you must admit, our new method for curing headaches 
is far better than the one we first tried.’ 

“Then what are we waiting for?’ His arm went out to grab her 
but she eluded him. 

She held up the fingers of one hand, ticking them off in 
sequence as she spoke. ‘One, the cabin below is small and so very 
hot. Two, the little bunk is too narrow. Three, the upper bunk is 
so near that you always hit your head and swear at the wrong 
moment. Four, I shall probably never arrive in Havana again 
and I do want to see it. And five, —her lips formed a provoca- 
tive moue—‘T intend to let you suffer from your headaches a 
little longer and then you will appreciate all the more when I 
cure it.’ 

Mimicking her, he held up his own fingers. ‘One, there will be 
tall windows in the hotel room with a breeze blowing through 
them. Two, there will be a wide, white bed. Three, there will be 
no upper bunk to hit my head. Four, you will see Havana. And 
five, like a dutiful husband I shall bear the tortures of this pain 
until we arrive at the hotel.’ 

She was all concern. ‘Does it really pain you, Armand?’ 

The tip of his tongue protruded through his lips as he winked 
at her. 

‘Then come, let us pack.’ She motioned to Jeng and Antoin- 
ette to accompany them. 

As he waited for her to precede him down the narrow com- 
panionway stairs he glanced quickly up at the sky, shielding his 
eyes from the sun. 

‘Thank you,’ he whispered. ‘Thank you for giving me this day 
my daily bread. You have given me a whole loaf. It is more than 
I deserve.’ 
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